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VILLAGE BELLES. 



CHAPTER I. 

. BIRTH8, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

The youngest of the two Miss Parkinsons, of Park-Place, 
amazingly disobliged her family by marrying the Heverend 
Henry Wellford, vicar of Summerfield, who had nothing on 
earth but good looks, good qualities, and four hundred and 
fifty pounds a year to recommend him. Alas 1 how did her 
father storm and rage, how did her mother fume and fret, how 
did aunt Diana congratulate herself that she had settled her 
thirty thousand pounds on Hannah, her eldest niece, how did 
the aforesaid Hannah sneer and observe " she had thought 
how it would end," and how did the good folks of Stoke Bar- 
ton fltare and sigh and shake their heads, and bless heaven 
that no poor vicar had ever feillen in Ipve with any of tkeir 
daughters ! Catharine Parkinson, who had refused Sir Ro- 
bert Bosanquet I Henry Wellford, who might have had rich 
Miss Trotter fbr asking! So unadvised of both parties — ^no- 
body was surprised at old Mr. Parkinson's shutting his doors 
for ever against the young couple ; or wasted much thought 
on the &te of the fine young man and the beautiful girl after 
the first excitement of astonishment was over, except Dr. Pen- 
nington, the rector of Stoke Barton ; and he was second cou* 
sin to Henry Wellford, so no wonder 1 

Miss Hannah, having exhausted her.spleek on the subject 
of her sister Kate's imprudent match, found herself in her 
twenty-ninth year on the verge of otd-maidism, with 



' Nobody c<Hning to marry her, 
Nobody coming to woo ;' — 



not even a poor vicar ; and the subject was beginninof to ffive 
her considerable uneasiness, .when her father's heir-at-Taw, 
Mr. James Parkinson, who for many years had regularly 
visited Park-Place in the shooting season, came down for the 
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in a coarse apron, or a gown pulled tHrough the pocket-hote^ 
shelling peas or making a pudding; for Lady Worral had no 
notion of a " parson's wife sticking up to be a fine lady,** In- 
deed the character of a fine lady was the object of her supreme 
contempt ; for though she piqued herself much on her ancient 
birth, being descended from the De Barneville that went on 
the first crusade," yet she considered it no degradation of her 
dignity to check her steward's accounts, look after her turkeys, 
scold the village children, and give Mrs. Wellford a receijjt 
by word of mouth for that " heterogeneous combination of culi- 
nary ingredients" ycleped a hodge-podge. 

The defunct Sir John Worral had been something of a hu- 
mourist. " Knowledge is power," said he, " the power of 
making one's self disagreeable." That he might not make 
himself disagreeable, he never opened a book after he be- 
came his own master ; but devoted himself to the gratification 
of an extraordinary passion for bell-ringing. At first he 
used to practise in the parish church, but his constant peals 
disturbing the studies or the slumbers of Mr. Wellford's 
predecessor, a quarrel ensued between baronet and vicar» and 
Sir John set up an opposition belfry in his own grounds. 
Hei^ he and his men servants amused themselves many a 
long hour ; ding-donging the good people of Summerneld 
out of their senses, and wearing Mr. Greenway to a thread 
with low spirits, except when a north wind carried the noise 
to Hexley, and nearly put a stop to the business of the place. 
Sometimes they pealed, at other times they tolled ; at length, 
Death, out of patience at so much tolling without any burials, 
took off Sir John, His relict sold the bells, and the campa- 
nile fell into decay. 

Mrs. Wellford, from her cheerful, complying disposition, 
became a great favourite with the old dowager ; a character 
which entailed on her so much vexatious interference that she 
was often led to regret its attainment, and could only be re^ 
conciled to it by the reflection that Lady Worral, whom no 
afl!ront could possibly force into indignant silence, would be 
ten times more noisily troublesome as an enemy than as a 
patronizing friend. She wondered that Henry appeared in- 
sensible to the annoyance, and was often momentarily pro- 
voked at the hearty cordiality of his " My dear Lady Worral, 
how kind of you to look in upon us with so little ceremony !" 
Men have small sympathy with female vexations at being 
caught mending shirts or dressed in ginghams. 

Beyond tbe§e trials, Mrs. Wellfotd had f^w that dp not f^U 
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^0 tile lot of every housekeeper with a limited income and- 
inoreasiog &mily. She kid' oeeasionally a little difficulty in 
making both ends meet, but her husband smilingly reminded* 
her that they were better off than Dr. Johnson's country 
friend,- who brought up nine children on ap^de dumplings. 
Her boys and g^rls throve admirably on their plain fare; and 
often did the traveller, whom the beauty of the scenery had 
allured to pass through Summerfield, pause to gaze on the 
picturesque group of healthy urchins hanging over the 
chiirchyard palings, or riding a rough-coated donkey in the 
adjoining shadowy lanes. 

The news of old Mrs. Parkinson's death was communicated- 
to her (hughter through thd friendly medium of Dr. Penning- 
ton, who had often unsucees^fuUy attempted to obtain a miti^' 
gation of the parental sentence. In less than a twelvemonth,, 
old Mr. Pai4cinson followed his wife to the grave ; and Han- 
nah, after a fourteen years' silence, condescended to announce 
the misfortune to her sister. " There is no mention of you," 
she wrote, "in his will; but as he said that he forgave you on 
his death-bed, I see no impropriety in writing to you, andf 
shall be glad to hear from you in return.- Enclosed is a fifty 
pound note for your mournipgJ' 

Mr. Wellfor^ halted^ afc the word " impr<^riety'^ with an» 
angry "pshaw !'' His wife, touched by softened remembran- 
ces of home, was sure poor- Hannah meant kindly. She 
wiped away son|e natural tears^ and lost no time in answering 
her sister's letter. The correspondence languished between 
them, however in spite of Mrs. Wellford's endeavours to keep 
it up ; and some months had elapsed in silence when Mrs.* 
Parkinson at length wrote to the following effect. 

Pask-Plape, Stoke Bartoir^ i 
May 20th. 

6'ear SISTEIl, 

I received youlrs of t&e'Si3d^ of' FebrUkry. I am sof ry 
to hear Mr. Wellford was troubled*' with the tborh-ache when 
you wrote. Why does nbt'he try' nut-gall ? Mr. Curtis says' 
there's nothing like it. " Don't tell me," says he, ** of tooth- 
ache — ^try nut-gAir." A!unt Diaiia- is much the same in health 
as she used id be, but I iliinlt shd ages very mu(ih: f'or all 
Her fresh looksf, I'should not l>e 'surprised at her'drdpping off 
any day. Mr. I^rlcinson is ufacommon well, though very 
i&Ji As to myl^elft thoUgU' B Ibok clear, rm* stl wiays ailing; 
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Fm sure I haven't known what it is to have «t good night, I 
don't know how long. Mr. Curtis says he thinks I should be 
better for change of scene, and I think so too, for I. am sick 
of Stoke Barton ; but Mr. Parkinson does not like moving. I 
tell him he is an old man before his time, for he is as fixed in 
all his ways, and as much nailed to one place, as if he was 
seventy. However, I don't know, if it came to the push, 
whether I really could make up my own mind to stir, for 
there is so much vexation and trouble in travelling! and be- 
sides I don't know who I could comfortably leave behind, for 
Hawkins is uncommonly sly. There would be fine doings, 
I warrant. Open house-keeping, and what not. 

I think it wears me a good deal hallooing to Mr. Parkin- 
son, for he can't hear unless you raise your voice quite sharp, 
and yet he's always saying ** don't speak so loud," and quite 
vexed to be thought deaf I'm sure I ofben think you are 
very happy in having a large family about you ] for Mr. 
Parkinson, being so hard of hearing, is no companion at all ; 
and aunt E^na, you know, was never very entertaining. Do 
let one of your girls come and stay with me. I think it 
would amuse me; and if I take a liking to her, it shan't be 
the worse for her. The distance between us is only forty 
miles, and as I suppose you have a man, he will be quite a 
sufficient protection for her on the road. I should like my 
namesake best, but as you say she's so useful to you, I sup- 
pose you can't spare her, so let me have Rosina. Of course 
I shaJl keep her in clothes ; and she wiU be in no want of 
toys, as there are my old dominoes and the doll's cradle that 
you may remember my poor &ther gave me at Brighton, be- 
sides the swing at the end of the walnut-tree walk. The 
Penningtons are very neighbourly, and desired to be remem- 
bered to you when I wrote. The doctor that was such a 
well-lookmg man when I married, is now stout and very red- 
fac^d, but the same high spirits as ever. Mrs. Pennington, 
to my miQd, is too independent, almost insolent, I sometimes 
think, though to be sure she was of a very good family. The 
children are rude and noisy : and I am thankful our grounds 
are so large ; as, having only a wall between them and the 
rectory garden, I am sure if*^ we were closer my poor head 
would be split with their shouts of lauffhter. I think the 
doctor does very wrong to encourage tnom as he does in 
romping, noisy games. He'll rue it some of those days, it's 
my opinion. Perhaps it will give you souio iilon of my deli- 
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cate health, (thoagh without ally regular disorder,) when I 
tell you that Mr. Curtis sees me every day. 
Compliments to Mr. Wellford, &c. 

Your affectionate sister, 

Hannah Parkinson. 

Mr. Wellford had more than one sly laugh over this letter. 
"But really," interposed his sweet-tempered wife, "poor 
, Hannah is very much to be pitied." 

" For having five thousand a-year, my dear, or for having 
an apothecary that comes to see her every day? Which?" 

** Oh I really now, Harry, you are too severe. It is a mis- 
fortune for weak persons to have a medical man who per- 
soades them they cannot do without him. Poor Hannah 
seems to be in very ill health — " 

" Though * without any regular disorder,' my dear ; re- 
member the parenthesis." 

" And then Mr. Parkinson's being so deaf — " 

" Obliges his wife to wear' out her lungs in screaming to 
him ! — 

" * You are so very deaf, my dear ! 
What shall I do to make you hear ? ' " 

" Ha, ha, ha ! — It is too bad of you, Mr. Wellford, to make 
me laugh. But, my dear, about the important part of this 
letter " 

" Ay, Mrs. Wellford, about the consignment of one of your 
fiiir daughters I Well, my dear ? " 

" Well, my dear I " 

The vicar druihmed on the table. His wife looked very 
melancholy. 

" As to parting with our Hannah," said she, after a pause, 
" that is, as my sister says, quite out of the question. I could 
not possibly bear the separation ; nor is she the sort of girl 
to be happy from home." 

" Besides, my dear, Hannah relieves you from so many 
little &tigues, that I look upon her as quite necessary for 
your comfort, in the present state of your health. Nor 
should I know what to do without my young companion. It 
is one of my most exquisite pleasures to watch the develope- 
ment of her mind and assist in its culture." 

" Rosina is too young to be removed from a mother's eye." 

" And too noisy to please a formal, fidgetty aunt. Besides, 
I cannot lose my little romp." 
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'* It will be much too hard a trial for as to pan with either* 
of our girls. To be sure, if my sister only wanted one of 
them for a month or so, we might bear the pain of the separa- 
tion for the sake of afK>rding pleasure, of which poor thing, 
with all her ibrtune» she does^ not seem to have much at pre- 
sent ; — but, for an indefinite time ! There, you see, is the 
rub." 

Ac the word rub, Mr. Wellford began to rub his knee sonie- 
what uneasily ; and after a meditation of full five minutes, he 
re-eommenced the subject with ** The question in the present 
case, my dear Kate, ought not sa much to be what is most 
agreeable to our own inclinations as what will be for the 
future advantage of the children. So long as I am spared to* 
you, my income is s«cfiicient for our moderate wants : but on* 
my death I shall be able to leave you but a poor two-hundred* 
a-year, which will scarcely sufiice for your o^m' maintenance 
and that of our girls, whue Matt and Harry wfll need some* 
friend to help them in struggling through the world. Shall 
we then be quite justifiable in lepeUing the advances of a 
near relation who has it in her power, should the time of 
need arrive, to prove so valuable a friend to your children ?" 

"Oh, Henry," said Mrs. Wellford sighing, "you have 
placed the subject in so grave a point of view !" 

" And does not -the establi^mient of a child require grave 
consideration?" asked her husband. 

" At any rate," rejoined she after sorrowfully ruminating. 
" it must not be Hannah." 

"Well then, let it be Rosina," he replied. " Thev are 
equally dear to us, but Rosina is stout and healthy, an({ well 
able to make her way in the world; Shall I write to Mrs. 
Parkinson ? " 

" No, my dear) there is no hurry. I will write by and by, 
OP perhaps to-morrow, which will be quite soon enough.^^ 

" Cluite, quite, my dear love, and I am glad to be excused- 
from the task, as I must go to see poor Betty Wilson, who is 
eirtremely ill:" 

Mrs. Wellford scarcely; hesurd his parting wcnxis, but a mo- 
ment after he had quitted- Hie house, she recovered from her 
reverie, and desired one of her little boys to run afler his 
papa and inquire whether he meant to drink tea at Mr. 
Green way's that evening. Her sister's letter had made her 
forget the invitation. 

Harry scampered baek with an answer in the affirmalive,x 
and Mrs; Wellford* was soon intent on Household carent 
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CHAPTER II. 

DOMESTIC DISTRESSES. 

The letter which was to decide the fete of Rosina Wellford W8W 
not written for some time. Mr. Wellford on the day following 
the discussion with his wife, had a feverish attack, of which he 
at first made light, but which became sufficiently serious to con- 
fine him to the house. On the second day of his illness, he grew 
so much worse that Mrs. Wellford wasalarmedand sentfor Mr. 
Grood, who no sooner beheld his patient than he pronounced his 
fever to have been caught of Betty Wilson, ana advised Mrs. 
Wellford to send her children instantly beyond the reach of 
infection, ofiTering to receive them beneath his own roof She 
thankfully accepted the proposal. Hannah, however, now 
about thirteen years of age, earnestly implored leave to re- 
main as assistant nurse. She had been in heir father's room, 
she said, the whole of the prece(fing day, had often held his 
fevered hand in hers and felt his breath on her cheek ; there- 
fore in all probability had either taken the infection already 
or was not liable to it. Mrs. Wellford consented, and the 
afiTectionate girl took her place at her fether's bedside, held 
the cooling draught to his lips and pressed his burning fore- 
head with her soft, cool hano. When, after a delirious night, 
he for a short time recovered his senses^ he seemed uneasy at 
her presence, and asked why she was allowed to incur so 
much danger; but her sfentle answer satisfied him, and he 
soon was again insensible to any thing that passed around 
him. Poor Mrs. Wellford, beholding the rapid progress of 
the disorder, was so bewildered by grief as to be scarcely 
capable of acting rationally; while Hannah, pale as death, 
but perfectly collected, moved to and fro with noiseless steps,^ 
fumigated tne room, administered the medicines, and implicit- 
ly followed every direction which Mr. GJood had given her 
mother in her hearing. It was strange and beautiful to see 
so yoimg a girl made regardless of her own danger by in- 
tense affection, and preserving through the very intensity of 
that affection, the self-possession which enabled her to con- 
trol her tears and perform every necessary office with the 
steadiness of an indifierent person. On the third day, Mr. 
Wellford breathed his last. He became sensible a short time 
before his decease, murmured blessings on his wife and. 
daughter, and expired in their ?irms. Hannah, whom tho- 
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experience of a few days seemed to have matared into excel- 
lence, would now hare abandoned herself to the wildest grieC 
had she not been awed into the restraint of her feelings by 
the speechless agony of her modier. All the simple arts of 
afiection were wed by her to rouse Mrs. Wellford from the 
dtupor of despair } and when the unhappy widow at length 
burst into tears, Hannah found reli^ m sobbing on her 
bo8om< 

The loss of such a husband and fiither as Mr. Wellfordy 
was irreparable : if sympathy could haye healed the affliction 
of his &mily, their tears would soon have be«i wiped away, 
for every one loved and pitied them. It was soon neces- 
sary to leave the vicarage to make way ibr Mr. Well- 
foras successor ; and as Mrs. Wellford had no wish to quit 
the neighbourhood, she took a large cottage in good repair on 
the skirts of Summerfield, the low rent of which was propor- 
tioned to her diminirfied meansv If stood at the extremity of 
a pleasant hme in the valley behind the church, and was ca- 
pable of being made a pretty residence undep judicious direc- 
tion. The grief and the bustle of moving being cmce over^ 
every thing in their new home tended to subdue the sorrow 
of the widow and orphans to that tone of quiet regret which 
we would not, if we could; dismiss from our hearts after the 
loss of an estimable object. A few days after their establish- 
ment, the new vicar arrived, a Mr. Russell, whom every body 
was sure beforehand^ they should dislike. This being the 
case, no wonder that many invidious comparisons were drawn, 
the ^rst Sunday between hka and Mr. WeUford. Mr. Green- 
way (houfi^ht his sermon too flowery; Mr. Good too argu^ 
mentative; while Miss Margaret Holland pronounced it a 
quarter of an hour too long } and Farmer Holland declared 
nothing but curiosity had prevented his filing asleep. Phoebe 
Holland had some hopes of his proving a marrying man in 
more senses tlAm one ; and from decidmg at the first glance 
(hat he was "at least thirty, — oh, certainly, thirty or more," 
the gradually made more and more allowance for a staid tum> 
of countenance,, and set him down for six or seven and twenty. 
His person was pleasing, his manners gentlemanly and quiet. 
Every one soon liked him " very well," except the youngs 
Wellfbrds, and perhaps their mother. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE vicar's menage. 



When Lady Worral heard that Mrs, WeDford had taken 
John Pearces cottage at the end of the blackthorn lane, she 
remarked that she feared the poor woman' would find her less 
neighbourly than formerly, for that the hiU, though very easy 
to come down, was mighty hard for her to climb up again, 
Perhaps Mrs. Wellford might have already derived a 
momentary satisfaction from the idea that this would be the 
case, though we will not suppose her to have chosen an 
abode in the valley for the express purpose of freeing herself 
from an interfering patroness ; and indeed fourteen years of 
intimacy had so habituated her to the old lady's ways that 
she was not so sensible in this instance, as many woman 
might have been, of "the gain of a loss." 

Curiosity induced Lady Worral to brave thefatiffue of the 
walk a few days afier the widow's removal to tne White 
Cottage, when she took occasion to find fault with the colour 
of the parlour walls, which she said might have been washed 
with a good buff at half the expense. Green indeed ! There 
was too much green every where round them already. 
Green hedges^ green trees, green fields— one would think 
they had sore eyes ; and to be sure Mrs. Wellford's did look 
rather blood-shot. Buflf would have been cheaper, and twice 
as cheerful. 

Her ladyship took leave with a threat that she should not 
be able to call again for some time. However the morning 
afler Mr. Russell's first sermon, she could restrain herself no 
longer, and posted down the lane to her old friend and fa- 
vourite. 

" A very promising young man," said she, as soon as she 
recovered her breath, " is our new minister. He dined with 
me yesterday after service, which I never could prevail on 
Mr. Wellford to do, and extremely to the purpose Was his con- 
versation, I assure you. I have no doubt he will do an 
amazing deal of good, and I am sure there is enough need for 
it John Barton, in particular, is as hardened a sinner as ever 
lived, and your poor husband was not half sharp enough 
upon him. I took the opportunity of letting Mr. Russell 
into the characters of a great many of the most incorrigible 
of his flock, and I am persuaded he will lose no time in act- 
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ing upon the hints I threw out. Oh! IVe ways and means 
of finding out a good deal that you would not give me credit 
for! The hack window of my dressing-room, you know, 
commands a view of the White Hart, and I always make my 
Sally sit there at her work and tell me what idle fellows go 
in and out. There are some you would hardly suspect of 
drinking that pay pretty long visits there three and four times 
a week, squandering the money they ought to take home to 
their &milies ! hut I don't tell all I see to every hody, only 
keep it hanging over their heads. How was it you weren t 
at church yesterday ? " 

" I could not maike up my mind to the effort." 

"Why, you took courage the Sunday hefore. To be sure, 
now that Mr. Russell is settled among us for good, it wUlhe a 
trial, the first time you see him in the pulpit. But as it must 
come, first or last, I should think the sooner you get over it 
the better. Do you know whether old Harrison is out of 
employ yet ? Mr. Russell asked if I could recommend him 
a gardener, for he said he could not bear that a spot which 
bore the marks of feminine care should run to waste. I told 
him Mr, Wellford always managed his garden himself; but 
he said he had not a turn for hoeing and raking, and hardly 
knew a cabbage from a cauliflower : so -then I recommended 
old Joe Harrison, and said if he had him twice a week, that 
would be quite enough. I asked him if he meant to marry, 
at which ne laughed and said no, he was a confirmed old 
bachelor, I said that was lucky, for that unless he stuck 
up to you, who were too old, or your daughter, who was too 
young, there was no choice for him, except among the Hol- 
. lands, who, between ourselves, are too flighty. Besides, who 
are- they? Gtuite below him in birth, any way; so that really 
— ha, ha, — if he ever should take matrimony into his head, 1 
think his best chance would be with you, and then you know 
you could all go back to the vicarage.'* 

" Oh pray, pray; Lady Worral, if you have the smallest 
regard ior my feelings, never " 

"Well, well, I won't; I was only in joke, but I see you 
are not able to bear that yet ; and, seriously speaking he is 
much too youQg for you, for I asked him his age, and he said 
six and twenty. He. looks more, and so I told him." 

If Mr. Russell had been desirous of ingratiating himself 
with Mrs. Wellford, he might with reason have exclaimed, 
"Save me from my friends." Certainly witli the most candid 
of dispositions, and every wish to do him juslico, Mrs. Well- 
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ford's dread of seeing him> and antipathy to the mention of 
his name, were doubly increased by Lady WorraPs injudi- 
cious eulogiums, at the expense, as it were, of the dead ; and 
more especially by her acknowledgment of having jokingly 
alluded to Mr. Russell of the possibility that the dead should 
ever be forgotten. The ensuing Sunday was looked forward 
to with pain: before it arrived, however, the new vicar thought 
proper to pay his respects at the White Cottage, and in spite 
of Mrsw Wellford's many prejodices against him, she felt her 
dislike thaw away under the influence of his mild, pleasing 
manners. He entered easily into conversation, spoke of their 
mutual friend Dr. Pennington, and of Stoke Barton rectory, 
which, it seemed, he had lately visited ; praised the ** bowery 
scenery" of Summer field, then went on with English scenery 
in general, and compared it with that of Portugal, where he 
said he had spent the preceding winter with a beloved sister. 
Mrs. Wellford, noticing an expression of melancholy in 
his tone, inquired whether ill health had been the motive of 
the journey. " Yes," he said, ** his sister had been in a de- 
cline, and a milder air had been recommended; but not even 
Cintra could save her. He was left alone in the world." 

Mr. Russell then cleared his throat, and spoke of the noise, 
filth, and discomfort of Lisbon. There was nothing to njake it 
desirable for an invalid, he observed, except the air. Were 
he in ill health, he should prefer taking his chance at home. 

Abruptly quitting the subject, he noticed the pretty view of 
the church from the parlour window, and askea Hannah 
whether she did not think it would make a g-ood sketch, and 
whether she drew. He then spoke of the lower order of his 
parishdners, and made several inquiries of Mrs. Wellford 
respecting their characters and wants. Mr. Russell had too 
much tact, to hint how sorry, he was sure, she must have been 
to have quitted the vicarage, but he expressed his delight at 
the beauty and neatness of his new residence, which he said 
he should have pride in preserving in its present tasteful order ; 
offered to take Rosina on his knee, for which he was reward- 
ed with a push, and asked Hannah for one of her clove pinks, 
which were finer than any in his own garden. 

"I think, mamma," said Hannah timidly when their visitor 
was gone, ** Mr. Russell seems a person whom we shall learn 
to like in time. At first I was almost sorry, and, I am afraid, 
rather envious when I heard people praise him — it seemed 
as if they were robbing papa of his rights. But now I be- 
gin to feel that we should be thankful he has been succeeded 

VOL. L — B. 
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by some one who can appreciate the good he did among the 
poor, and carry on his plans. How much more painful 
would it have been if a red-faced, hunting, sporting clergy* 
man had been sent to us, like the rector at Hexley !" 

" I dare say you are right, my dear,'' said her mother with 
a sigh. 

Mr. Russell's character was in fact of a higher class than 
that of his amiable predecessor. With fewer shining quali- 
ties than Mr. Wellford, he possessed greater grasp of mind. 
He had fewer accomplishments, less talcing manners, but 
stronger sense. He appealed seldomer to the passions and 
more to the understanding. To one accustomed to the sun- 
shiny hilarity of Mr. Wellford' s countenance and manner, 
Mr. Russell, especially while still suffering from a domestic 
calamity, necessarily appeared grave and reserved. His dis- 
position was excellent, yet where Mr. Wellford would have 
acted from the spontaneous impulse of the heart, Mr. Rus- 
sell often acted from principle. Mr. Wellford' s disposition was 
essentially social: he had no higher enjoyment than that 
of conversing with his wife, his children, and his parish- 
oners. Mr. Russell had greater sources of happiness within 
himself. It sometimes cost him an effort to lay down a fa- 
vourite author and visit a sick cottager ; but the volume was 
always closed and the peasant always visited ; and the con- 
sequent glow of self-approbation amply repaid the exertion of 
rousing himself from luxurious indolence. 

Mrs. Parkinson, who had written more than one condoling 
letter to her sister, now re-urged her sending one of the girls 
to Park-Place. Mrs. Wellford's spirits became very low at 
the thought of parting with any of the dear members of her 
diminished circle, and she long endured all the discomfort of 
irresolution ; but recalling to mind her last conversation with 
her husband to whose sentiments and wishes she now attach- 
ed a species of sacredness, she at length made up her mind to 
part with her little Rosina, and wrote the tardy answer to her 
sister's invitation. With fond self-deception, she avoided fix- 
ing any specific time, taking advantage of such phrases as 
"the next opportunity," "a trusty escort," &c.; but Mr. and 
Mrs. Good being summoned to London by the death of a 
relation that very week, they ofiered to deposite the little girl 
at Stock Barton in their way, and the proposal was too unex- 
ceptionable to be refused. The suddenness of the resolution 
prevented much time for regret: Rosina was in high spirits 
to the last moment, and it was not t'^i ^^^ 'Wndows were 
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drawn up and the stage whisked through Summerfield, that 
the luckless little damsel began to roar at the top of her 
lungs. 

Without minutely describing the adventures of a heroine 
in her eighth year, during* the course of a forty miles' progress 
over a Macadamised road, it may be necessary to state that 
the evening of the same day saw her safely consigned to a 
powdered footman at the lodge of Park-Place. Rosina, with 
silent awe accompanied him to the house, beneath the portico 
of which stood a middle-aged gentleman who honoured her 
with a kiss, saying ** So you are my little niece, are you ? I 
am sure you seem a very nice little maid." -Thence she was 
conducted to the drawing-room, where sat Mrs. Parkinson, 
and old Mrs. Diana. She was welcomed by the former with 
a delight such as a child might display at tne acquirement of 
a new toy. 

" And how is your mamma, love ?" cried the lady, unty- 
ing her niece's bonnet — ** Lord, what a fine child I do look at 
her, aunt Diana." 

Rosina was indeed well worth, looking at. Her auburn 
locks, let them be combed or brushed which way they might, 
persisted in resolving themselves into spiral ringlets; ier 
large laughing eyes were brilHant hazel, and her cheeks of 
the colour and soilness of a peach. Mrs. Parkinson smother- 
ed her with kisses, and Mrs. Diana observed that she was 
"an uncommon fine child indeed." 

*• This evening, every body was pleasant and pleased. The • 
next was not quite so agreeable. Rosina had been noisy all 
day, and in the afternoon had enticed her uncle to swing her 
in the garden. Mrs. Parkinson fretful at being deprived of 
a plaything of which she was nevertheless already becoming 
tired, summoned them in-doors: they returned in high spirits 
and renewed the romp in the drawing-room, and then she 
began to be jealous that Rosina, whom she had got for her- 
se^, should so visibly prefer the company of the gentleman. 
'She declared she could bear such a noise no longer, so Miss 
Rosina was sent to bed. 

After she was gone, Mr. Parkinson sat down, took up a 
newspaper which he had read before, and commenced the 
following dialogue with his wife. 

" Well my dear, how did Mr. Curtis find you to-day^" 

" He said, Mr. Parkinson, that I've a great deal of feveri9h 
heat about me, and am &r from well." 

"Sq &r well I am glad to hear it." 
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"Glad to hear, what, Mr. Parkinson?'* (raising her voice 
and speaking distinctly,) " He says I'm far from well" 

" Oh, far from well — ^that alters the case ; Fm sorry to 
hear it." 

"I don^t think you care much ahout it.'* 

**'What a sturdy little thing that Rosina is ! it is iastonish- 
ing what strength she puts out." 

" That's no answer, Mr. Parkinson, to my observation," 

" What observation, my dear 1 I did not hear you make 
any." 

** No, I dare say uQt. Such a fine uproar as you have 
been making ever since tea 1 It would be just the same, I dare 
say, if I were dead." 

" Deaf, my dear ? no such thing." 

" Dear me, Mr. Parkinson, who said you were, I said dead^ 
not deaf" 

" Oh ! was it so ? my dear, I am thinking fhat if you took 
as much pains to pronounce your consonants as your vowels, 
I should hear you perfectly well. You have got into rather 
an indistinct way of speaking, the last year or two.'* 

" Well, I never ■! To lay the fault of your hardness of 

hearing to my articulation !'* 

** My dear, I hear Rosina perfectly well.*' 

** Yes, because she halloos." 

" It does not appear so to me.** 

** Because you*re deaf !*' 

*' I*m sure her voice went through my head this evening,'* 
observed Mrs. Diana. 

** Oh, and mine too. She's very lovely, certainly, but no 
one would take her for a gentleman*s child. It will be the 
ruin of her if we continue to let her go on as she has done 
to-day. I must endeavour to bring her * into some sort of 
order." 

This was spoken in Mrs. Parkinson's ordinary tone of 
voice ; and drawing her chair towards Mrs. Diana, she left 
her husband to enjoy his deafness and his newspaper 
together. 

** Should not you call on Mrs. Pennington soon ?'* said 
Mrs. Diana. 

" Yes, I think I ought, though I*ve a good mind to punish 
her for her abominable haughty independent manner, by stay- 
ing away a little longer. What a terrible large family that is ! 
To be sure the Doctor has a handsome income, but I can 
hardly imagine how he will provide for them all.'* 
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^ Oil ! the eldeftt ton and daughter are settled." 
- " Yes, but then there are the two next girls nearly ready 
to come out, who most likely will not marry so well as Mrs. 
Ponsonby. Then there are Lewis and Marianne. I'm sure 
their father would do much better to send them to good 
schools than to bring them up at home, for they are very 
noisy* unformed young people. But there's so much talk of 
their superior education; and, when one goes there, one 
hears so much about experiments and air pumps and electri- 
cal machines, that it makes one quite sick. There did not 
use to be any of this nonsense when I was a girl. It was 
but last week the Doctor let them send up a fire balloon. I 
told him I thought it was very dangerous." 

**Ah, they'll repent it some of these days," said Mrs. 
Diana. 

** So J say," rejoined Mrs. Parkinson. " But, dear me, 
did you hear Mr. Curtis's story of Major Webster, that used 
to dine here in my father's time, dropping down dead % It 
was very shocking, really. He was not older than Mr. Par- 
kinson, and much the same sort of looking man, 0/ a full 
habit and florid complexion. I should not be surprised at 
his going off in the same way some of these days, for he has 
a great many of the symptoms Mr. Curtis mentioned, and so 
I said to Mr. Curtis ; and he said if any thing of that kind 
should ever occur, the best thing would be " 

" For him to marry my widow," said Mr. Parkinson in 
his usual quiet voice. 

** La ! Mr. Parkinson," cried his wife, looking vexed and 
confused, " who would have thought of your hearing what 
we were talking about ?" 

" What you were talking about, my dear, you mean ; for I 
did not perceive aunt Diana's lips in motion." 

" Well, all I know, is," said Mrs. Parkinson, " that it's 
very disagreeable to live with a person that sometimes is deaf 
ana sometimes is not." 

" My dear, the fault is not in my deafness, which is never 
to great as you will persist in maintaining it is, but in your 
having got such a habit of speaking in a shrill key that you^ 
don't know when you are making use of it." 

" J speak in a shrill key 1 Why, not long ago, you ac- 
cused me of muttering.'.' 

** Only of speaking indistinctly, my love, which prevents 
my benefiting by your agreeable conversation, and then yoi; 
fancy I am deaf" 
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"Well, there really is no pleasing. you, one way or the 
other ,^' cried Mrs. Parkinson very crossly, and retreating 
with a hed candlestick as she spoke ; " I think, deaf pr not 
deaf, you are enough to tire the patience of Job!'* 



CHAPTER IV. 

ABSENT WITHOUT LEAVE. 

There being no necessity for minutely tracing little Rosina 
Wellford's history during her abode at Park-Place, it need 
merely be stated that Mrs. Parkinson soon discovered her 
grievous mistake in supposing she could le^rn to be fond of 
children, and that the system of management pursued by her 
was such as to have a ruinous effect on her protegee's tem- 
per and happiness. Injudicious indulgence was shortly fol- 
lowed by injudicious severity, or rather by a course of petty 
thwartings and teasings as difficult to bear as the* tyrannical 
exercise of power on a larget scale. One circumstance, in- 
deed, meliorated Rosina' s fate. Mrs. Parkinson, flimsily 
educated and without taste or talent for communicating or ac- 
quiring knowledge, was ill qualified to teach her charge 
more than she knew already ; and a temporary illness induc- 
ed her to accept Mrs. Pennington's friendly proposal that 
the little girl should be sent to the rectory every morning to 
take her lessons with Lewis and Marianne. Mrs. Penning- 
ton made the offer, in fact, more in compassion 'to the niece 
than the aunt ; but Mrs. Parkinson found herself so much 
the gainer by three hours' daily quiet, that though she jeal- 
ously commanded Rosina to return the instant lessons were 
over, she allowed the plan to be pursued after the ostensible 
motive for its adoption had ceased, satisfying her pride and 
her conscience by the reflection that it was no great favour 
from the Penningtons after all, as Mr. Wellford had been 
the Doctor's second cousin. Rosina regularly poured forth 
her woes in confidence to her sympathizing young compan- 
ions, who deeply resented her wrongs, and looked upon 
Mrs. Parkinson as the greatest tyrant that ever lived. Com- 
miseration, however, though it alleviated, could not heal her 
childish griefs; as she increased in years and understanding. 
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her dependent situation, instead of growing more endurable 
from habit, became more intolerable. A warm, heart, warm 
temper, and quick apprehension, gave keener edge to the sar- 
casms which Mrs. Parkinson when in an ill temper, (and 
that was sometimes seven days in a week,) levelled at her 
mother and family — sarcasms, much harder to bear than the 
restraint on her activity and noisy spirits, which had formerly 
called forth her childish tears. There were other methods 
of making her feel dependent and degraded. Every year 
Mrs. Parkinson now made a point of sending her sister a 
silk gown; no very great gift, certainly, considering the 
affluence of her own circumstances ; but unceasing were 
the allusions ostentatiously made in all companies to this an- 
nual present ! " Ah ! that is a pretty sarsenet of yours, Mrs. 
Pennington; just the colour of the last I seht poor sister 
Wellford — no, I think her's was more of a slat? — she has 
not long been out of mourning, you know, and in her cir- 
cumstances, it's best to have something that will hide the 
dirt. 1 didn't buy her a figured one, because a plain silk will 
turn. I dare say she'll make it last " (in a confidential tone) 
" till I send her another. I wish I could do more, but you 
know 1 have this girl to keep." — " Mrs. Jones, may I trou- 
ble you for a pin ? Ah, your pin cushion is oflT the same 
piece as a gown I bought yesterday for Mrs. Wellford, I do 
believe ! You got the silk at Mr. Price's, I dare say ; ah, 
yes, four and threepence a yard, the very same." It was 
almost as intolerable to be pointed out to every morning 
caller as " one of poor sister Kate's children. A terrible 
large family! — left quite unprovided, so that she took her 
entirely out of charity." Poor Rosina learnt " how salt is 
the savour of another person's bread, and how hard it is to 
climb another person's stairs." Often the burning tears 
moistened her daily portion of needlework ; and often they 
wetted her sleepless pillow as she lay thinking of the home, 
despised, as it seemed, by all others, but dear beyond mea- 
sjure to her who had been sent from it to prove the wretched- 
ness of splendid dependence. Not unfrequently she was de- 
prived of her only consolation, the society of the young Pen- 
ningtons, till she had humbled herself for some real or ima- 
ginary fault, which, to a temper like hers, was gall and 
wormwood. Rosina attained her twelfth year, and her dis- 
position appeared to be gfowing reckless and sullen. Her 
letters to her mother were always submitted to the censorship 
of Mrs. Parkinson, whose temper was not meliorated by 
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time, while Mr. Parkinson was of too passive a nature to at- 
tempt interference; and Mrs. Diana, if not so cross, was 
even more formal and fidgetty than her niece. Affairs at 
length came to a crisis. Rosina took an extraordinary reso* 
lution and acted upon it She ran away ! 

Her aider and abettor in this daring step was Lewis Pen- 
ningtou/ He it was, who, fired by the recital of her wrongs 
at a moment when her heart was fiili almost to bursting, de- 
clared that if he were in her place^ he would endure such 
tyranny no longer, shewed the feasibility of a return to Sum- 
merfiefd, lent her a guinea to pay her coach hire, hailed the 
stage as it passed the shrubbery gate, saw her safely placed 
in it, wished her good luck and called out " all right." He 
returned to the rectory with a bofd confidence of a boy of 
fifteen, not without a spice of mischief in his composition, 
and ready to endure whatever punishment might await him 
for having freed innocence from thraldom; while Rosina, 
terrified almost out of her senses at the hardihood of the 
enterprize, yet trembling with delight at her emancipation, 
shrank into one of the corners of the stage as it passed the 
lodge of Park-Place, and turned pale with alarm when it 
drew up at Che inn to receive parcels and passengers. The 
door was abruptly opened, and she started, with the appre- 
hensiveness of guilt, in the expectation of seeing some mem- 
ber of her uncle's household ; but it was only the coachman, 
who jerked in a brown paper parcel and then remounted his 
box. They clattered over the bridge which separated Stoke 
Barton from the adjoining .parish ; trees, houses, and steeple? 
faded in the distance ; and the agitated girl began to hope 
that now, unless some very cross accident indeed should hap- 
pen, she was beyond the reach of pursuit ; but there was 
still sufficient uncertainty hanging, over her fate to prei^ent 
her feeling comfortable. The possibility of her mother's 
displeasure haunted her mind, and by the time she had 
reached Summerfield, this source of apprehension had work- 
ed her up to such a state of agitation that, on entering the 
room where Mrs. Wellford and Hannah sat at tea, she could 
only reply to their eager and anxious inquiries by a torrent 
of tears. When at length she could speak articulately, she 
gave an account of all her grievances, the recapitulation of 
which again choked her utterance, and she murmured an 
almost inaudible request that her mother would not send her 
again to Park-Place. 

" To ParkrPlace?" repeated Mrs. Wellford, whose cheek 
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glowed with hectic colour, " No, Rosina, did I even wish it, 
there is no likelihood that your aunt would receive you 
again. The doors of that house we may consider as closed 
against us for ever. You have certainly acted daringly and 
imprudently in taking so important a step as quitting a home 
in which your friends had placed you : however, that is past 
now and cannot be recalled. You have, I fear, been injudi- 
ciously treated, and now that we are once more united, no 
consideration on earth shall tempt me to consent to a second 
separation. It has been painful enough to both of us." 

Tears fell from the mother's eyes, as she stooped to kiss 
Rosina' s cheek. ** I hope your future conduct will prove to 
me," said she, " that what has passed has been more attribu- 
table to adverse circumstances, and your aunt's imperfect 
knowledge of the management of children, than to the hasti- 
ness of your own temper." 

Rosina sighed, and secretly resolved that whatever the 
faults of that temper had hitherto been, they should be seen 
no more ; and now that the dreaded explanation had taken 
place, and she was received into favour, she had leisure to 
kiss Hannah again, and observe with wonder how much she 
was grown and improved. 

Hannah was at this time between sixteen and seventeen ; 
and like Thomson's rural heroine, — 

" Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty's self." 

It might be said of her features that they reminded you of 
the Grecian contour, though not strictly conformabla to it ; 
and they completely harmonized with the calm, pure, and 
chastened spirit that shone through them. Her counte- 
nance, if seldom radiant with vivacity, was generally smiling 
and tranquil; and her dark blue eyes, if they did n,ot sparkle 
with genius, at least beamed with intelligence and sweet- 
ness. 

Hannah was as much struck with Rosina' s growth as Ro- 
sina was with Hannah's beauty ; and now that ** the absent 
had returned, the long, long lost was found," there was 
muc)l to be told and inquired into on both sides. Rosina 
enjoyed the consciousness of being once more at home, 
though every thing looked very small to her, and her spirits 
rapidly rose, albeit her mirth was rather hysterical. She 
ran into the kitchen to see her old favourite, Betty; ^d 
Betty nearly recalled her lachrymose propensities by inquir- 
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ing "how in the world she came from Park-Place;" but the 
choking in her throat soon subsided, and before her gossip 
was half at an end, she was called off by the sound of her 
brother Matthew's voice. Matthew, now a fine boy of fif- 
teen, was serving his time with Mr. Good, under whose roof 
he lived, though he ran down to the White Cottage when- 
ever he had an opportunity. He welcomed his younger 
sister with noisy joy, was inquisitive into the story of her 
wrongs, indignant at Mrs. Parkinson's ill usage, and pitied 
her so much that Rosina went to bed impressed with the 

(leasing conviction that she had been a heroine in distress. . 
Irs. Wellford saw the mischievous tendency of Matthew's 
commendations, and was sorry for it ; but was more indignant 
at her sister's conduct thaii in Rosina's presence she had 
thought fit to express. 

In the course of the following morning, Rosina ran in 
from the garden, exclaiming, '* That tiresome Mr. Russell is 
coming down the hill I " 

** Tiresome!" repeated Hannah with surprise, "nobody 
thinks Mr. Russell tiresome now." 

" Dear me ! " cried Rosina, " why none of us could bear 
him when I went away." 

True, my dear," said her mother, " but that was because 
we did not know him. Mr. Russell is an excellent young 
man, and does great good among the poor." 

*\He may be very excellent," said Rosina, " but I'm sure 
he is not very young. However, here he comes." 

Mr. Russell entered with several books under his arm; 
" Well, Hannah," said he, smiling, " here is' Hayley's Life 
of Cowper for you at last. Grood morning to you, Mrs. 
Wellford. Ah, Rosina, how do you do?" 

All were surprised at the quietness of this last salutation. 
" Are you not astonished," said Mrs. Wellford, " to see Ro- 
sina among us once more ?" 

" No," said he, " I was astonished to hear of it; but news 
travels fast in countYy villages. Matthew looked in upon me 
on his return to Mr. Good's, and communicated the intel- 
ligence." . 

" She did not follow quite the usual routme observe* by 
young ladies in setting out on their travels," said Mrs. 

Wellford. _ „ , , . 

" So I hear," returned Mr. Russell, looking gravely at Ro- 
sina, who felt rather abashed. After inquiring for his firiendi 
the Penningtons, he proceeded to talk about books, and one 
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Abel Tnieinan, a village prodigy, who had made some asto. 
nishing diiscoveries in mechanics ; to the surprise and ihorti* 
fication of Rosina, who had expected him to shew some en* 
riosity respecting her adventures. She thought liim a more 
disagreeable person than ever, and wondered how Hannah 
could read his stupid bookSi 

In the afternoon, a furious letter came from Mrs. Parkin- 
son, accusing both Rosina and her mother of meanness, im 
solence, and ingratitude, saying that all Stoke Barton was cry- 
ing out at Rosina' s unheard of conduct, and that the young 
Penningtons were in high disgrace for having connived at 
her absconding. She added tlmt this was the last time she 
would hold any communication with a branch of her family 
so wholly undeserving of her patronage. 

Mrs. Wellford burnt the letter without shewing in to her 
daughters, merely telling them that their aunt Parkinson, 
as might naturally have been expected, was exceedingly 
angry. 

Every one being now thoroughly well informed that Miss 
Rosina Wellford had run away from Park-Place and returned 
to Summeriield, she soon sank into the insignificance of a 
little girl of twelve years old, and quietly resumed her usual 
employments. In the course of a week, she received a letter 
from Marianne Pennington^ in answer to one which her mo-' 
ther had allowed her to send in a parcel, remitting a guinea to 
Lewis. Marianne hoped she was well and had found her 
mamma and sister so likewise, and stated that both she and 
Lewis had been in sad disgrace, but were now forgiven. The 
rest of the epistle was about birds, flowers, and the French 
governess Mademoiselle Mackau. Thenceforward, as neither 
of the young friends had much money to expend in postage, 
the correspondence was renewed only at distant intervals* 



CHAPTER V. 

FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 



It is sometimes possible to run away from a bad habit. An 
individual who in some particular circumstances is conscious 
he has deserved the reprehension of his acquaintance, has the 
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power and often the inclination, on entering a new society 
of commencing a reformation without the annoyance of its 
being generally kjiown that reform is needed. He turns over 

' a new leaf— ^in short, with a volti subito. This was partly 
the case of Rosina, who, conscious of her &ults of temper, 
resolved that they should never betray her now that she was 
once more in her dear home where every one was kind and 
good-humoured. The acting on this prudent determination, 
together with her mother^s gentle system of management, and 

. the infrequency of temptation, effected a considerable improve- 
ment, though her feults were yet fer from being eradicated. 
In consideration both in speaking and acting was the failing 
which oftenest required her mother's correction; and, next 
to this, a want of application to any pursuit when it ceased 
to be amusing. 

Rosina had been so well grounded in the elements of ma- 
ny feminine accomplishments by the Penningtons' Parisian 
governess, that it only required her own diligence to attain 
excellence in almost any pursuit she chose to undertake; and 
Mrs. Wellford was very anxious that she should adhere to 
the plans already commenced with so much success. Rosi- 
na's stj/le in every thing she undertook bore an accurate like- 
ness to her own disposition. Her handwriting, for instance, 
was more free than is usual at her age, but wanting in. neat- 
ness. Her drawings were bold, sketchy, and incorrect. She 
would often cover a sheet of paper with odd groups of 
knights errant, ladies, pages, squires, and long robed signors, 
which reminded one of Cervantes, or Aribsto, or Spenser's 
Fairy Glueen, and which excited wonderful admiration and 
pleasure in the mother and sister; but on examination it was 
generally found that one had no neck, another's head was 
twisted hind part before, arms and legs were put 6n where 
they were never known to grow, some were standing in the 
air, and others so aslant that it was impossible they should 
keep their balance — faults by no means uncommon in the 
hit-or-miss school. On their being pointed out by the matter- 
of-fact critics, Rosina generally observed that " it was much 
easier to give advice than to mend;" an undeniable fact; — and 
that "she was tired just then, but would correct the faults -ano- 
ther time ;" which time never came. With respect to music, 
again, Rosina had a sweet voice, quick finger and excellent 
ear, and could play off any easy piece at sight ; but her exe- 
cution wanted finish. At Summerfield, indeed, she had not 
much opportunity of keeping up her practice ; for she had left 
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all her music behind, and the- only instrument in the house 
was an old square piano-forte, which her father had bought, 
years ago, for fifteen pounds at a sale. On this divine instru- 
ment Rosina flourished ©ver all the lessons she could recol- 
lect in the absence of her notes ; and if she stuck in the middle 
of a troublesome variation, she chaneed the key, and went off 
to something else ; till she was completely tired of all her old 
tunes. Lady Worral then lent her half a dozen hearvy vo- 
lumes of Handel, Gluck, Piccini, &c., half of which were un- 
intelligible, being printed in- score. Mrs. Good also rum- 
maged out some reels and country dances and a collection of 
Vauxhall songs ; but even with the free use of these, Rosina' s 
music soon came to a stand. 

Hannah had no claim to the title of '* an accoi%lished 
young person." Music she had never had an opportunity of 
learning, and she had a taste, rather than a genius for draw- 
ing. She was fond of botany, and sometimes endeavoured to 
copy the outline of a flower in pencil ; but her attempts, though 
neat, were cramped. Her hand was not what artists call 
"sufficiently untied." But in the culture of her garden-flow- 
ers, in long rambles among the green bowery lanes and over 
the spirit-reviving heath, in needlework, and in. reading, Han- 
nah found sufficient resources without the assistance of mu- 
sic or painting. Her threaded steel was remarkably feli- 
citous in its execution of 

"buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 
Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn ;" 

and her delicate hemstitch and satinstitch formed the only or- 
nament of her neat and simple dress. Poetry was a source 
of keen enjoy ment to her; not indeed the love-rapine-and-mur- 
der school, of which no specimens had come to her knowledge, 
but the descriptive, contemplative, and moralizing class of 
writers, among whom may be instanced, as two of her bosom 
favourites, Thomson and Cowper. She had also enough mind 
to understand and delight in Milton. At first her reading 
was confined to the often turned over volumes of her father's 
moderate collection; Ivut in after-times, Mr. Russell, whose 
study shelves were amply furnished with standard works, and 
who subscribed moreover to a town library, continually sup 
plied her with a change of useful and amusing literature, 
Hannah understood French perfectly when she read it to her- 
voi. I.— c. 
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i^li; b«i having principally leamt it hy $ighi, was diffident of 
)i^ accent lS)8itaa, on the contnury, had always had a mor- 
tal aversion to grammars, French or English ; but her excel- 
lent ear had enakled her completely tp catch the Parisian pro- 
nunciation of Mademoiselle MacKau, who had insisted on 
French being invariably spoken in school hours. She there- 
fore gladly abandoned her needlework to read Voltaire's » 
Charl^XlI- and Pierre le Grand to Hannah every afternoon, 
as long as they lasted. 

In so confined a neighbourhood as Summexfield, of course 
there was not much change of society; but is the small round 
of visits which were periodically exchanged, Mrs. Wellford 
was always accompanied by her daughters. Lady Worral 
loved a^me at whist, and generally invited the Goods and 
Mrs. Wellford every week or ten days to make up a rubber. 
On these occasions Mr. Russell, though he never played cards, 
sometimes looked in and chatted with the girls at their worl^ 
or challenged one of them to a game of chess. Mrs. Good 
and Mrs. Greenway also, had little tea parties, which some- 
times concluded with a dance ; and at Farmer Holknd^s there 
were &mous syllabubs out of door^ in the summer, and all 
sorts of noisy Christmas games in the winter. Such was the 
gaiety of which Hannah and Rosina partook ; and in the daily 
exercise of their domestic occupations, months and years fol- 
lowed each other, productive of much peaceful enjoym^it and 
leaving little mark behind, while the future promised lo be as 
much like the past as' possible. Nobody seemed to alter or 
grow much older, except the young; there were few deaths 
and fewer marriages. Mrs. Wellford at forty was as clear and 
delicate looking as she had been ten years before, and Lady 
Worral seemed to wear as well as her everlasting brown ^atip 
pelisse. The three Miss Hollands, who had formerly been 
village belles, were still single, and had gradually become 
stout, buxom, middle-aged women, retaining all the ^ood 
humour and hilarity of their youth. There seemed every 
prospect of the two Miss Wellfords likewise spending their 
existence in single blessedness; a prospect which Hannah, 
at the calm age of two and twenty, contemplated witM the 
most perfect composure, though Rosina, on the borders of 
seventeen, considered the subject with rather more impatience. 
Frequent consultations with her looking-glass, which told her 
that she was an extremely pretty giri, had awakened in. her 
a certain portion of vanity. This had as yet little opportunity 
of Hicnioxr^nrr itsclf, savo Wl tho somcwhcft self-complacent tx- 
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pression of her countenance, *nd the janty way of putting on 
he^ bonnet ; though in after times it involved more serious re- 
sults. She was devotedly attached to Hannah, and now and 
then fretted herself a little that so much beauty and sweetness 
should be wasted on the desert air; but in vain she invoked 
the heroes of ancient and modern romance, for, like Glen- 
dower's spirits, they did not come when she did call for them. 
At one time, from the frequency of Mr. Russell's visits, she 
really began tosuspect him of intending to make Hannah an 
offer, on which she immediately discovered him to be endow- 
ed with a thousand good qualities to which she had heretofore 
been blind. He was not so very old, after all, and certainly 
not at all old bachelorish in his ways I But the offer was not 
made, and Rosina wondered how she could have changed her 
opinion of him, for he was just the same prosy good sort of a 
man as ever. Then he began to pay Rosina more attention 
than formerly, seemed suddenly aware that the "young lady" 
was rising into the "young woman,*' look the liberty of telling 
her of a few of her faults, at first playfully, then seriously; 
was evidently Auch gratified by her improving on some of 
his hints, and vexed and even cross at her slighting his advice 
on some other points. What could all this interest in her 
cktvixcteT mean? He had become such an habitual visitor at 
the White Cottage, that it was looked on as somethiiig re- 
markable if two days passed without seeing him. Was it 
possible that Rosina could be the attraction? That was too 
ridiculotte; — yet it was better, at least more entertaining, for 
a man to be even ridiculous than merely solemnly stupid. 
There would be some eddi in refusing him ; all the village 
would know it, and be astonished at her, and pity him. Nay, 
the poor man was so al^^le that she really beVeved she 
should pky him herself Vcxtf Mr. Ru^ell ! 

However, poor Mr. "RussefP continued to eat, drink, and 
sleep as wetll as usuaj, quite unconscious of the bold step that 
was expected from him ; and Rosina felt %alf ashamed of her- 
self for having indulged iiy^uch silly and improbable specu- 
lations. It was plain thaC he wa3 in love with neither of 
them ; most probably he had been disappointed in early life. 
Thei^e was no one else whom even her fertile fancy could con- 
rert into a hero. An old ^llege friend, indeed, of Mr. Rus- 
sell's, one Dr. Black, was occasionally known to be at the 
Ticarage, and he even drank tea at Lady Worral's and Mrs. 
Wellford's, but this man Rosina particularly detested. It 
was to no purpose that Mr. Russell bespoke fiivour for him 
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on the score of his amiability, his deep learning, and varied 
powers of mind — ^he had a grating voice, a figure not unlike 
that of Dr. Syntax, a pair of legs in eVery body's wav; he 
dissolved nine lumps of sugar in every cup of tea, played with ' 
keys, scissars, or whatever lay within his reach while speaking, 
and sometimes, in his fits of abstraction, dropped the aforesaid 
keys or scissars into his immense pocket. It was impossible 
to endure Dr. Black. Then, the Hollands were visited by 
occasional troops of odd looking cousins from London, whose 
manners even Rosina's inexperience knew to be underbred; 
and Mr. Good had two nephews in the next market town, one 
articled to a solicitor, the other an usher in a public school, 
who dined with him every Sunday, and as often on week days 
as he thought proper to invite them. Sam, the articled clerk, 
was pert and disagreeable; Edwin, the usher, pale and prag- 
matical. Neither could, by any stretch of fancy, be coaxed 
into heroes, though they did tolerably well for partners in an 
occasional dance. So with the conviction that in due time-, 
she and Hannah would add two to the much abused sisterhood 
of old maids, Miss Rosina Wellford was olAiged to remain 
contented. 



CHAPTER VI. * 

A bachelor's tea table. 

Man is ^ ambulato^ animal. 1ft walks to and fvo, whether 
to digest his thought^ or his dtn&er, either in his study, in his 
garden, on his terrace, or wheresoever fate is kind enough to 
afford him room for stretching his legs. The Greeks and 
Romans were lux^ious people. They had actual ambula- 
tories built of marble, sheltered fi^ the weather, and adorned 
with pillars and statues. # 

The Reverend William Russell was not so well off— his 
library was fourteen feet by sixteen, without deducting for the 
bookcases; and five strides broucdit him from one extremity 
to the other, even if he took the oiagonal of the square. So 
he bought himself a library chair; and when his thoughts re- 

Suired shaking, he stepped out into the churchyard, whera 
lere was a lime-tree walk. 
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Summerfield church, it either ^as or oiaght to have been 
stated, stood on the brow of a hill. When Mr. ftussell passed 
through' the little garden gate which opened into the church- 
yard, he might, if he turned to the right, behold a very pleas- 
ing prospect. Towards the east was seen the steep straggling 
street which composed the village, a confused and picturesque 
mixture of white-washed and red-brick tenements, projecting 
gable-ends and tall chimney-stacks, beneath elm, poplar, and 
horse-che'snnt trees; Lady WorraPs grounds rising immediate- 
ly behind, and in the extreme distance, a range of chalk hills, 
at the foot of which ran the high road. 

Yet towards this view, pretty as it was in itself, Mr. Russell 
seldom turned when leisure allowed him to chose between 
his right hand and his left. On the south side of the church- 
yard lay his favourite gravel walk shaded by limes, where he 
could digest the secondlyg and thirdlys of his sermon, or 
pause to gaze in pleased reverie on the scene below. The val- 
ley on this side was deeper than that towards the village, and 
completely shut in by a chain of hills. The scenery was essen- 
tially rural, not a single habitation being in sight, though the 
smoke from Mrs. Wellford's chimney rose from behind a 
clump of trees. The valley was intersected by a stream, and 
chiefly used for pasture.' In one spot, therefore, might be 
seen a Cuyp-like group of cows either grazing or standing 
mid-leg in the water, while at a little distance, a snow white . 
flock of sheep cropped the grass : and the milkmaid's call 
and the shepherd boy's whistle were in perfect harmony with 
the accessories of the picture. Occasionally too, Hannah 
might be seen watering the flowers in the neat garden, which, 
though closely hedged, w^as from the height on which the 
churchyard stood, completely overlooked , and in the perfect 
stillness which reigned around might even be heard the dis- 
tant tone of Rosina's girlish voice as she sat at her work be- 
neath the walnut-tree. 

Such was the scene which Mr. Russell loved full well to 
contemplate, and which, one fine July evening, after some 
hours of close study, he stepped forth to enjoy. The valley was 
in all its beauty ; the sun threw its slanting beams on the 
varied green of the foliage and the rich purple of the dis- 
tance; the milkmaid in her red petticoat and white apron, 
was driving home her cows and singing as she went, the 
shephprd-boy was peeling a willow wand and whistling loud 
and clear; "the insect world were on the wing," and the air 
was loaded with happy sounds of lif«. Hannah too, in her 

c* 
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white ffowB, was sittings beneath, the walnut-tree, ap{>arently 
sympathizing with the feelings which made Dr. Paley ex- 
claim, " It M a happy world after all ! " and Mr. Russeirs 
eyes, after takiag the circuit of the valley, were gradually 
returning to dwell on its gentle heroine, when he beeame 
aware that another was also drinking in its beauties. 

On a grassy bank at a short distance from the church-yar4 
and rather below it, commanding a view of Mrs. Wellfijrd's 
cottage as well as of the surrounding country, sat a young 
man very intently engaged in drawing what was prol«bly a 
sketch of the scene before him, as he frequently regarded it 
attentively for a few minutes and then resumed his occupa- 
tion. The bold, rapid motion of his hand and arm conveyed 
the idea of a masterly touch, yet he seemed dissatisfied with 
his success, for he now and then paused, shook his head, and 
wistfully reconsidered the prospect. Mr. Russell, who was un- 
able to see his face, judged him from his figure and occupa- 
tion to be a stranger ; and after watching his movements a 
little while with considerable interest, had enough of the Paul 
Pry in his composition to open the gate and walk towards 
him : perhaps he thought it might be Turner or Glover. As 
he approached from behind, the young stranger all at once gave 
up his attempt, changed his position to one of entire uncon- 
straint, and tnrew his sketch-book on the grass, so that Mr. 
Russell nearly stumbled over it. Footsteps, and a little excla- 
mation scarcely amounting to a word, made the artist aware 
of his vicinity ; he started from his luxurious half-incumbent 
position, and stretched out his arm to remove the impediment, 
with a good-natured ** I beg you pardon." 

*' No pardon is necessary, sir — Allow me — " said Mr. Rus- 
sell, stooping to assist him to collect numerous little scraps of 
paper which fluttered from the leaves of the sketch-book, 
some of which he honourably took pains not to see were 
poetry. 

•' Pray do not trouble yourself, sir — I am an awkward fel- 
low," said the stranger, scrambling together the fugitive 
pieces. — " I am infinitely obliged to you" — as the last of the 
covey, evidently a fine drawing, was restored by Mr. Russell. 

" I wish," said the vicar smiling, " I could be bold enough 
to hope that my little service might be rewarded by a sight 
vof the tantalizing waif I have had the pleasure of restoring." 

The young man gave him a good-humoured but searching 
look, with a pair of brilliant black eyes. " Oh, certainly, if 
you wish ii,^^ returned he, after bestowing a second glance on 
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his drawing — '* You guess it, I suppose, to be a view of the 
ralley before us. You are welcome to see the sketch, though 
I fancy it is very different from what you expect tb find it." 

Mr. Russell eagerly examined the dfrawins^ which was held 
out to him; and tonis great surprise, beheld ^ot only a 
yiew of the scenery immediately surrounding the White Cot- 
tage, but Hannah herself seated on her garden-chair beneath 
the tree. A few clever touches had g^ven the easy outline of 
her figure and the general fonn of her simple drapery ; and 
imagination easily supplied the profile of the sweet and 
thoughtful face resting on her hand, beneath the graceful 
bfaiding of her light brown hair. 

" That figure comes in well, I think ?" said the artist inter- 
rogatively. 

Mr. Russell looked at it long and intently ; at length he 
replied with an accent of much pleasure, " Yes she eoma in 
well, as you say. You have caught the ladys reseml^lanee, 
sir, even better than that of the scenery ; and I may say in 
the words of Milton, 

'Much I the place admire; the person more.' 

Tour representation of place and person, I mean. It is 
txcellent." 

*• Odd enough," cried the young man with a delighted look, 
" that the same, or nearly the same passage should have oc- 
curred to both of us ! k was but a minute ago that I was silent- 
ly applying to myself the beautiful simile which immediately 
follows the line you have just quoted. You doubtless re- 
member it?" 

Mr. Russell looked as if he did not remember it ; and the 
artist with at least as much energy as the ocoasion required, 
repeated the following lines 

*' ' As one who lone in populous cities pent 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing, on a summer's day ; to breathe 
Among the pleasant Tillages and farms 
Adjoined, ftota each thing met conceives delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound, — 
If chance with n3nnph-Iike steps &ir maiden pass, 
What pleasing seemed, through her now pleases more ; 
She moMt, and m her look sums all delight.* " 

** Imagine, sir/' continued the enthusiastic speaker, after 
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baring very pleasingly enunciated this difficult passage, — 
'* Imagine, sir, the force with which these lines must be felt by 
a man passionately fond of nature in all her varied forms, 
compelled by his profession to pass half the year in the fever- 
ish excitement and pestiferous atmosphere of London, and 
who, escaping at length from his bondage, plunges into the 
country and comes all at onCe on such a scene as this!" 

" It must indeed be delightful," said Mr. Russell. 

** It is almost intoxicating!" exclaimed the stranger, who 
paused, apparently inclined to laugh af his own warmth of ex- 
pression. He tied the strings of his portfolio, and added in a 
more temperate tone, " I assure you that when I sprang off 
the coach-box half an hour ago, and strolled into the church- 
yard to look about me while the horses were changing, the 
view^ which unexpectedly presented itself, filled me with such 
delight that no words could have given expression to my feel- 
ings. Being without aim or object, except to find subjects 
for my pencil, I hurried back to the inn, took my portman- 
*teau from the stage, and resolved to remain here till I had ex- 
hausted the resources of the neighbourhood. Perhaps you, 
who appear a resident in this part of the world, can tell me 
fiow soon that period is likely to arrive." 

" We hare abundance of fine scenery around us," said Mr. 
Russell, " and I think it will be some time before you will 
complain of want of materials for your pencil Meanwhile, 
if my services are worth acceptance as a cicerone " — 

'* Thank you," replied his n»w acquaintance, "I shall 
gladly avail myself of your kindness. I am, as you may 
have guessed from my sketching, an artist." 

"From the excellence of your sketching," said Mr. Russell. 
*'May I have the pleasure of knowing ?" 

" Huntley, sir," said the young man, a second time forestall- 
ing him^ — " My name is Huntley. . You may probably have 
seen my father^s name in the papers, some years ago — an 
officer who distinguished himself in the American war. He 
has Ions: been dead." 

Mr. Russell did not recollect the name o( Captain Huntley, 
till the stranger reminded him of some striking circumstan- 
ces which instantly brought to his memory that officer's 
unavailing bravery and melancholy death. Pleased with the 
rencontre, and with the na"ivet6 which had led the young 
arti^ to speak thus unreservedly of himself and his connec- 
tions, he invited him to drink tea at the vicarage. 

The invitation was accepted as frankly as it was- given. 
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Mr. Huntley put his portfolio under his arm, and before he 
turned away, gave a parting look at Mrs. Wellford's cottage. 
" That is a pretty little place," said he—" I can hardly tell 
what to make of it. In spite of its roses, hollyhocks, and 
garden-seats, I should set it down for the tenement of some 
small farmer, or bettermost sort of labourer; and yet the 
lady—" 

*'/5 a lady, I assure you," said Mr. Russell; "that cottage 
is inhabited by the widow and orphans of an excellent man 
who was my predecessor in the vicarage." 

" Indeed!" cried Mr. Huntley — "Have I then been sketch- 
ing a lovely young Lavinia? 

• 

'' * She trith her wido'vred mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, lived in a cottage far retired. — ' " 

" No ! Miss Wellford^s mother is still a pretty woman, and 
neither in ill health, neglected, nor sunk in poverty." 

Mr. Huntley laughed, and followed his new .ficquaintance 
to the vicar^e. " This is more like an adventure," cried 
he with animation, " than one often meets with in these steam- 
engine days, when minds and roads are equally Macadam- 
ized." 

On entefing Mr. RusselPs parlour, his quick eye instantly 
glanced round to discover whether it were decorated by any 
specimens of art. A little miniature of Fanny Russell, the 
young woman who had died at Gintra, a fine engraving from 
Da Vinei's Last Supper, and another of the Madonna della 
Seggiola, were all that met his view. The new publications 
wmch lay on the windowseat afforded a more fertile subject 
of conversation, and by the time Mr. Russell had manu&c- 
tured his bachelor's essence, the two acquaintance seemed to 
understand each other's minds as well as if they had been 
intimate for years. They trod the classic field together, and 
discussed men, morals, and manners. Thence they diverged 
to the arts. Huntley asked his new friend if he had seen the 
last Exhibition. 

" No," said Mr. Russell. " Strange as it may seem to you, . 
during the ten years I have held this vicarage, I have only 
visited London three times, and always on business." 

** That does seem strange. — How a man with talents and 
tastes such as appear to be yours should be content to vege- 
tate in a country place like this, pretty as it is, seems hasdly 
9Q extraordinary as,— pardon me, — that in such a confined 
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neighbourhood you diould preserve such freshness and vigour 
of mind. How have you prevented your colloquial powers 
from jrusting?" 

** Nay, sir, you compliment — ^it is likely enough that they 
hat>e a little rust : a country parson has too many allurements 
to slovenly indolence to be always proof against temptation ; 
yet strange to say, though self-indulgence generally grows 
upon us, I am far less insensible to the claims and pleasures 
of society than I was some years ago. When I first came, 
here, I had a morbid delight in solitude ; it was the greatest 
of luxuries to me ta shut myself up with my books, and to 
brOod over them and my own melancholy ispeculations. 
Death had recently broken up the beloved circle which in old 
times had gathered round my fiither*s hearth. However, I 
convinced myself at length that this yielding to regret was 
not only weak but inexcusable; I looked abroad among my 
flock, and found man}^ members of it more companionable 
than I had at first supposed. Few of them are very refined, 
I grant — ^but when we take to study human nature as a sci- 
ence, all' varieties of it have something interesting or enter- 
taining." 

"* As have all varieties of the human countenance," said 
Huntley. " I never saw a face yet, however vulgar or ordi- 
nary, the study of which might not benefit a painfer." 

*' Pray, Mr. Huntley, do you make landscape or figures 
your study?" 

" Oh, I belong to the historico-picturesque >school. That 
may be termed, you know, the melo-draina^of painting. 
Nothing comes amiss to me — houses, men, women, children, 
animals, old ruins, shattered trees, gipsy tents, antique furni- 
ture, — all turn to account in some way or other." 

*' You speak very enthusiastically of your profession." 

" Is it not a profession to demand enthusiasm? Only think 
of the stores of mind and memory that must be brought to it, 
if we would pursue it with a hope of success ; only think of 
the manner in which it clarifies the vision to every thing that 
is grand and beautiful ! A painter must have all the know- 
ledge of history and anatomy that books and professors can 
teach, together with an originality of combination, (for inven- 
tion is nothing more,) that never can be taught ; he must un- 
derstand moral as well as physical anatomy — I mean the diffe^ 
rent forms in which passions express themselves, so as to be 
able to represent human beings under their influence. What 
laborious thought and practice this supposes ! And when 
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labour has won tba victory^ tiiere vemains tke b^smess of 
hldjlng the traces of that laboQr — ^the raking over the plough- 
ed clods, to make all look finished and ev^eoL What says 
Tasso? 



* L'arte che itttto fa, nulla si scopre.' 

Is not enthusiasm neoessary to carry a man through till this? 
Talking of the anatomy of the mind, what incompaf able 
opportunities, sir, must your Roman Catholic brethren have 
of attaining a knowledge of it through the medium ^ of con- 
fession ! What must it be to see man's heart laid bare to the 
Tiew ! to hear all the impulses and suggestions that led to 
crime described with the eloquence of remorse !— Pretty 
young penitents, on the other hand, showing their purity of 
mind by their contrition for some venial fault — some harmless 
piece of coquetry, or trick played on the old duenna !— *Truly, 
it would be amusing enough to have a week's play at &ther 
confessor?" 
"Taking his own fasts and penances into consideration?" 
" Why yes, I think so. — He quits his hard pallet before 
daybreak, with less reluctance, of course, than if it were of 
eider-down, joins a procession of his brethren, which, if he 
have the smallest taste for the picturesque, must be very grati- 
fying to his imagination, accompanies them to a splendid 
chapel, hears a mass of the most divine music, adores some 
master-piece of Raffaelle or Correggio, then retires again to 
his cell to whip himself with a small knotty cord, which is 
the least agreeable part of the business, I grant, though it 
must be remembered that the degree of severity with ^hich 
he inflicts the stripes is entirely optional ; and some we may 
guess, wield the scourge with considerable gentleness. Then 
comes his breakfast ! A glorious one, nine times out of ten, 
it is, and even if it be a fast day, one may have something 
worse thaii fish. After breakfast, he and a brother monk take 
a walk; and if we may judge from Pinelli's etchings,. they do 
not object to stop before a puppet-show, a saltarello, or what* 
ever amusement may be going on. They say *' benedicite" 
to every pretty contadina, come hon^ to a second mass, carry 
the host, perhaps, to some dying sinner, in a marble palace, 
dine, and sing mass ^gain. Then for his afternoon amute^ 
ment, our monk steps into his confessional where a second 
Schedoni possibly comes to afford him ten times the excite^ 
ment of Mrs. Radcliffe's best novel, or without baingu second 
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Theodosius, his vanity is gratified by the confessions of a 
Gonstantia." 

"Still, Mr. Huntley, custom ^" 

" Oh, sir, your servant ! — I only said for a week." 
A pause nov\r ensued, such as the most clever and talkative 
cannot always prevent ; which was broken by Mr. Russell's 
asking Huntley whether he were acquainted with a young 
painter, a kinsman of his, by name Frank Russell. 

" Do I know honest Frank V^ cried Huntley gaily — ** Frank 
Russell, the most industrious of punsters, the idlest of stu- 
dents, the prince of good fellows ? Not to know him would 
argue myself unknown. He is to be found, manufacturing 
mirth in every studio." 

" Your description of him is likely enough to be exact," 
said Mr. Russell, "and accounts, I am afraid, for his not 
making any very rapid advance in the arts." 

** I will tell you the secret of Frank's slow progress, sir. 
He does not want talent, but he is in too easy circumstances. 
He wants poverty, to make him a good painter. Nothing like 
a little starvation, or the dread of it, to spur genius. So long 
as he does not depend on the sale of his pictures for his daily 
bread, he will not care that no one offers to buy them. He 
only puts his hands in his pockets and laughs. Tell him that 
he has committed some egregious fault in drawing, and he 
replies that it does not signify. He copies well. He makes 
a fine show at the British Gallery, where he generally choses 
some picture that has plenty of background. Background is 
his forte — a Rembrandt with only a nose and a triangular 
piece of cheek standing out from a mass of black, suits him 
exactly. He onpe set about an original historical composition 
on a large scale. So sanguine was he of success that before 
the group was half painted in, he bought an expensive frame 
for it. Afterwards, he became dissatisfied with his work, 
thought it too diffused, painted out the subordinate figures, and 
contracted the principal mass till nothing but a little island of 
light remained. Oh this his vast ocean of back-ground gradually 
encroached till the little island was finally swallowed up, and 
nothing but a large mass of blackness was lefl. Meanwhile, 
Frank had invited some professional friends to sup with him. 
80 nothing else would suit the whimsical fellow than to 
mount this total eclipse without sun or moon into his mag- 
nificent frame. Every one, of course, no sooner saw it than 
they were convidsed with laughter; and their mirth was in- 
creased by his gravely telling them that it was an allegorical 
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piece, repre$eatiAg tlae moi^l c^](^s of the Q^ntUe wbrl4. 
'He pkuced it in the same class with Correggio's * Notte.' 
Poor Fraak t notwithstanding his weakness for backgrpun<b, 
he is a very talented, as well as gentlemanly fellow — every 
body likes him ; and there is more jbeneatb the sur&ce than 
many suppose* Though the waves are frothy, the ocean is 
deep." 

Before Mr. Russell and his new acqfuaint^nce parted for 
the night, an arrangement was made for their visiting the 
remains of an old monastery at a few miles^ distance on the 
following day. The appointment was kept; the weather, the 
scenery, and the associations connected with monastic ruins 
conspired to kindle Huntley's enthusiasm and render him a 
more agreeable companion thao before. They again met in 
the evening, and drank their coffee at the large lattice window 
of Mr. Russell's study, through the open casemeat of which 
came the mingled perfume of sweet-briar and mignionette. 

" I like the air of this old vicarage exceedingly," said Mr. 
Huntley. " Though not positively picturesque in itself, it 
becomes so from the scenery in which it is embowered, and 
the graceful mantle of trailing plants flung over it." 

** The vicarage owes the latter attraction," said Mr. Russell, 
" to those who were prevented from reaping the reward of its 
beauty. Mrs. and Miss Wellford planted the clematis and 
s weetbriar just before I came to enjoy the improvements which 
resulted from their taste." 

" Miss Wellford?" repeated Huntley. ** That was the young 
lady we met to-day in the lane." 

" No, her elder sister. When I first came here and saw 
so many minute evidences of care and orderly arrangement 
on every side, I could hardly help considering myself a sup- 
planter ; and felt something like remorse when I beheld an 
orphan femily thrust into a cottage scarcely superior to that 
of a common labourer, that I, a single man, might sit down 
surrounded by superfluity of room." 

" That must have been a painful feeling to a generous mind. 
But are the family you speak of reconciled to the change in 
their situation ?" 

** Completely, I believe, so far as pecuniary circumstances 
are concerned. Their tastes, refined and yet simple, are fully 
satisfied; and the universal rush and struggle for wealth and 
luxury is never more surprising to me than when I have just 
been witnessing how much happiness is compatible with an 
income as limited ^s theirs. Mrs. Wellford has always pre- 
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Served the respect that was origfinally her due as the vicar's 
wife I and, from my being unmarried, has never had occasion 
to relinquish the duties of that station. She is a very charm- 
ing womap." 

'* Tastes refined and yet simple?" repeated Mr. Huntley, af- 
ter musing on the vicar's description. " How seldom they are 
to be found I I should be curious to see union of refinement 
and simplicity." 

*' Come " said Mr. Russell v^ith more than usual alertness, 
" what say you a visit to the White Cottage ? I should like 
to show you that the union does not exist merely iii my own 
fancy. You robbed the Miss Wellfords of their guest last 
night, so it but fair that this evening they should have two." 

'* With all my heart," said Huntley, quitting his seat with 
alacrity. They accordingly left the vicarage together. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

AN A. R. A. 

RosiNA, in her morning walk, had encountered Mr. Russell 
and Mr. Huntley. The former, without offering to introduce 
his companion, had merely smiled and said, " good morning, 
Rosina ;" leaving her to marvel exceedingly as she proceeded 
down the lane, who the intelligent looking young man could 
be by whom he was accompanied. She had heard of a Mr. 
Frank Russell, and of a younger brother of Dr. Black's. 
But there was as much dissimilarity between Mr. Russell's 
old crony and this young unknown as between black and 
white. She was sorry she had on her old bonnet, and on her 
return home related to her mother and sister what she per- 
sisted in calling "the adventure." 

" Really, Rosina," said Hannah, much amused, " I cannot 
call your passing Mr: Russell and probably some cousin or 
college friend of his, much of an adventure.' 

'* You may laugh," said Rosina, " but seldom as we see a 
new £ace in Summerfield, it i^ a kind of adventure neverthe- 
less." 

In the evening as she was reading beneath her favourite 
walnut-tree, Rosina heard animated voices in the lane, and 
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recognized the tones of Mr. Russell. Guessing that he was 
coming to call on her mother, accompanied by his unknown 
friend, she started up without exactly knowing why, and leav- 
ing her book on the seat, ran into the house. In another 
minute she perceived through the parlour casement that the 
two gentlemen were actually in the garden, and communi- 
cated the remarkable intelligence to her mother and sister, 
feeling very thankful that she had put on her jaconet frock in- 
stead of her cambric-muslin. 

As they passed the garden seat, Huntley pointed to the book 
Rosina had forsaken in her flight, and which had a sprig of 
myrtle between its leaves ; saying with something of Charles 
Kemble's expression in Hamlet, — 

**.* Do you see nothing there V " 

" Yes, indeed do I," cried Mr. Russell, taking up the 
voluoie, " I see my Greenfield's Essays lying out of doors 
exposed to the chance of bad weather or theft, for which I 
shall take the liberty of scolding Miss Rosina." 

Accordingly he entered the parlour with the accusing 
witness in hand, exclaiming, ** So Rosina, this is the wav 
you treat my books !*' Huntley's introduction th^n toot 
place, and while Mrs. Wellford was receiving his pre&tory 
remarks on the weather and the scenery very politely, Mr. 
Russell found an opportunity of whispering to Haiinah, " A 
yohng artist, — a surprising genius with whom I fell in yes- 
terday by chance. 1 know little of him except that he is 
well acquainted with. a cousin of mine, and has evidently 
had the education of a gentleman ; but I think you will find 
him quite a rara avis. 

Hannah looked towards the stranger with interest and 
curiosity. At the same time, Mr. Huntley turning to ad- 
dress himself Jto her, gave Mr. Russell an opportunity of 
which he presently availed himself, of repeating nearly the 
same aside to Mrs. Wellford. 

" What an enchanting spot " began Huntley, " you have 
chosen for your delightful retirement ! Here you seem to 
have every thing around you which the poets tell us is ne- 
cessary or accessory to perfect happiness. 'Retirement, 
rural quiet, friendship, books.' And I may add music, may 
not I ? You have an instrument, I perceive." 

" I neither sing nor play," replied Hannah, '*but my sister 
does both." 

'* She has a charming resource then. I can hardly ima- 
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gine how ladies fill up their time without music. But per- 
haps you pursue the sister art ? You are fond of painting ?" 

** Very fond of looking at drawings," said Hannah, " but 
unfortunately I have no genius, and never made a tolerable 
drawing in my life. My sister drawfe, however '* 

*' How much she is to be envied for having two such de- 
lightful talents ! Music and painting are twin sisters and 
ought never to be separated. But is it possible you admire 
both these fascinating arts, yet have made no efibrts in either ? 
I fancy the denial is owing to your modesty — or perhaps poe- 
try is your engrossing study ?" 

Rosma*s wondering eyes turned from the smiling proposer 
of these sifting questions, whom she could hardly tell 
whether to believe an actual quizzer or not, to her sister, who 
replied with perfect simplicity, — 

" Yes, I am very fond of poetry, though I hope I do not 
allow it to become my engrossing pursuit.'* 

*' Pursuit ? oh then, you write ! ^" 

" Oh, dear, no !" 

** Nor your sister ?" inquired he, looking archly towards 
Rosina, who with a little colour and ^ little laugh, replied in 
the negative. 

*• After all," said Mr. Huntley, ** we must allow fine taste 
to be the most attracitive attribute in a woman. Genius im- 
plies a more masculine grasp of mind, and is hardly suitable 
to the delicacy of the sex. They sink under it, like Ermi- 
nia beneath the sparkling armour of Clorinda. Now and 
then we find a lady strong enough to poise the heavy lance 
of the amazon, but such a phenomenori is uncommon and 
perhaps not very pleasing — and yours is the sex, you know, 
' ne pour plaire.^ 

•• No," said Rosina, " we are of 

* the sex whom man was born to please.'" 

" But does one quotation contradict the other, Rosina ?" 
interposed Mr. Russell. " For my own part, I believe that 
the most important business both of men and women is to 

please." 

" Indeed !*' cried Rosina with surprise, " I should never 
hAve suspected ya« of thinking so.'* 

" Yes, Rosina, the grand, the important business is to 
please. Tho only question on which people split is, whom 
are they to please? Some say, themselves, you knowj 
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Others, the world ; others are old fashioned enough to say — 
their Maker." 

" I might have guessed a moral was coming," said Rosi- 
na smiling, " though I acknowledge that it is a very good one. 
But surely, Mr. Huntley, you are rather severe towards us 
poor ladies, in denying that we can possess the smallest par- 
ticle of genius without becoming disagreeable." 

** No, no," he replied, " I did not deny that. No, I love 
and admire every indication of talent in women ; but the 
most attractive degree of it is perhaps what Marmontel hap- 
pily call *ce demi-talent qui sollicite V indulgence, et qui' — 
stay, I hope memory will not play me false, — *qui* obtenant 
de r estime et se passant de gloire, amuse les loisirs d' une 
modeste solitude.' " 

" That is a very beautiful quotation, said Mrs. Wellford. 

** Yes," said Mr. Russell, " and it completely embodies 
my ideas of what feminine accomplishments ought to be : it 
denotes the subjection in which they should be kept to higher 
pursuits, to render them harmless or even pleasing. How- 
ever, I must do you, Rosina the justice to acknowledge, that 
without being disagreeable, you have more than a demi-ta- 
lent for drawing." 

" Indeed ?" cried Huntley, assuming an air of such per- 
plexity that Hannah and Rosina could not refrain from smil- 
mg, — " Where am I then, what will become of me, after 
all the treason I have been uttering ?" 

" You must recant," said Mr. Russell. 

'* Aye, so that you will but dictate the form," returned 
Huntley, " but who will ensure the acceptance of my recan- 
tation? I have involved myself in an awkward scrape. 
There is one hope left.— 'Perhaps you deceive yourself, Mr. 
Russell, or willfully deceive me in saying that this young 
lady really has more than a demi-talent for drawing. Pray, 
help me out of my difficulty," added he, turning to Rosina, 
" by shewing me your port-folio, that I may satisfy myself 
you draw very badly." 

Rosina laughed, but shook her head. Huntley was not 
discouraged, and after some general discussion of the news 
of the day, renewed the attack. 

" Are you quite resolved not to make me easy?^' 

" Ves, indeed." 

" I see you are very implacable. I dare say you will 
never forget what I said about demi-talent." 

♦« No, I dare say not." 
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".Are there no hopes for me, even of distant forgiveness ¥' 

" Oh, forgive and forget are different things." 

** Yes, but like hare and currant-jelly, they usually go 
together. I am afraid I am a lost man. My case is quite 
hopeless. If you felt the least relenting, you would not re- 
fuse me a little specimen, if it were but a mere sketch. — So 
trivial a favour — " 

" And yet is it worth so much asking ?" 

" A slight one for you to grant, but a great one for me to 
receive. I wish your sister would intercede for me — '* 

" Oh, it would make no difference." 

" What ! are you so little accustomed to grant her re- 
quests ? Are you on such bad terms with each other ? How 
people may be misled by countenances ! To think that the 
minds of two such apparently amiable young ladies should 
be occupied by the evil passions of hatred, envy, and maligni- 
ty, or at best by freezing indifference !" 

Rosina laughed again, and thought Mr. Huntley very 
odd. He afterwards turned to reply to an observation of 
Mrs. Wellford, and remained for some time unusually silent, 
apparently listening to her dialogue with Mr. Rijssell, but 
actually occupied in admiring the delicate tints of Hannah's 
complexion, and considering with what colours it could be 
imitated. It seemed to him the very complexion which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had attempted to aescribe when he desired 
his pupils to " think of a pearl and a peach," It was neither 
red nor white, but composed of a gradation of hues more 
beautiful than either. Wishing at length to induce her to 
speak, he re-commenced the subject oi his dialogue with 
Rosina. 

" May I ask, in what style your sister dra^s ?" 

** In all styles, I think," said Hannah. 

"Indeed!" 

" That is — I hardly know what you mean by a style — 
whether the word applies to the subject or the manner of 
treating it She draws any thing that strikes her in reading, 
or that she sees in her walks." 

** That is no common talent." 

*' How can you have the perversity, Rosina," cried Mr. 
Russell, *' to let Mr. Huntley fish by the hour together with 
the industry of an Isaac Walton, without having to boast of 
so much as a nibble ? Drawings are meant to be shown, as 
bread is meant to be eaten. Come, let me add my entreaties 
to his, that you will favour us with a sight of your portfolio. 
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—I am very muck mistaken if Mr. Hantley will not take 
the liberty which I sometimes take, of telling you of a few 
of your faults — ^if you give him encouragement." 

" Which you never require/' said Rosina, laughing. 
" Well — my poor little portfolio shall be untied, though it 
tains nothing worth seeing." 

And with a mixture of dread and self-complacence, she 
spread her little collection before the artist. Huntley was 
surprised to see, instead of the formal, mounted copies which 
are lieually found in young ladies' drawing-books, a variety 
of original designs, some on scraps of card or drawing-paper, 
some on letter backs, varying in their degrees of merit, full 
of faults, but displaying considerable power of imagination 
and freedom of execution. 

" Here is no half-talent," said h«, as he turned over the 
contents of the portfolio, "here is real genius, even though it 
be uncultivated. May I criticise freely ?" 

" Certainly," said Rosina. 

** My daughter will be grateful to youj Mr. Huntley," said 
.Mrs. Wellford. 

*' Well then," he resumed,'* to begin with this little group, 
which seems, from the quotation beneath it, to represent the 
arrest of Mary, Clueen of Scots." 

And he pointed out its merits and defects, shewing what 
she must avoid and Jmw she must avoid ; with many striking 
illustrations of the precepts he was instilling. The whole of 
his little lecture contained such evidence of talent and good 
sense that Mr. Russell and Mrs. Wellford clearly saw that 
he was master of his subject To elucidate some position he 
was laying down, Mr. Huntley produced what he called his 
pocket album, a little volume scarcely exceeding a memoran- 
dum-book in size, and neatly fas'tened with a button and string. 
Here were many first-thoughts hastily jotted down, odd phy- 
siognomies caught in the streets and m stage-coaches, pictu- 
resque fragments of various kinds, and several musical airs 
written out on fairy-like Lines. Rosina' s eye was caught 
by these miniature songs, and as the book was freely handed 
from one to another, she asked permission to examine Mr. 
Huntley's little selection of music. He immediately offered 
to lend it to her. 

" Most of these songs are Italian, I see," said Rosina,' "that 
is a language of which unfortunately I know nothing." 

" You will like that little air of Faeaiello's, however," said 
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Huntley, "even if you content youihself with merely play- 
ing it." 

" Let us hear the air, Rosina," said Mr. Russell. 

She was sure she should find it too difficult ; but Huntley 
had moved ^ chair towards the piano-forte, and raised the mu- 
sic-desk. The first trial was not quite successful. Mr. Hunt- 
ley hummed the song to set her right. The second time it 
was better played, and every one admired it. Mr. Huntley 
pleaded, however, for a little more expression, and Mrs. 
Wellford asking whether he could not sing, he laughed and 
said, " Oh, no ! " Notwithstanding which, he immediately ac- 
companied Rosina with a balmy, penetrating voice, such as 
she had never heard before. Hannah looked expressively at 
her mother, and Mr. Russell began, for the first time, to be- 
lieve in stories of universal geniuses. 

" It is sweet, but monotonous," said Huntley abruptly turn- 
ing from the piano. 

" Very sweet," said Mrs. Wellford. 

"And yet, as you observe, Mr. Huntley," continued Mr. 
Russell, the air is monotonous. Now, an idea strikes me, — I 
dare say I am wrong, for I know nothing of music — ^not so 
much as the difference between A sharp and B flat." 
.^ "I should wonder if you did," thought Rosina. ^ 

"But," he continued, "if seems to me that monotonous mu- 
sic, when sung by a fine rich voice, has a deeper efiect on the 
mind than music which has more variety." 

"Undoubtedly it has," said Huntley, " on a mind which is 
either wholly without cultivation, or which has arrived at the 
highest pitch of refinement. The untutored ear can relish 
none but simple melodies : when the ear 'begins to be culti- 
vated, it also becomes vitiated, and takes pleasure in variety 
and apparent difficulty. It must even be kept from satiety by 
discords. As we go on the taste refines itself and we reach 
our original love of simplicity — we find we have travelled in 
a circle, and that when we fancied ourselves farthest from 
ignorance, we were at exactly the same distance from perfec- 
tion. It is the same with every thing— dress, eating, books, 
manners, habits of life. The coquette comes back to her 
white gown, the epicure to his boiled chicken, the man of 
fortune to his cottage. We take great trouble to acquire fac- 
titious tastes and then have to unlearn them." 

While Rosina was considering how much of this wds true, 
and how much new, shelbund that her mother's guests were 
taking leave. Much pathos was there in her jEarewell curtsey 
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to Mr. Huntley, and very sorrjr was she to receive his partingf 
bow. As soon as he was fairly gone, her raptures clothed 
themselves in words. 

" My dear mamma ! My dear Hannah ! Did you ever 
know such a charming person ? Did you ever meet with such 
a universal genius ? Such an enchanting voice, and such wit, 
and such eyes !" 

" Softly, softly, Rosina, unless you would have us think, 
that, like King Learj * your wits begin to unsettle.' " 

" But 'seriously, mamma, did you ever know any body at 
all to compare v/ith this Mr. Huntley ?" 

** Yes, my dear." 

" Ah, you are thinking of poor papa. But you, Hannah, 
you who are impartial, do not you think of him as I do ?" 

" He seems very clever indeed,'* said Hannah, " though I 
cannot go so far with you as to admire his eyes. He looks 
one out of countenance." 

" Oh, my dear, that was the only the natural consequence 
of his admiring you so much. I like him the better for it — ^" 

" What ! for looking people out of countenance ?" 

*' No, mamma, for admiring Hannah. You know he paints 
portraits, and portrait painters are obliged to study people's 
&ces so constantly, that it must necessarily become a habit. 
/ did not observe that he looked any one out of countenance. 
Well ! — I must say I am surprised at you both. I thought 
you seemed so delighted with him." 

" My dear Rosina, because we steady old ones cannot quite 
keep pace with your raptures, there is no reason why you 
should set us down as insensible to the merits of your hero. 
His conversation was amusing, hid singing delightful, and 
his manners quite superior for a drawing-master." 

" A drawing-master ! my dear mother, what are you say- 
ing ? Mr. Huntley is no drawing-master ; Mr. Russell says 
he is a hrst-rate artist, a Royal Academician or Associate, I 
forget which — I dare say he would be quite affronted at one's 
offering to engage him as a teacher." 

•* Though he offered to teach you cfratis; Ah, Rosina ! 
the case is plain. You are kindred souls, and hav^ mutually 
fallen over head and ears into love, at first sight." 

" Oh, I am not to be laughed out of my opinion in that way j 
nor need you. Miss Hannah, look so provokingly arch. I 
shall be grateful to Mr. Russell as long as I live, for having 
introduced such a charming acquaintance to us. Ah 1 here 
is his dear little book, I declare ! I did not think it had been 
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left behind. I shall carry it up-stairs with me, out of Betty's 
reach, and I wish you two insensible ladies a very good night, 
which I have no doubt you will enjoy. No drowsy indiffe- 
rence for me!" 

The following day, Rosina was trying over Mr. Huntley's 
songs, admiring his sketches, and correcting her drawings 
according to the advice he had given her, till dinner-time. 
More than once she went to the window, and looked up the 
lane to see if any body were . walking down it ; but was 
disappointed, for Mr Russell had carried Huntley to a beauti- 
ful view six miles off. In the afternoon, Rosina declared she 
must walk to Hexley tobuy some new bonnet- ribbons, for her 
old trimmings were quite shabby, and she tried to persuade 
Hannah that her's were the same. Hannah was not to be 
convinced against the evidence of her own eyes, though, as 
her sister was bent on making the purchase, she consented to 
accompany her, notwithstanding the heat of the weather. 
Along two miles of the dusty, shadeless high road, therefore, 
they proceeded ; the patient Hannah making no complaints ; 
and on their arrival at the little shop, they had the gratifica- 
tion of finding the services of all the shopmen bespoken by 
their Saturday customers. Hannah was glad to rest herself 
on the summit of one of the high stools which had often ex- 
cited her sister's ridicule ; while Rosina, less tired, or not 
choosing to own it, had the pleasure of receiving a smirking 
bow from Edwin Good, as he passed with a me of school- 
boys, trying to look as if he were independent of them. The 
blue ribbon was at length bought, and also a pretty pair of 
French gloves,^ which Hannah in her own mind set down to 
the Huntley account; but she made no remark, and they toiled 
home, looking, as their mother told them with a smile, " very 
unbecomingly hot." To Rosina' s prodigious vexation, she 
learnt that Mr. Huntley had called in their absence, not even 
Mrs. Wellford having been at home. The walk had given 
Hannah a head-ache, and she sat languidly turning over the 
leaves of a book at the open window, while Rosina, her whole 
soul intent on the new trimming of her bonnet, was snipping, 
pinning, and placing, and lamenting that she had not bought 
another half yard, 
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• CHAPTER VIII. 

A SUDDEN CONVERT. 

Sunday morning Strose clear and bright, and Rosina, nicciv 
dressed, accompanied her mother and sister to church witn 
feelings of great complacence. She could not help stealing a 
furtive glance around, to see in whose pew Mr. Huntley 
might be sitting ; but no Mr. Huntley was Jo be seen, a cir- 
cumstance not inimical to her devotion. After service, 
Matthew ran to divide his mother and eldest sister, and 
accompany them down the lane ; and Sam Good, in the glory 
of a new blue coat with bright metal buttons and a primrose 
waist coat, walked by the side of Rosina, flourishing his cane, 
drawing up his pert little figure, and observing that the 
weather was " uncommonly charming." He came on Mat- 
thew's invitation to lunch at the White Cottage ; and then, to 
Rosina's relief, they set forth on a walk. 

There was a poor lame boy, named Henry Neale, who 
lived in a small cottage on the chalk hills which bounded the 
valley opposite to the church, to whom, as he was unable to 
attend the service, Hannah always went to read for half an 
hour before dinner on Sundays. Thither she was now ac- 
companied by Rosina, and as they were proceeding down the 
lane, Mr. Huntley crossed a stile which brought him immedi- 
ately in their path. He looked pleased at the rencontre, bowed, 
hoped Mrs. Wellford was quite well, and took the same direc- 
tion as that which they were keeping. 

" I have had a delightful morning," said he, " on these 
downs ! " 

" You were not at church then ?" said Hannah. 

" No. That was very wicked of me, was it not ?" said 
Mr.' Huntley laughing, and looking at her as if he did not 
'expect to be judged very severely. "I have been lying under 
a venerable tree, Miss Wellford, — listening to the harmony of 
the birds and the* distant tolling of the village bell, and watch- 
'ifag the various picturesque groups of peasantry as they crossr 
ed the hills. How much more enjoyable is a Sunday in the 
country than in London ! There you are jostled by strings of 
elaborately dressed, unintellectual looking people, pouring 
from churches and chapels, or nearly run over by cockneys 
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in their one-horse chaises, setting out on expeditions to High* 
gate or Hamp&tead." 

" You spe«u£ of meeting the congreg£^tions face to face, Mr. 
Huntley," said Hannah. ** Are we to understand, then, that 
you do not add one to their number ? " 

** That is a very satirical inference," he replied, smiling. 
" Oh, I assure you, I go to church — sometimes. However, I 
will acknowledge that my attendance might be more regular. 
But shall I also own to you that the green hills and the clear 
blue vault of heaven form, in my humble opinion, a fitter 
temple for the worship of their Maker th^ the most gorgeous 
building which man can raise ?" 

Hannah looked at him in quiet surprise. 

" 1 am an idle fellow, and talk a great deal of nonsense, I 
dare say ; but there is to me so much of formality, of mind- 
crushing repetition, in the prescribed service,, so much of the 
tiresome or ridiculous in the manner in which it is usually 
performed, as to deaden, or at any rate, interrupt feelings of 
devotion. A liturgy is a good thing ; an established liturgy 
there ought to be ; I agree with you there — ^those that have 
no ideas of their own to express, must have words put into 
their mouths — but the helps which are given to sluggish piety 
are inefficient, and real piety wants none. A miserable chorus 
of charity children, often a droning preacher, always a bad 
clerk, are the chosen substitutes for the majestic trains of 
priests and melodious choirs who presided over the worship 
of the ancients. Surely," continued he more earnestly, and 
stooping as he spoke, to gather a tuft of flowers, " more real 
advantage maybe derived from moralizing over one of these 
campanulas which spring beneath our feet, than in drowsily 
listening to one of those well-paid gentlemen who 
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Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work. 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene 
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'*' You should hear Mr. Russell !" said Hannah with energy. 

*' Yes, he is a man of talent, and doubtless preaches well ; 
but will you not allow that, in general, my idea is correct ?" 

" I — I dare say that the study of the campanula may 
awaken some very good feelings, but " 

•* But what ?" 

" Should we rest there ? That does not amount does it, to 
more than the religion of nature ?" 

"Well!" 
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Hannah paaaed, and Huntley for a moment looked trium- 
phant. 

" Well !" repeated he, •* what have you to say aganieit the 
religion of Nature ? " 

'' Nothing! against it — only that there are six days in thr 
wedc on which we may study campanulas ; the seventh re- 
quires — something more." 

" You are right," said Mr. Huntley, looking pleased; and. 
after a short pause, he added, *' I like to hear women plead 
for religion as if it were something intimately connected with 
themselves." 

They had now'reached Henry Neale's cottage ; and Rosina, 
who had attentively listened to the dialogue between her lis- 
ter and their new acquaintance, opened the garden gate* 

** You are bound on some errand of charity, I suppose," 
said Mr. Huntley, as he glanced at the mean exterior of the 
cottage, — *' Well, Miss Wellford, J am a thorough convert. 
You mav believe me, I assure you. See! here goes the 
campanula f And this afternoon, I shall make a point of 
hearing your Mr. Russell." 

" Every body's Mr. Russell," said Hannah. 

"Nay, the pronoun was plural, and embraced the whole 
parish. Till I have the honour. Miss Wellford, of a more 
intimate acquaintance, the monosyllable you must occasionally 
comprise all Summerfield, while we stands for the busy world 
of London, with myself as one of its inhabitants." 

Mr. Huntley bowed respectfully and ffracefuUy, and passed 
on. " What a study she would make I" thought he. *• If I 
could but persuade her to give me a few sittings \ — " 



CHAPTER IX 

A VILLAGE SOIRES. 



" Girls," said Lady Worral, entering Mrs. Wellford-s par- 
lour the following morning, •* Tm come to tell you,-rob, mv 
poor breath ! When shall I get it again ? This nasty hill 
of your*s — I wish to goodness you'd stayed at the vicarage i" 
•• WTvtt was your Ladyship going to tell us ?" inquiced 

VOL. I. — E. 
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Rosina, as soon as iheir visitor appeared in a speaking con- 
dition. 

" That you and your mother must come and drink tea with 
me to-nignt,. for the Goods have promised me, and moreover 
they are going to bring Matthew ; and there'll be Margaret 
and Phoebe Holland. Bessy can't be spared, on account of 
ker fathei's rheumatism. But I've a stranger coming, whose 
name I shan't tell you beforehand." 

" Oh I how can your ladyship be so^cruel ? Won't you even 
say whether it is a gentleman or a lady 1" 

"No, no, no, not a word. Perhaps it's the Mrs. Barker you've 
heard me talk so often about, ancijperhaps it's my nephew, the 
captain — ^perhaps it's neither. Heyday, Rosina, what are 
you doing with that bonnet? Untrimming it again? I took 
notice of your new ribbons yesterday, I assure you. You 
have cut the strings too short in allowing too much for the 
bow, but that can't be helped now — ^you will only make mat- 
ters worse. Satin ribbon always frays ; and why could not 
you have bought white, to be like your sister ?" 

" Oh, I don't see why sisters should always dress alike, es- 
pecially when they have different complexions. White suits 
Hannah very well, but really my brown skin requires some- 
thing brighter to set it off. It stands to reason that what is 
becoming to a &ir person m^st be unbecoming to one who is 
dark." 

"Upon my word I And how long have you paid such atten- 
tion to the becoming and unbecoming? I thought your mother 
had taught you to consider only what was neat 1 ' 

Rosina coloured. " This comes," pursued her ladyship in 
high dudgeon, '* of letting such young girls have allowances ! 
When I was a child of your age, I had a guinea to keep in 
my pocket, and never was allowed to buy myself so much as 
a box of patches. And as to a calash, or a polonais e t " 

** Pray, Lady Worral, what kind of things may those be? 
I never heard of them before." 

" Pshaw 1 pretend never to have heard of a polonaise or a 
sacque? Come to me, some morning, and I'll shew you what 
they are. I'll shew you the primrose pattysway that I was 
married in, when I only measured twenty-one inches round 
the waist : one of your good old pattysways th^t would last a 
woman's lifetime, not like the flimsy thmgs they make up 
now; and I might wear it to this day, if I could but get into 
it Why is your mother always out when I come?" 

" She coula not guess that your ladyship meant to call upon 
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her this morning. She has only gone to speak to Dame 
Stokes." 

" Ah, she may perhaps stay gossipping with her for an 
hour. Molly Stokes has no objection to let her irons get red- 
hot before the fire while she is telling all the news of the vil- 
lage. It was always her character. I remember her as a 
housemaid to Mrs. Greenway, about fifteen years ago, a strap- 
ping rosy-faced girl as you'd wish to see, and she was always 
gossipping at the shop or running over to the White Hart. 
She had a flirtation with Simon, the baker's man, and every 
body thought a match would cotne of it, but I knew better. So 
at last, you see, she was obliged to take up with Timothy 
Stokes. That's almost always the way with beauties ; they 
think they may Imve whom they like ; and plume themselves 
upon it, till tKey are obliged to sit down with worse luck than 
their lieighbours. Mind that, young ladies. But it's of no 
use for old folks to talk, for young folks won't mind them. 
There was Mr. Russell read us a fine chapter yesterday 
about young women not clothing themselves in pearls and 
costly array, but I dare say Sam Good put it all out of your 
head, Rosina, before you nad walked half down the lane." 

*'I am sure Sam Good had not the power of making me 
think of any thing but his own extreme disagreeability," said 
Rosina scornfully. 

Lady Worral took a pinch of snufi*, and then said, '^ Well, 
I may depend on seeing you early, for of course you've no 
other engagement ; and, Rosina, be sure you make yourseff 
very smart for your new beau." 

" Oh, it is a gentleman, is it? " 

"There, I've let the cat out of the bag. But it's no one you 
have ever seen." 

** Surely, Lady Worral, you may as well tell us all now. 
It can't be Captain Worral, for I know he's at Naples." 

*' No, he isn't, he's at Sorrento. No, this is the grandson 
of an old flame of mine, whom I danced with, many's the 
time, when I was a girl. I fell in with this young man an 
hour ago, when he was taking a sketch in my park." 

**Mr. Huntley!" said both of the girls. 

** Yes, it is, but how do you know any thing of him?" 

** Oh, Mr. Russell introduced him to us on Friday, and we 
were all quite delighted with him. So then you know all about 
him?" 

'* All about him? I did not know the lad was in existence: 
for the last time I saw CSaptain Huntley was at an ofllcers^ 
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ball in the year — ^let me see — no matter, — we were both of us 
single then. That was the grandfather, you understand — 
s^ very fine man ; he wore the willow for me two or three 
years, and then married a Miss Hutchinson. His only son 
grew up to be a fine young man too, and he bought a com- 
mission for him ; but then, you see, this son thought proper 
to marry without his father's consent ; and afterwards he was 
killed in America. So now you know all that I can tell you. 
This young man is as like his grandfather as possible, allow- 
ing for the disadvantage of his not wearing powder ; and it 
seems that he has been brought up to painting. Bless me ! 
if old Captain Huntley could look out of his grave, and see 
one of his descendants taking money for pictures I However, 
he's disowned by all his father's relations; notwithstanding 
which, r don't see aiiy harm in having" invited him to tea." 

"Well ! " cried Rosina, when. Lady Worral was gone, "it 
seems he is a gentleman by descent at any rate 1 " 

In the evening, or rather afternoon, when Mrs. Wellford 
and her daughters entered Lady Worral's drawing-room, 
they found Mr. Huntley already arrived and smilingly listen- 
ing to an account of a public breakfast at which his grand- 
father had figured fifly years ago. He gave up his chair to 
Mrs. Wellford, and manoeuvred to get a seat next to Hannah, 
in which, however, he was disappointed ; and before he had 
had time to suffer much from his loss, the three Miss Hol- 
lands arrived and a voluble explanation took place, how that 
Bessy was able to come afier all, because Aunt Patty had un- 
expectedly come from town, and papa had always £stncied 
Aunt Patty's nursing more than that of any one else. They 
were soon followed by Mr. and Mrs, Good and by Matthew 
Wellford. Matthew was a good-humpured and good-looking 
young man of about twenty, &ir-haired, and uniting something 
of Hannah's countenance to Rosina's thoughtless spirits. Miss 
PhoBbe Holland often condescended to bestow a few smiles on 
him, to which Matthew gratefully replied by some first*at- 
tempts at easy compliment ; though he often complained to 
his sisters with much pathos, that " there was not a woman 
in Summerfield worth speaking to." Matthew^ with consi- 
derable good taste and keenness of apprehension, was not free 
from mauvaise honte ; and when he bad nothing to say, he 
ma4e up for it by a laugh. His communications to Rosina, 
which, let them have been separated for ever so short a time, 
were always very fluent, he whisperingly conveyed to her 
this evening in the following manner. 
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** We got a new patient to-day. A frmotui rich old fellow — 
Mr. Kippis, who lives at the Grove, you know, ahont eight 
miles on. He always used to have- Parker of Hexley, but 
Parker was, out of the way, so the servant came on to us> and 
it's my opinion that now we've got our foot in there, we shall 
keep our ground. Parker is a lowbred, disagreeable fellow* 
disliked by all the ladies, and nothing would have got him 
into such practice but a &lse opinion of his sjull. He's no- 
thing I nothing at ^1, as people will find out at last. Well, 
and so as Mr. Good was obbged to g6 off to the Grove, you 
know, I was obliged to step over to the^ Miss Hinckleys at 
Hundleford, and very pretty girls they are, I assure you.. 
There was one ]>laying the harp. The old lady seemed at 
first rather dissatisfied at the mastev^s not going over himself, 
but I explained how that was, so then all was right, and we 
got on famously. I went on the mare. Oh, by the by, what 
do you think? Sam Good' smuggled me over '*The Last of 
the Mohicans ! " So I have dipped into it once or twice behind 
the surgery counter, and to-night i mean to coax cook out of a 
long piece of candle, and ^ave a good spell of it Don't you 
envy me ? You shall have it when I've done with it, if you like." 

** Thank you, but I don't think mamma would like my 
borrowing novels of Sam Good.^' 

"Oh, but I needn't tell Sam — He's i^ no hurry for it. 
But do as you like." • • 

" Does it seem very iiiteresting ?" 

*' Oh ! beyond every thing. The hero is a black. I mean 
a red. A red Indian I What do you think of that V* 

"How frightful!" 

*^ Not at all. He is very handsome. So " (lowering his 
voice) " that is the Mr. Huntley you were telling me of. Ho 
seems a lively little fellow. How .he is running on to Han- 
nah ! He makes himself quite at home. These are Lon- 
don manners, I suppose ; I wish I could rattle away in that 
manneir ; but I don't know how it is, I never can find any 
thing to say. Don't laugh, now ; I mean except to you and 
Hannah. To-day, for instance, all the way to Hundleford, 
I was thinking now I should make myself agreeable, and 
settling just the easy kind of way I should go in, and the . 
easy kind of things I should say, all quite pat ; but when 
the time came, I could not bring one of them in. Was not 
that tiresome f " 

Mr. Russell at this motnent made his enttie, and appeared 
surprised, though pleased to find Huntley in the circle. Mat- 
thew seemed cusposed to renew hie confidences to Bosiim, 
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'' The worst of it is, Rosina, I shall never have tm oppor^ 
tunity of improving my manners in this wretched neigh- 
bourhood; and manners are of such immense consequence 
in a medical man I There's Parker, now, might carry off all 
our business, if he had but good manners. Look at that 
Mr. Huntley ! He's laughing and joking with Mrs. GoQd 
and Lady Worral,. and yet, you know, he is not acquainted 
with any of their connections, so that one would think he 
could have nothing but the weather to talk to them about. 
I think I shall go and profit by his agreeable nothings." 

Matthew quitted his seat, but before he attained the object 
of his journey, he was arrested by Miss Phoebe Holland. 

" Ah ! Mr. Matthew, I saw you ride by to-day on your 
miare ! Where were you going ?" 

** To see some very pretty young ladies, I can tell you, 
Miss PhoBhe." 

" Some very pretty young ladies ? Well, who could they 
be ? I don't think there are many pretty young ladies in 
this neighbourhood." 

" Oh, pardon me, Miss Phoebe, I think I could name two 
or three." 

'* Dear me, could ydu ?" said she, laughing, and evidently 
thinking that she must be included in the number. " Well 
now, really, with the exception of your sisters,. I should be 
puzzled to find any. Fanny Good, .to be sure, triU be a 
beauty some of these days, but she's so very young yet. I 
should hardly think you alluded to any young ladies that 
weren't in their teens." 

" Oh, but indeed I did— to one." 

*« Ha, ha, ha ! — Well, at any rate your pretty young ladies 
this morning were not in the immediate neighbourhood, or 
else you would not have gone on horseback." 

•* That's a clever guess of yours. Now try then, if you 
can guess their name." 

*< Let me see. The Fields ?" 

♦' You don't call them beauties, I hope?" 

'*He, he! Oh, there's no accounting, you know, for 
tastes — I dare say they have their admirers. Well then — 
the Joliffes ?" 

« Out again." 

•* The Miss Petersons?" 

" No." 

*' Tell me in which direction you rode— east, west, north, 
or aouthV* 
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** Oh, that would be telling yon at once." 

** Not the Petersons ?" 

" No." 

" Nor the Joliffes r ' 

" No." 

*♦ Nor the Fields?" 

" No." 

" Well, I give it up." 

" The Miss Hinckleys." 

" Wiif it indeed!" 

Matthew had now exhausted his "agreeable nothings," so 
he walked ofi! 

After tea, Lady Worral made up .her card-table, and the 
young people gatnered before the open window, wl^h look- 
ed out on a terrace. 

<' Why should not we take a turn in the grounds ?" said 
Matthew, *'it would be pleasanter, this hot evening, than 
staying in doors." 

" Ye»^ it would be delightful," said Rosina, running down 
the steps. • 

** Be prudent, young ladies," cried Mr. Good from his 
card-table — ** there is an insidious air stirring this evening. 
It is very disinterested of me to give you warning." 

" Yes, but very sly of you, Mr. Good," returned Mr. Bus- 
sell, " to bring out a young pupil whose temptations to im* 
prudence are likely to meet with niofe attention than your 
warnings. Come, shall we be imprudent enough to follow 
the general example ?" added he, offering his arm to Han- 
nah. 

" Yes, yes, Mr. Russell," cried Lady Worral, " you. had 
better follow the youngsters, to keep them in order. Fm 
sorry, young ladies, there's no chaperon for you — however, 
Bessy Holland is only a year younger than Mrs. Wellford, 
so sheUl do quite as well." 

Miss Holland laughed as gaily as she could, and took 
Matthew's offered arm. " Which way shall we go?" said 
she. 

*' What is that curious old building I see among the treei^ 
said Huntley. " Is it a ruin ?" 

«« That is the belfry," said Bosina ; '* Sir John Worral 
rung many a peal in it; and after his death the country 
people used sometimes to fiincy on stormy nights, tbit they 
heard his ghost still trying the chimes." 

** Indeed I I should like to have a nearer view oi it." 
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Huntlty placed Idmself between Rosina and the youngest 
Miss Holland; and Hannah and Mr. Bussell soon found 
themselves left behind. 

" I was not a little astonished " said Mr. Russell, " to find 
Mr. Huntley domesticated here this evening. Has he some 
spell which opens the doors of people's houses ? How did 
Lady Worral become acquainted with him^' 

" She met him sketching in her park this morning," said 
Hannah, "and as ceremony seldom prevents herfromaccosting 
any one whp comes in her way, they entered into conversa- 
tion, in the course of which she discovered him tO' be the 
grandson of an old acquaintance. 

" An old acquaintance ! So far, so good," said Mr. Rus- 
sell, " I don't think Mr. Huntley would impose on the old 
lady-" 
" Impose ! surely not," said Hannah. " Besides, she says 
' he so Closely resembles his grandfather that she should have 
known him any where for a Huntley." ' 

. " That is another lucky circumstance," observed he, " for 
Lady Worral has a quick eye and a good memory. Well, 
I am glad to have some one s authority besides his own, for 
the respectability of his connections. His manners indeed, 
speak for themselves. Yet prepossessed as I was by them, 
I could not help having a few misgivings, when it was too 
late, as to the propriety of having introduced him to you 
while so slightly acquainted with his character. There is 
an apparent candour, indeed, about him, which makes it dif- 
ficult to believe him other than what he seems ; but so many 
virtues are requisite in the man whom w;e admit into female 

'society " 

** I think you are unnecessarily apprehensive,'* replied 
Hannah ; " Lady Worral confirms his assertion of respec- 
table birth, and your cousin Frank's intimacy with him 
relieves him from the suspicion of being a bad moral charac- 
ter. His varied talents render him a very amusing com- 
panion, and that is all we shall ever think of him." 

"How can you be sure of that?" said Mi:. Russell. 
*' From what Huntley said this evening to Lady Worral, it 
seems he means to stay in Summerfield as long as he finds 
any thing here to amuse or interest him. May not there be 
more in that than meets the ear I You see he is no lonsfer 
merely my acquaintance, but will be able to visit here and at 
your mother's on his own ground. The degree of intimacy 
which will follow will be entirely voluntary ] and the mor^ 
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iaaciDSLtitig his talmits, the more firm will become his footing^, 
till at length it may be rather difficult to " 

** I know whom you are thinking of noWf Mr. Sussell," 
said Hannah with an ingenuous expression of countenance, 
" but you need not alarm yourself There is no fear of Ro- 
sma. 

" None, I believe ! none !" returned Mr. Russell smiling 
with a relieved air. " Here is the belfry," he presently ob- 
served, " but where are our village ^belles ? In what dfirec- 
tion, I wonder, have Matthew and Mr. Huntley run away 
with them, or have they run away with Matthew and Mr. 
Huntley 1 I am not so quick-witted as an Indian in follow- 
ing a traiL" 

" I think I hear Miss Phoebe Holland's voice to the left," 
said Hannah. ** Most likely they have walked up the hill. 
See, here is a rose which has dropped, or been thrown 
away." 

" You would follow a trail better than I should. Well, 
and has Rosina been very industrious with her pencil ever 
since the lecture Mr. Huntley read her on Friday night ?" 

'* Yes, she has endeavoured to improve on his hints." 

" And you also ?" 

" Oh, no, I have almost given up drawing. My pursuit 
of success in that amusement always meets with disappoint- 
ment." 

** With disappointment, does it 1 Ahem ! Do you know 
the genealogy of Disappointment ? I will tell you her his- 
tory. She was the daughter of a certain couple called Igno- 
rance and Expectation ; but when Ignorance died, his widow 
married an honest gentleman named Moderation, who car- 
ried her off to his country-seat ; and from that day, Expec- 
tation never saw Disappointment again." 

"So, if we are moderate in our expectations, we shall 
never be disappointed ; that is the moral of your allegory, 
is it not 9" 

** Stay, I must tell you what became of Disappointment 
when she was thus unfeelingly deserted by her mother. 
Miss Disappointment, being len to her own devices, began, 
like other young ladies, to look out for a husband. Now it 
so happened that in the very garret adjoining her own 
lodged a young poet, whose name— whose name was Alcan* 
der — and whose days and nigfits were devoted to the compo- 
sition of an epic poem. Well, Hannah, Disappointment, 
artfully veiled, contmually placed herself in his path — ^poets, 
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you know, love adventure and mystery-^Alcander's curio- 
sity was excited, and he began to inquire who this veiled 
fair one could be. Ask whom he would, he could obtain no 
information, his firiends shook their heads and knew nothing 
about her : at last teazed by his importunity, one of them, 
a wag, and rather an ill-natursd one we must allow, told him 
her name was Success." 

" Oh, poor Alcander ! I see what is to happen now. Un* 
der this mistake, you will make him marry disappointment. 
Well, pray go on." 

** You are angry with Alcander's friend ? but what can one 
do when some pert young author is continually troubling one 
with his manuscript effusions, but advise him to favour the 
world by their publication ? Yes, Alcander, as you guess, 
married Disappointment, his poem was rejected by the book- 
sellers, and poverty stared him in the &ce. However, his 
wife proved herself a useful, though un&voured helpmate ; 
for she pointed out to him the &ults of his MS., assisted him 
in correcting them, and gave him much valuable advice; so 
that, in time, he began to look on her harsh features ,with 
composure, if not with affection. At length he became one 
of the first writers of the age. Disappointmeat died ; and 
after a moderately short courtship, he married Success, whose 
smiles conferred on him all the happiness a young poet could 
desire. There, Hannah, have not I wound up my story in 
the true novelrlike manner %" 

'* I wish Rosina had been here !" said Hannah. " Could 
not you write out that pretty allegory for her, Mr. Russell V^ 

V Write it out 1 Ah, Hannah, my days for writing poetry 
are over, and it would cut a shabby figure in plain prose. No 
no, if you mean her to benefit by the moral, she must have 
your own version of the story." 

They now came in sight oi the rest of the party; who were 
standing on the brow of the hill. " How composedly you 
two steady folks have climbed up to us !" cried Rosina. "I 
dare say you prefer a moral dissertation to the finest sunset 
in the world." 

"I repel such an accusation with scorn," said Mr. Russell. 
** Yes; such a sunset as this, is indeed worth seeing 1" 

" Worth seeing ! what an unpoetical phrase ! Mr. Huntley 
has been talking almost in blank verse about those glorious 
gold and purple clouds. Oh, they are beautiful ! most beau^ 
tifuD" 
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"Beautiful !" repeated Mr. Russell, ^^ I &ta very glad we 
do not live in^ slate-colour world" 

" A slate-colour world I What an exceedingly odd idea 1" 
cri^d Miss Phcebe Holland, " Only fancy how droll it 
would be to see skies, trees, faces, water, and every thing 
slate-colour I" 

** Ay, or yellow, as people do who have the jaundice," said 
Matthew. 

"A fine Claude-Lorraine effect, no doubt," cried Huntley, 
laughing. 

*'And there are more unhappy victims still," remarked 
Mr. Russell, ** who labour under a moral jaundice, and see 
every thing the sickly colour of their own tempers. They 
are the most to be pitied." 

"Well, Tm sure we may be very thankful," said Miss 
Holland, " that none of us are affected by these horrible dis- 
eases bodily or mental." 

" What amazing variety there is," said Mr. Russell after a 
pause, " in those western clouds ! Cannot you look at them 
till you &ncy you behold a &iry land of snow-white palaces 
and mountains, golden lakes and sapphire streams ?" 

" Often have I indulged in such dreams, I assure you," 
said Huntley, "and sighed to awake to the remembrance that 
we were not made to be the tenants of such heavenly scenery." 

" Not till the * cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces' 
of our present residence are whelmed in final ruin ; but who 
knows ? we may then find ourselves the. denizens of a new 
land combining the substantial beauty of the planet we now 
inhabit with some of that fairy splendour which mocks our 
grasp in the fleeting vapours. — 

'* What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaTen, and thiB^s therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought ? ' " 

»* Well," said Miss Phoebe, after a pause which to some of 
the party was awkward, and to others full of thought, "I'm 
sure I always thought in the future world we were to walk 
upon clouds." 

" Had we not better think of returning?" cried Miss Mar- 
garet, " it's dangerous standing about." 

" I think so too," said Miss Phoebe — " La 1 there's a cloud 
just the shape of a gigot sleeve I— do let us have a ryn down 
Ihe hill." 
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**She seized Rosina's arm as she spoke, and darted off, fol- 
lowed by Miss Margaret and Matthew. Mr. Russell offered 
an arm to Miss Holhnd, and Huntley placing himself on the 
other side of Hannah, easily managed to detach her from her 
older escort as the path narrowed. 

"Much character peeps out," said he in a low voice, "even 
in passing remarks on a cloud. The golden mists which 
supply the painter with hints for canvasses yet unstretched, 
and the preacher with glimpses of paradise, remind some 
ladies of a gigot sleeve 1 Oh, * most odious' comparison !" 

" Dear me 1" cried Phoebe Holland at the same instant to 
Rosina, as she stood Winning herself with her handkerchief at 
the foot of the hill, " Mr. Russell is a very nice sort of a man 
and very good and so on, but he's always bringing in speech- 
es about heaven and that sort of thing, isn't he ? And really 
I think it's rather ill-bred, for it stops one from laughing 
and one don't always know how to answer him.'* 
' " I think you are rather severe on poor Mr. Russell," said 
Rosina, who never could bear agreeing with Phoebe Holland 
in anything of higher concern than the colour of a ribband; 
"no one can accuse him of quoting Scripture out of season ; 
and as to his similes and speculations, I think they are very 
pleasing and striking ; and mamma thinks so too. 

" Well, well, but let me just give you an instance of what I 
mean," resumed Miss Phoebe : " suppose Mr. Russel l ■ " 

" Who speaks of Mr. Russell ?" cried he, a few paces in 
the rear, "take care, Miss Phoebe, that I overhear no secrets." 

" La, ' Mr. Russell ! how fast you and Bessy have come 
down the hill 1 Listeners, you know, never hear any good 
of themselves." 

" Don't they, though?" cried Matthew. — "Remember, Miss 
Phoebe^ what / overheard between two certain ladies, one 
night, at Mrs. Green way's ! Do you recollect ?" 

" Oh, Mr. Wellford, for goodness' sake, don't tell that silly 
story now, I beg I If you do, I'll never forgive you!" cried # 
she m distress, partly real, partly affected. 

" Well, I'll be upon honour," replied he, with a triumphant 
smile. 

" I'm sure I hope," whispered Phoebe Holland, pulling Ro- 
sina teck to let the others pass, "that Mr. Russell did'nt over- 
hear us. He made me start, did he not you? He has such 
a keen, fely way of looking at one sometimes, just as if' he 
could see into one's tboughts ; and one likes to be on good 
terms with the clergyman, especially where there's so little 
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change of society. Do you know I sometimes &ncy he 
thinks seriously of Bessys, for he pays a great deal more at- 
tention to her than to either of us young ones. I wonder if 
any thing will ever come of it. But, my dear, do tell me who 
tbit agreeable Mr. Huntley is. It seems you have met him 
before." 

Poor Rosina was always extremely anxi03red when she fell 
into the clutches of Phoebe Holland, for whose weak under- 
standing and frivolous conversation she had very little tole^ 
ranee. Miss Phcebe had a sort of instinctive awe of Han< 
nah's quiet, gentle dignity, but she chose to fancy there was 
a great similarity of tastes between herself and Rosina, who 
found some difficulty in checking her attempts at confidential 
intimacy. Most girls have been exposed to the advances of 
some such undesirable acquaintance, and they are Jiappy who 
are able to draw a line which gently, but steadily, intimates 
to the fair intruder that so far she may come but no further. 
On the present occasion, Rosina, upon her return to Lady 
Worral's drawing-room, was unwillmgly detained from the 
group formed by her brother and sister, Mr. Russell, Mr. 
Huntley, and the elder Miss Hollands, by a long detail of 
Phoebe's concerning the how-and-about of the approaching 
marriage of Sophia Jane Browne, one of her vulgar cousins, 
to a Mr. Higgs or Briggs! All very interesting to the par- 
ties concerned, no doubt ; but what indifferent person could 
be expected to listen with satisfaction, or even patience, to the 
courtship between a Miss Browne and a Mr. Briggs? Rosina 
listened with divided attention as she caught snatches of the 
distant repartee and tantalizing laugh. At length Mr. Hunt- 
ley approached her, followed by Matthew. 

•* Would it be treason," said he, " to break in on such confi- 
dential and intellectual intercourse as you two ladies are 
doubtless sharing, with a request for a little music ?" 

" I am afraid, Mr. Huntley, you are very satirical. You do 
not give us credit in your heart for conversing in a manner 
eifher confidential or intellectual." 

" Upon my word I do. Why else have you * sat apart ' 
like Milton's angels, without deigning to listen to the innocent 
trifles at which Miss Wellford and Miss Holland have been 
laufi:hing? In the midst of their mirth and of my foll3% I 
comd not help glancing occasionally towards this bow-win- 
dow, where, I conjectured you were entertaining 'thoughts 
more elevate' and holding debate on — ^what shall I say? — 
not on fate and fore-knowledge, but on 
VOL. I.— r. 
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Broken hearts and vowa^ Bleeres, bonnetSi cap^ 
BUlf registered, and expectations sure. 

Was I fcr from the truth ?" 

*' I shall not tell you. Why should ladies be unable to 
talk of any thing better than bonnets and caps V* 

" I do not question the ability,— only the will. They may 
talk of better things — they cannot talk of prettier things — 
unless they talk of themselves." 

Miss PlKBbe laughed. Matthew thought the last turn 
very neat. 

«* But with regard to bonnets continued Huntley, sitting 
down by Rosina, " there may a great difference of tastes be- 
tween us. Now, I once had a conversation about bonnets 
with a Royal Academician '* 

" With a Royal Academician !" 

"Yes; why not? Is there anything so very odd. in a 
Royd.1 Academician's condescending to analyze the beauty - 
or deformity of 'a bonnet ? We agreed that the more colour- 
less, battered, and mis-shapen it could be, the better." 

" The better!"' 

" Yes — ^for pictorial purposes. I was painting a fancy 
portrait of a younff lady sitting out of doors, and we had 
down all my mother's and sister's bonnets to see which 
would come in best. There was a black silk, and a white 
satin, and a Dunstable straw, and a pink crape.. Not one of 
them wa^ picturesque. We had up the maid servant's — 
her best and her worst. — Still too good. At that moment, 
a little beggar-girl happened to be hanging over the rails. 
We threw tip the window, concluded the bargain in two 
minutes for ninepence, and took in the old hat on a stick. 
It was the essence of shape and colour ! . My dainty lady- 
sitter would, however, by no means put it on, so we fitted it 
on a block. It was the admiration of all Somerset House ! 
— After this, madam, do not suppose it beneath a man's 
genius to thinlt of a bonnet !" 

Huntley paused, and then renewed his request for music. 

" Have you any idea on ^hat sort of an instrument you 
are inviting me to play?" said Rosina. 

" No, its outward appearance is certainly rather antique, 
but is it so miserable a piano ?" 

"• A harpsichord of the worst description. The first chord 
I should strike on its jingling keys would make you run, out 
of the room." 
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•* Oh, terrible I I certainly think people are not justified 
in inviting acquaintance to their houses unless they are pro- 
• vided with some means of entertaining them." 

" Why, as to that,'" interposed Matthew, " if people are 
but got together, no matter how, I think they may always 
entertain themselves." 

" By laughing at each other." 

." No — by talking, as we are doing now.'* 

" Oh — entertaining themselves by entertaining each other. 
Why, as to talking as we are doing now, that is beyond 
the power of some. People are so foolish as generally to set 
about talking on those tl^ngs of which they know least. A 
musician tries to discuss soups and pdtes very scientifically 
with an epicure, the epicure makes blunders about crotchets 
and quavers. A lady talks to a gentle^ian of politijcs, and 
he returns the compliment by expatiating on bonnets." 

" Well, and in this way you get a great deal of general 
conversation." 

" Yes, they do well to stick to generals, for not one- of 
them is competent to descend into partici^lars. To prevent 
their finding out each other's deficiencies, there ought to be 
the requisites for music and dancing, port-folios of prints, or 
cojstumes for proverbs "and* charades — ^" 

*• Charades, what are they ?" inquired Miss Phoebe. 

" is it possible you have never seen an acted charade? 
Oh, it is the prettiest amusement in the world, and allows 
the freest scope imaginable for fine wit, fine dress, and fine 
attitudes. Could not we get one up now ? These folding- 
doors would be very convenient, and I should think Lady 
WorraFs wardrobe would furnish a most amusing assort- 
ment of costumes." 

"Yes, for old aunts and grandmothers," said Rosina, 
"but are the actors, speeches extempore? It must be very 
diflicult— " 

" Oh, by no means— even the Bourgeois Gcntilhomme 
could speak prose without knowing it; and as for blank 
verse, — if you are at no loss for sentiments, the metre will 
come of itself" 

" I doubt that," said Matthew, taking a deep breath. 

" »Tis the easiest thing in the world," cried Huntley. 
"Why I could talk to you in blank verse for an hour to- 
gether if you would listen to me, no matter the subject. 
Lend me your ears — 
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He talked in metre, for the metre came ; 
Not like the coach of Chvononhotonthologus 
Which came not when 'twas sununoned, for the metre 
Came without calling. Therein waa the difference ; 
And judgment's shewn in shewing differences, 
As wit in shewing likenesses. 

Miss Phoebe, how do you like my speaking in blank verse T 

" Oh, excellent, excellent !" cried she, kugfaing. ** Pray 
do it again.^' 

" »Tis gone!" said Huntley waving his hand, '^the spirit 
has passed." 

'• But do tell us more about these charades, Mr. Huntley," 
said Rosina. " Cannot you describe one to us ?*' 

** Not I fear, so as to give you any idea of their spirit. 
But I will just sketch you an outline. Imagine us all to be 
sitting here in darkness, as spectators, while thos« 'folding- 
doors shut out half a dozen actors from our view. Well ; 
the door opens; we see an extemporaneous shop-counter, 
with a tradesman behind it setting out his wares, consisting 
of cutlery. In comes a very dandified customer. * Ah !— 
hum — ha !— ^my fine feller — what did you mean by imperti- 
nently furnishing me with — a**— hum— *ha !— ^ perfectly use- 
less commodity?' — *A parfactly useless commodity, sar, I 
don't understand what you mean.' — * Com©, come, Mr. a— 
razor*stropper, if— -a — you make any difficulty in taking back 
your bad goods and restoring rate my money, I shall— ra^ — 
take the disagreeable trouble of ejecting you and your manu- 
factures into the street »-— * Sar 1 let me tell you, sar, I won't 
put up with no such language, sar, from no man, neither 
will I return your money, nor permit you to haul jne over 
my counter.' — *Why, what, what, what, what (stuttering 
with rage,) do you mean by this impertinence ? ' — * Sar, 'tis 
you sar, that are impartinent.' — * Your razors are totally 
without edge, they are good for nothing ' — * Sar, you mis- 
take, they answer the purpose they were made for parfectly 
well.' — * Why, you old Jew ! you wont tell me that to my 
face, will you? What are razors made for, if not to cut?'— 
' Sar, they are made to sdV On this a scufile ensues and 
the scene closes. Can you guess the syllable ?" 

** Jew, razor." 

** No no. Well, in the next scene, we have a lady sitting 
down to dine without her husband, for whom she has vainly 
waited,, and at the same time a couple of poor cousins drop 
in, who are not above taking rather mean methods of procur* 
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ing ian invitation to dinner* Mrs, Smithy the lady of the 
house, has a cutlet for herself^ as she cannot touch her hus- 
band's favourite dish of mackarel) of which her cousins pro- 
fess themselves immoderately fond. They apply themselves 
to the fish, but their appetites which a moment before had 
appeared very keen, are now visibly damped. Cousin 
Peter calls for a bone-plate, and watcning his opportunity, 
places it on his knees beneath the table-cloth/ He and his 
wife exchange wry fac6s. The conversation proceeds with 
a good deal of humour and equivoque, when the hostess is 
called from the table by a lamentable accident in the nursery 
— ^possibly one of her children has fallen into the fire or out 
of the window. No sooner has she hastily quitted the apart- 
ment than cousin Peter and his wife begin their lamenta- 
tions-^* My dear, did you ever taste such mackarel.' — Taste, 
my love. The smell has been enough for me — it is m what 
our worthy friend Pat Brady would call the highest state of 
petrefaction,^ — * Then how did you manage to ask for a 
second helping?' — Peter produces the plate from between 
his knees, they laugh, and the scene closes as he proceeds to 
throw its contents, out of the window. Cannot yoa guess 
now ?" 

"No.'; ... 

" I think your brother has guessed. Well, now for the 
finale. Enter Mrs. Germaine to her dear friend Lady Mary, 
who is always willing to perform good-natured actions when 
they give her no manner of inconvenience. * My dear Lady 
Mary, I am come to beg a little favour.' — * Oh, dearest Mrs. 

Germaine, pray name it; I am always so happy ' 

* Why, my dear creature, it is merely this. I have a family 
of country cousins come to spend a week with me, and as I 
wish to make their time pass pleasantly, I shall be exces- 

* sively obliged to you if you will lend us your opera-box to- 
niffht.' * Why really, my dear Mrs. Germaine, I should be 
delighted to do so, but it happens that to-night it will be par- 

* ticularly incotivanient, — for — I have a new hat which I have 
set my heart on wearing, — and — I expect to see Colonel Jon- 
quil, who will bring me information about the sweet little 
French poodle he prpmised to buy for me, so that really ^ — 

Ca see, my dear creature, how I am situated.' * Well, dear 
dy Mary, I own I am disappointed, as you have so often 
said your box was at my service, — however, perhaps on Sa- 
turday.' 'Saturday, ph, certainly — though, now I recollect, 
there is a new opera coming out on that night, and you 
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know I am so passionatelv fond of music I But I will keep 
a place for vou P • Thank you, but I cannot leave my cou- 
sins.' — *Well then, any evening after this week.' — *I am 
much obliged to your ladyship, but my guests leave me on 
Monday.' * How very annoying ! Well, I'm sure I am 
amazingly provoked at being unable to oblige you, but you 
gee it is so completely out of my power.' * Oh, pray make 
no excuse.' ' Any thing else? * Yes, yes, I understand 
your ladyship.' * Or any other time.^ .* Certainly, certainly, 
I feel your kindness. The disappointment is of no conse- 
quence.' — (Aside, as she gdes out. * I shall know, in future, 
how to value the good-nature of Lady Mary.')" 

" Oh, Mr. Huntley ! I have guessed ! It is seUfish, is not 
it?" 

'♦ Uljdoubtedly." 

" How excellent ! how entertaining ! Do let us ask Lady 
WorraPs consent to a charade. Lady Worral, will you grant 
us a favour ?" 

" Let us hear it first," said her Ladyship, without looking 
up from her cards. 

" Mr. Huntley has a charming amusement to propose. It 
is something like a play — " 

" And whete is he to find actors, scenery, and dresses ?" 

" Mr. Huntley ! do you hear ?" 

" Oh, your ladyship's furniture and wardrobe will be amply 
sufficient for the two latter, and as for the actors, I doubt not 
some of the present company will lend their assistance, with 
your ladyship's permission." 

" My ladyship will permit no such thing," replied Lady 
Worral bluntly. " A fine thing, indeed, for my dresses and 
furniture to be pulled about by a set of racketty young people, 
and for unmarried young ladies and clergymen to act stage- 
plays ! No, no ; the Miss Darevilles' acting in the Fair Peni- 
tent and She Stoops to Conquer thirty years dgo, gave me a 
sickening of private theatricals. Miss Rosina will &vour us 
with a song, I dare say." 

'* I am terribly-hoarse," said Rosina. 

** Then your voice would never do for the stage," observed 
Lady Worrak " Come, come, open the harpsichord ; and if 
you won't play, perhaps Phoebe Holland will." 

Miss Phoebe only required a little pressing from Matthew 
and Mr« Huntley to consent ; and she favoured them with a 
ballad which though it had been ground for six months on 
the London hand-organs, had not yet lost its novelty in Sum- 
merfield. She maintained her seat at the instrument till 
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Huntley began to repent his original proposal for music. 
Rosina made some amends by singing * Come unto these 
yellow sands,' in a young, rich voice that might have suited 
Ariel ; and Mr. Good joined Huntley in supplying the chorus. 
In another half*hour the whole party were returning through 
the park. 

At the park-gates, the Goods and Hollands wished their 
companions good night. Mr. Russell and Mr. Huntley, who 
had walked beside Mrs. Wellford and Hannah, proposed see- 
ing them home ; and Matthew, who led the way with Rosina, 
soon left the more leisurely pedestrians behind. 

" What a pleasant evemng this has been !" said Rosina. 

" Famous !" said Matthew, " I only wish Sam Good had 
been with us." 

" I am sure I wish no such thing," said Rosina. 

*' Sam is a good fellow," replied Matthew, " though, I 
allow, not equad to this Mr. Huntley. And yet we might 
have been as merry, if instead of him, we had had Sam." 

" Oh, Matthew ! how can you think so !" 

*• You are all for new faces, Rosina — I am more steady to 
old ones. What do we know of this fine rattling gentleman ? 
There is a something about him, certainly, which I feel I 
want — a kind of ease, off-handedness, lightness, brilliancy, 
what French people call je ne sgai quoi — and yet I can*t 
recollect any thing he said which was particularly clever — 
nothing equal to that bon-mot of Sam's — — " 

" Oh, Matthew, do not give me any of Sam's bon-mots to- 
night." 

*• Very well — ^you are punishing yourself, for the bon-mot 
was a very good oae. Here we are. How brightly the^ 
moon shines 1 What an immense time they are coming down 
the lane ! Well, good night ; you know I am impatient to 
return to * The Last of the Mohicans,' " 



CHAPTER X. 

DRAWING LESSONS GRATIS. 



Mr. Huntley was indefatigable in the practice of his art. 
He rose with the lark, and, sketch-book in hand, roamed daily 
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in search of the picturesque, till scarcely a tree or tenement^ 
cottage or cottager, but had found a place in his portfolio. 
The rural housewives were pleased with the clever young 
gentleman who praised the beauty of their children, asked 
leave to copy their old tables ana chairs, and shewed them 
the views he had already taken of the church and the vicar- 
age^ They were proud that he should think it worth his 
Twiile to copy anything of theirs into his book, and remarked 
to one another" that whereas they had * heard say, that paint- 
ers got great sums of money from gentlefolks for drawing 
their pictures, this young painter was another guess sort of 
body, for he gave half-pence and sixpences to folks for letting 
their likenesses be taken. ^Huntley viewed with complacence 
the heads of John Giles, and Joe Barton, and Mary Smith, of 
which he had thus been enabled to make studies ; but there 
was a darling wish of his soul yet unsatisfied — every time he 
saw Hann9,h Wellford, he was more and more struck with 
her Madonna-like loveliness.; and his desire to paint her 
portrait was increased rather than diminished by the impro- 
bability pf obtaining her consent. He often tried to sketch 
the outline of her placid features from memory, and as often 
gave up the attempt in despair. 

Huntley frequently spent his evenings at the vicarage ; and 
the knowledge that Mr. Russell was ' V ami intime' at the 
White Cottage would have induced him to have requested his 
intercession, had not a certain indescribable feeling persuaded 
him that Mr. Russell would be the worst person in the world 
to entrust with such an office. ** I shall remain here a little 
longer, however, for the chance," thought Huntley ; and his 
two or three days at the White Hart accordingly lengthened 
into two or three weeks. 

One morning, soon after the party at Lady WorraPs, Hunt- 
ley called at the White Cottage, ostensibly to ask Rosina for 
his little book, if she had no longer any need of it. The 
two young ladies and their mother were seated at a table 
covered with work and drawing materials ; and Rosina, at 
his earnest entreaty, was prevailed on to shew him the sketch 
which she had corrected according to his directions. Hunt- 
ley was surprised ahd pleased at the intelligence with which 
she had acted on his hints ; he spoke to her with real interest 
and enthusiasm of *his art ; not as if he were dressing his 
thoughts to please ihe idle fancy of a mere common-place 
young lady, but as if he felt he was addressing himself co 
one who could ajpprepiate sense and genius. - Not only Rosina, 
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but her mother, and sister, listened with delight. '' This is 
a surprising young man," said Mrs. Wellford when he was 
gone, " I hopje you will have the good sense, Rosina, to 
improve by his instructions without being spoilt by his praise." 

" Certainly, certainly," replied Rosina nastily, *♦ you see, 
mamma, he speaks to me as if I were a reasonable being, 
He tells me my faults." Hannah thought this was the first 
time her sister had ever mentioned that circumstance in any 
one's commendation. 

The next day, and the next, and the next, Mr. Huntley 
" looked in," as he said, " just for a minute," to direct Ro- 
sina's pencil ; and the minute was .lengthened into an hour, 
often passed in nearly imbroken silence, but silence that spolce. 
A word, a direction, set Rosina to work with an industry and 
interest in her subject which precluded her joining in con- 
versation : Huntley'cast the drapery or placed the bust which 
she was to copy, in the right light, and then sat half behind 
her chair, watching his pupil's progress with real interest, 
and speaking from time to time to Mrs. Wellford or admiring 
Hannah's profile as she bent over her work. The quiet and 
orderliness of these academical proceedings, in which Mrs. 
Wellford always took a share, prevented her from infusing 
any coldness into her manner when the young artist with a 
whimsical, half-apologetic tone daily entered with, " Well, 
madam, here I am again, you see, punctual as the clock^ — 
there will be no breaking off my bad habit unless you fairly 
turn ipe out" 

'' So, Rosina !" said Mr. Russell one afternoon as he passed 
the garden gate and saw her just within it, collecting some 
columbine seed, " you are taking regular drawing-lessons, I 
find." 

** Who told you so ?" said she, blushing. 

" What does that signify ? Would it alter the case ? I sup- 
pose you will be a Mrs. Raffaelle some of these days." 

Whether Mr. Russell used these words in the sense in 
which Rosina took them, remains to be proved, but certain it 
is that she blushed amazingly. 

*• Did a little Italian boy come here this morning, with some 
plaister casts?" pursuea he, worrying off a twig of sweet 
briar as he spoke. 

" Oh, yes," cried Rosina starting up and letting &11 her 
columbine seed, ** I bought half his remaining stock. Luck- 
ily Mr. Huntley was here, so that he told me which were 
worth buying and which were not. The boy was quite a 
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model for a painter, was he not T Mr. Huntley had a great 
mind to take his likeness, and he talked to him for some time 
in Italian. I was so sorry I did not understand Italian ! But 
Mr. Huntley told me the boy said his name was Domenico 
and that he came from Lucca." 

" Which perhaps the urchin might have told ypw, if you had 
asked him in English. However, it is a very good thing to 
be able to speak Italian. Have you finished the first volume 
of Dr. Clarke's Remains 7" 

*' Not quite. Are you in want of it ?" 

" No, there is no hurry — ^I shall not return it till Mr. Hunt- 
ley goes to town, which I suppose will be this week or the 
next. Most probably he- will be polite enough to take charge 
of a parcel. Good afternoon, Rosina; you have an hour's 
work before you, I see, in picking up that colimibine seed." 

Huntley often wished that Hannah had possessed Rosina's 

fenius, or Rosina, Hannah's beauty. Fate seemed to oblige 
im to be mpst occupied with the sister who attracted him 
least. It was always Rosina whose drawings he had to cor- 
rect, to whose accompaninient he was to sing, and to whose 
sallies he was to find isuitable repartees : and thus, without 
the smallest intentional deceit, it was natural for both sisters 
to believothat Rosina w;as preferred. How it happened that 
Hannah's tranquil countenance and manner should have more 
charms for the artist than Rosina's glowing complexion, bril- 
liant eyes, and quickness of intellect, cati only be accounted 
for on the principle that'people frequently are most attracted 
by their opposites. Hannah's want of genius in Huntley's 
&voiirite art vexed him no fisirther than as it prevented his 
having so much direct intercourse with her as with her sister.. 
" it would not heighten her beauty " thought he, ** nor, if she 
should, some happy day, become* a painter's wife, would it be 
necessary or desirable that both of us should paint. — Easel of 
my easel and brush of my brush would soon cease to be either 
convenient or entertaining." So Huntley contentedly re- • 
turned to watch Rosina's prdgress. * ' 

The very best efforts of a female pencil or brtish must al- 
ways fidl far below those even of many second-rate masters. 
" The mind," as Dr. Johnson said x)f Barry, " does its part;" 
but the hand fails. The knowledge of anatomy is wanting, 
and even Angelica Kauffinann, who went through an 'ordeal 
to which no woman of delicacy would submit,* can only 

* Her father used to take her to the Academy in boy's clothes. 
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claim the merit of being a gracejul artist ; a painter amonff 
ladies, but only a lady among {winters. Dtmi-tahtU is all 
that is granted us. If the hand is mechanically obedient to 
the eye, grasp of mind and accurate knowledge of the human 
figure are wanting : if the imagination is brilliant, the mind 
is willing, but the hand is found to be weak. How should 
it be otherwise ? When it is considered that art is long, but 
life is short, that the painter must rise early and study late, 
scarcely let an hour pass without a line, try chemical eayeri- 
ments ior the improvement of his perishable inaterials, have 
an eye in all societies and situations for draperies, physiognor 
mies, lights, shades, and happy efiects; and that all these must 
. be worked out on his canvass with patient labour, in spite of 
temptations to pleasure or idleness, — ^that art, in feet, besides 
the requisites of a cultivated mind and vigorous imagination, 
demands |[as complete an apprenticeship as any handicraft 
trade, — it must be seen that no woman, with the thousand 
breaks in on her leisure to which she is liable, can hope to 
arrive at perfection in this charming pursuit, consistently with 
the duties becoming her sex ; nor would any but the most 
egregious vanity induce her to suppose that her casual efforts 
could attain that which costs men of genius a lifetime. Never- 
theless, without an unjustifiable sacrifice of time, a female artist 
may proceed to a certain point brilliantly, and excite both plea- 
sure and surprise, without provoking envy. We are always 
struck at beholding effects produced by apparently inadequate 
nieans ; and intelligent artists, wh6 are perfectly aware of the 
gulf between them and their female competitors, are always 
ready to yield indulgent praise to their graceful compositions; 
while the ladies are generally too proud that one of their sex 
should seem likely to share the wreath with haughty man, to 
be jealous at being individually excelled in so quiet a pursuit. 

Mr. Huntley watched Rosina's progress in* the same man- 
ner as a lettered sage might watch $i clever little girl learning 
to read ; feeling curious to know how far she would proceed 
at the same pace, though pretty certain she would never 
gain the lofty eminence on which he himself stood. Hunt- 
ley's manner combined the indulgence and respect due to the 
sex of his scholar, with the sympathy of one who knew every 
step of the path she was treading ; and the satisfection with 
which he conversed with her on his favourite art, contributed 
to prolong the mistake into which the sisters had fallen. 

There was a beautiful view to be seen from Hexley Com- 
mon, at about four miles' distance from Summerfieid, which 
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Huntley had not yet discovered ; and Mrs. Wellford, finding 
herself unable to give him an exact direction to the spot in 
consequence of the variety of tracks which crossed the neath, 
proposed to shew him the way in the ailemoon. The dis- 
tance was allowed to be too great for female feet, but a don- 
key-chaise could be borrowed of the Miss Hollands, by 
means of which they might all have an agreeable excursion. 
The young people were charmed with the plan : and soon 
after an early dinner, the donkey-chaise was sent for and ob- 
tained. Mr. Russell passed the cottage at the moment that 
the rural equipage drew up ; and on learning the object of 
the expedition, he said he would gladly fotm one of the party. 
The sketch-books were safely stowed beneath the seat ; and 
Mrs. Wellford, assuming the office of charioteer, asked 
which of the young ladies intended to favour her with her 
company. 

Rosina, fot reasons well known to herself, had decided on 
walking ; and she said so much more than the occasion re- 
quired, about being an excellent pedestrian, never feeling 
tired, scorning donkey-chaises, &c., that Hannah, without 
more ado, took the vacant seat, and the party set off. 

Mr. Russell ofiered his arm to Rosina, Huntley walked 
next to her on the opposite side, and for some little time, the 
whole party continued together, exchanging deeultory re- 
marks on the. scenery and the weather ; but presently coming 
to a steep cart-track, Huntley ran forward to support the 
chaise, which seemed to him in imminent danger of losing 
its balance, and he continued to keep his hand on the side 
rail while answering some inquiry of Mrs. Wellford^s. 
Arrived at the end of the lane, a fine turfy down opened 
before them ; the donkey began to trot and Huntley to run, 
still keeping his hold on the chaise elbow and continuing his 
laughing dialogue with the ladies, which from the rattling of 
the wheels was necessarily carried on in a raised tone of 
voice. The clear fresh air of the heath heightened the com- 
plexions of Hannah and Huntley, each of whom thought 
they had never seen the other look so handsome ; and the 
race continued till a slope in the downs carried them out of 
sight of Rosina and Mr. Russell. Hannah looked back afler 
them once or twice, and asked her mother if they had not 
better wait 

"That is easier said than done, Hannah," replied Mrs. 
Wellford, smiling, as she vainly pulled the rein, " Our nag- 
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lumiaoOM donkey seems to have snvffied inspiration from the 
breezy air." 

** I« this 3rour best driving, madam?" asked Huntley, 
ffaily, " I thought you had been a better whip. Ah, gfive 
nim the rein ; you are hurting your gloves more than his 
mouth. This unwonted speed will soon abate, depend upon 
it ; and we may as well await our distanced companions at 
the foot of the next hill as any where else." 

Acting on this resolution, they half traversed Hexley 
common. 

Roeiiia, in the mean while, had been rather annoyed at 
being left behind with Mr. Russell. " He had joined them," 
she said to herself, ** without being wanted by any body, and 
now had completely broken up the party." 

" Had not we better walk fester ?" said she, gently drag- 
ging him forward as she spoke : ** they will be out of sight 
presently." 

But no : Mr. Russell hung heavy on hand. 

" We cannot keep up with them," said he composedly, 
*' and I dare say they will wait for us at the bottom of the 
slope." % 

"Oh, don't trust to that," cried Rosina eagerly, "for I 
know the Holland's donkey of old, and when it once takes 
to trotting on Hexley-heath, it never stops till it reaches the 
foot of White-thorn hill. 

** In that case," replied Mr. Russell, " there is still less 
chance of our keeping up with .them ; so you see, Rosina, it 
was a lucky thing I fell in with you, or you would have 
been left to yourself" 

" No, that I should not, I am sure," cried Rosina, indig- 
nantly tossing her chin. " Don't you think," resumed she, 
again endeavouring to impel her companion a little ftister, 
" that we had better try to gain the slope at any rate, before 
they are out of sight, that we may see which track they 
take." 

"Oh!" continued Mr. Russell, "I know my way to the 
brow of the hill perfectly well." 

" But I am not so sure that mamma does," interrupted 
Rosina. 

" If she loses her way," replied he drily, " we are not an- 
swerable for it ; since she has run away from us, not we from 
her. However, * we shall all meet at our journey's end,. I 
make no doubt." 

Rosina could not help letting her lips betray that note of 

VOL. 1." 
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impatience which can only be imperfectly implied on paper 
by the syllable "tut !" The vexation was increased by her 
imperturbable companion's coming to a full stop, apparently 
for no other purpose than to scent the reviving air. 

" Delightful !'' exclaimed he at length, with a tone and 
countenance of keen enjoyment. " Here, indeed, as your fa*, 
vourite Cowper expresses it, the sense is regaled 

* With luxQiy of unexpected sweets.' " 

" My favourite Cowper !" repeated Rosina with contempt, 
** Hannah's favourite Cowper, if you please. I haye to taste 
for such dull, prosy writers, who instead of giving airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name, describe just what is 
before their eyes and no more, with the accuracy of a came- 
ra obscura. The * Lay of the Last Minstrel ' is worth all 
that a thousand Cowpers could write. ' The Task ' too ! 
Such a name ! Enough to sicken one at the very outset. 
There is a great deal in a name, though Juliet chose not to 
think so ; and Cowper fixed on one equally hateful to teacher 
and scholar." 

** Very good, Rosina!" said Mr. Russell laughing, there 
is much originality in what you say, and I always derive 
amusement from your ideas, though they are not — or more 
properly, because they are not in exact accordance with my 
own. As to your opinion on the subject of liames, I agree 
with you that Miss Juliet Capulet was very unadvised when 
she exclaimed, * What's in a name V and that she would 
have been compelled to answer * a great deal,' if it could have 
been proved that the so-called Sign or Romeo Montague had 
no right to any other appellation than plain Stokes or Stubbsi 
Her love would speedily have been nipped in the bud, we 
may be certain. I myself am not a little proud of a name 
which revives associations with the noble, the brave, and the 
patriotic ; and Mr. Huntley would fall five per cent, in your 
estimation, I dare say, if he were to turn out a mere Smith 
or Williams." 

** Some people," said Rosina, " have more to boast of than 
their names." 

•' Why, that is true, too," rejoined Mr. Russell, " and I 
think you, Rosina, are among the number ; for Wellford is 
not a very striking name. Rosina is pretty and Italian-like 
enough, but Wellford has not much to recommend it. Take 
my advice, therefore, and change it as soon as possible." 
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"Really, Mr. Russell *' exclaimed Rosina v6ry pet- 
tishly. 

" Really what, Miss Rosina?" 

" Why, you sometimes sicken me of sense ; but your non- 
sense is ten times worse." 

Mr. Russell laughed with such thorough good humour at 
this speech, that Rosina, fearful of having rather exceeded 
the bounds of propriety, began to think she might as -^ell 
treat him with a little more consideration. She was also 
aware that she was exposing herself to ridicule by display- 
ing so much vexation at having been forsaken by Huntley. 
For tie next ten minutes, therefore, all was smooth and 
agreeable. 

At the expiration of that time, our walkers gained the top 
of the slope, and could perceive no traces of their compa- 
nions on the wide-extended heath before them. Rosina's irri- 
tation now returned, and she declared that it was ill-natured 
of her mother and Hannah to^ leave her behind,*as she was 
growing very tired. 

** Indeed !" cried Mr. R^issell, "then you sadly over-rated 
your powers \jhen you said you were sure you could walk 
to Hexley-hill and back without fetigue ! Bless me, what 
can be done in this emergency ? How came you so to de- 
ceive yourself? But perhapi|," added he, glancing slyly at 
her delicate chaussufe and the pretty French glove that rest- 
ed on his arm, " perhaps your fetigue in some measure de- 
pends on who is your companion." 

Rosina was too much provoked to answer. 

*• Well then," pursued the abominable Russell, " as si- 
lence gives consent,! am to infer that Huntley is the happy 
man. Poor'me ! What aAmjji I do to render myself less ob- 
noxious ? Shall we turn back ? I am entirely at your 
disposal. — No. — Well then, let us make the best of our 
way forward, and I will make myself as agreeable as I can. 
Shall I carry your parasol for you ? — ^you wont let me — 
come, then, that little bag; I long to be of service. Are 
there any sandwiches in it ?" 

" As if I should carry sandwiches !" said Rosina half- 
laughing. 

" It might be worse filled, though — this air is what Mr. 
Green way calls * very appetizing.' Are you quite sute you 
are not deceiving me — No— here are a cambric handkerckieC 
a smelling-bottle, and some keys — oh, I understand pockets 
are gone out of feshion." 
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You are mistaken, there are no keys." 
Are there not — I thought there were. By the by, Rosi- 
ns, I have some news for you." 

** Have you." 

'' Yes— Hconcerning an old flirt and favourite of yours. 
Can you guess whom I mean 1" ' 

- No indeed." 

*^Try." 

** An old favourite." 

** And flirt too — ^very, very old." , 

*' I am sure I cannot imagine," said Rosina, carelessly, i 

** unless it is Lewis Pennington." #• 

" Unless ! that is a lucky guess of yours, Rosina. Yes, 
Lewis Pennington it is. I had a letter from him this morn- 
ing. He has Tefl Oxford, and writes to tell me that — what do 
you think V 

** How can I tell what to think — Lewis and I used to be 
very good firiends when we were children, but really that is 
so long ago, that I have nearly forgotten him. How can I 
guess what he has written about." 

" * What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba;'" repeated 
Mr. Russell ; ** but indeed, Rosina, you must shew a little 
more curiosity respecting my intdligence»before I commiinir* 
cate it. News, you know, is a London staple ; and as silks, 
ribbons, bobbins, every thing from the great metropolis, has 
a neat little profit tacked on. to it by the country retailer, so 
news is by far too scarce an article in a small hamlet, to be 
disposed of for nothing. Cop^e, guess, guess! — I had 
neairiy said *an' thou lovest me.* " , . 

Certainly Mr. Russell seems a little touched this morn- 
ing, thought Rosina : what ea|i have made him so exceed- 
ingly absurd ? 

" I suppose," said she with as unconcerned a tone and 
look as possible, " Lewis is going to be married. If that is 
not it, I have nothing else to guess. Whatever it is I care 
very little about it." 

** Can that be true, Rosina ?" 

*' Cluite tr4ie, I assure you, Mr. Russell" 

" oh, very well !" said he with a mischievous smile, " I 
W|U not waste my news on a person who does not care for it ; 
and ii»«LS I shrewdly suspect, this indifference is only assumed, 
yot^ will deservedly punish yourself Take care, however, 
that the news, when it does reach yoU| as reach you it cer- 
tainly will, does not come pn you like f| tbund^r\^ft." 
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** A thunderbolt ! how absurd !" said Bosina. 

" We shall see i" said Mr. Russell, smiling. 

He then continued to walk on, silently knocking about the 
flints and pebbles which lay in the path with his cane ; till 
Rosina, who was secretly curious to know his mighty intelli- 
gence, asked him if he expected, like the Duke in " As you 
Hke it,'' to find a sermon in the stones. 

" Why, possibly this flint," said Mr. Russell, picking one 
up from beneath his feet, " might, if it had a tongue,, chatter 
quite as much to the purpose as many bipeds. ' For what 
reason,' we may imagine it to es!blaim, * am I left here in 
inglorious solitude, wedged in coarse marie, or kicked out of 
the way by every clouted peasant that crosses this path to 
pursue his daily labour, when many other flints, by no means 
so comely as myself, are selected by the partial hand of man 
to raise the cottage wall, or emit the generous spark V Ah, 
foolish flint ! you know not of what you complain. Borne 
hence in the object of your ambition, viz., the flint-gatherer's 
basket, you would find yourself exposed to many rude buflets 
in that world, which, at distance seen, so allures your inex- 
perienced imagination. Hard blows from the workman's 
trowel, or stunning thumps against the sturdy steel, admin- 
istered by the greasy hands of a cookmaid ; and even in re- 
pose—what repose ! the filthy darkness of a kitchen drawer ! 
Be grateful to me, mistress Flint, for restoring you to your 
inglorious but peaceful abode in the footpath, 'where the soft 
breeze blbws over you, the blue sky shines above you, and 
the gorse and heather bloom at your side ; and know that 
your hie is a type of many a charming &ir who sighs ffor 
the gaiety of high life, but is luckily condemned to remain 
in tluit seclusion where, would she but discover it, the truest 
happiness is to be found ! Well, Rosina, have I discoursed 
most eloquent nonsense ?" 

** Certainly, Mr. Russell,'' said »he, smiling, as she felt her 
ill-humour rapidly thawing away, " you are a very odd sort 
of person, and though you like teazing a little sometimes, it 
is impossible to be out of temper with you long together." 

• " Out of temper!" exclai9ied he; ***do you coi^j^s so 
much ? Give me thy hand !' Come, Rosina, answer as Bru- 
tus did, 

'Andmy heart with it!' ^ • 

I Will put no unfair interpretation on the words, I promise 
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you. You wonU ? Well then I must say that vdu are ft very 
odd sort of person too, and that it is impossible to be out of 
tem{^r with yotc long together. We have made up out re- 
conciliation just in time ; for sure*enough there is the donkey* 
chaise where you said it would be, at the foot of the White- 
thorn hill. Bo now it will be but fair that Hannah and Hunt- 
ley should be left to toil in the rear as we have done, while 
Mrs. Wellford, you, and I ascend the hill with the speed of 
the wind." 

Not even the conclusion of this speech could now put Ro* 
sina out of humour. She' walked forward briskly, and they 
soon came up with the donkey^haise party, who looked the 
picture of content. Huntley ran towards Rosina as she ap- 
proached, and offered her his arm. Thus supported on either 
side, 8h6 told Hftnnah she <K>uld very well welk up the hill, 
though her late complaints to Mr. Russell shamed her from 
again maintaining that she felt no fotigue. They all pro- 
eeeded to their place of dtetination ; Rosina conyersing with 
Huntley in high spirits, and in the overflowing of her satis- 
£icdon, bestowing many smiles and lively sallies on Mr. 
Russell 

*' Aha 1" thought he to. himself, '* my young lady is fairly 
caught for the present ; but it will not last long, and I know 
Why." 

Without stopping to search itbto the meaning of this mys- 
terious " I know why," we must proceed to the summit of the 
hill, where Mr. Huntley, as all had expected, was much struck 
Itith the view which opened before him. It was too exten- 
si\4, however, he said, to be a fit subject for a sketch : it was 
vast, but not picturesque. Much was discussed learnedly and 
itnlearnedly, on coup* d'mi, grand masses, broken fore- 
grounds, light and shade. At length Mrs. Wellford pro- 
posed returning. 

" Mr. Russell does not seem quite ready to go," observed 
Ro6ina. " See how pensivdy ke stands with folded arms, 
quite absorbed m meditation ! What are you considering, Mr. 
Russell f" 

" Nothing very particular," replied he, turning round with 
a dmile, •* I was merely letting myself be breathed on b^ this ' 
delicious wind ; or, if I was thinking at all, I believe it was 
that I feh rather hungry." 

" What a poetical donfessionl^' exclaimed Rosina ; *' I ex- 
pected to fina you bad been engaged in some very sublime . 
apeculittian.^ 
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*' Qint tne leave to adk, Mitt Rotfitia Wellfoid, have y#M 

" Yea. I have." 

<* Well, I have not ; therdbre, the next time we compare 
tha relative sublimity of our ideas, prav let us start &ir on 
this point At present, you have the advantage of me." 

The laugh waa now against Rosina. Hannah offered to 
walk, and her younger sister seated herself in the chaise 
without complaint. The walkers and riders kept more to- 
gether on theit return than they had done before ; and on 
reaching the White Cottage they separated with mutual e^« 
pressions of satisfaction at their excursion. 



CHAPTER XL 

PAiNTINO AL FRESCO. 

The re<|tte8t was made and finally granted. Huntley, whose 
secret admiration of Hannah was daily acquiring greater 
warmth and reality, at first playfully, then seriously, entreat- 
ed her to sit to him for her picture, and begged Mrs. Well- 
ford to add her perauasions to his own. The mother's pride 
in her daughters beauty was gratified ; she was also gained 
by Huntle^s manner ; which seemed to attach just sumcie|it» 
without too great, importMice to the &vour — ^respectful and 
iiapresuming, though tinctured with endiusiasm. Hannah 
was astonished at the proposal, and shrunk with natural aver- 
sion from deliberately sitting to be looked at ; but when Hunt- 
ley smiluagly said he would not insist on her fixing her eyes 
on his ugly ftkce, lamented the difikulty of finding ^ood atu- 
dies, and in conclusion, proposed some &ncy subject m which 
he fliight also introduce the portraits ef her modier and sister, 
Hannah softened, and at length yielded a reluctant conaent 
The suUect was rapidly chosen by the enthusiasiic painter. 
It should be the departure ot Ritfh and Naomi for the Holy 
liand, and their parting from Orpak Hannah's exooisite' 
kead was not of the oriental style, but bo matter ; its cnaiae- 
ter adain^y expressed dw moral beau^, giace* dignity, and 
dewiiedne»ft ef the bvdly Moabitsssv Rouna'a darker com- 
phxiDB weuU tuat the a^Ssotionafte thouf h iaconstaiit Orpak 
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excellently well ; and Mrs. Wellford's deeply shadowed ew 
and expressive countenance beneath a Jewish head-dress 
could not fail to give interest to Naomi. Rosina was en- 
chanted with the subject, and her mother" and sister were 
scarcely less struck with Huntley's genius, when they saw 
his rough sketch from the text, " Orpah kissed her mother^ 
in-law, but Ruth clave unto her." The woman of many sor- 
rows was seen turning her cheek to the retiring Orpah, while 
Ruth supporting her arm and waist, looked up in her face 
with tender devotedness as she prepared to lead ner &ultering * 
steps through the scorching desert which opened before th'em. 
In the distance, amid palms and terebinths, were seen the 
walls and towers of the city to which Orpah was retiiming, 
while overhead was the glowing sky of an eastern climate. 
Nothing had been forgotten which was necessary to the com- 
plete developement of the scene. Rosina saw at a glance, 
that Huntley's sketch of her figure possessed much of the 
beau ideal, and attributed to his partiality what she should - 
rather have laid to his science. The pannel, colours, and 
brushes arrived in a few days from town : the former not ex- 
ceeding the size of a cabinet picture, as Huntley maintained 
that what would be gained by increased space, would be lost 
in delicacy, and that grandeur of design might as well be 
compressed into a gem as expanded on an altar-piece. The 
question now became, where should the sittings take place? 
The parlour was too small to render the apparatus of oil- 
painting very convenient or the smell very endurable ; be- 
sides which, the casement window, clusterea with jessamine, 
did not admit a sufficiently broad light. It was unanimously 
resolved to place the easel in the garden beneath the huge 
walnut tree. The hedge was so high and thick, as to pre- 
vent much chance of being overlooked ; but with the assis- 
tance of Betty's clothes-props, lines and pegs, a sufiiciently 
picturesque drapery was stretched beneath the greenwood-tr«e 
to screen them entirely from observation, and prevent the 
fluttering of the leaves from interrupting the light. Rosina, 
delighted with the romance and novelty of the plan, the more 
so that it had been suggested by the painter himself, thought 
of many little improvements, which she effected with great 
ingenuity and self-approval. Behold, then, the artist-lover, 
the walnut-shade his studio, the sun and air the ready dry^s 
of his colours and the green foliage and purple distance the 
appropriate back-ground of his * tableau vivant^ Rosina 
twined her mother an exquisite tarban firom Huntley's &ncy 
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skitch ) the sketch was improved fnmi the turban, and the 
turban affain from the sketch, so that no head*dres8 could be 
more fiMiltless. It seemea a sin to cover more of Hannah'a 
silky tresses tiam was absolutely necessary with a muslin 
veil, carelessly thrown back ; and Rosina wound a crimson 
scarf round her own dark braids in a manner which she de- 
fied Mr. Huntley to prove had never been the fiushion in Moab, 
and which was too becoming for him seriously to cavil at. 
An hour was spent in arranging every thing conveniently ; 
in making the easel stand firm on the uneven ground ; in 
picking the teazing little flies out of Huntley's oils and paints ; 
and in contriving that the sun should shine on the ladies 
without tanning or blinding them. All these difficulties being 
mastered, Huntley commenced his work with the most com- 
mendable alacrity. Qf the three sitters, or rather standers, 
Rosina had certaiidy secretly felt by &r the greatest pleasure 
at the idea of having her picture taken bv Mr. Huntley ; yet, 
sooth to say, she was first to, feel tired. What she would 
have liked would have been to sit in a chair, so that she could 
see the artist, and every other minute to jump up and watch 
his progress : instead of ^hich, till the outhne was ^ iui 
Huntley begged them all to stand as still as possible, in easv 
attitudes, which, as she tndy observed, " were mighty difficidt, 
her lipe on the point of touching her mother's cheek, and her 
figure in such a grac^ul twist as to give her an intolerable pain 
in the side. To do him justice, Huntley allowed them a 
momentary change of posture every five minutes, and pro- 
mised to relieve two of the three in a quarter of an hour : b^t 
his oflen-vepeated '* one minute more" lasted much longer 
than he had led them to believe, and the earnestness with 
which he worked made him terribly silent At length the 
ladies were released from their purgatory ; the genenU efiect, 
he told them was obtained ; and they gathered round the easel 
to wonder and admire. Their encomiums were such as might 
have* satisfied any man not bent on insisting that his admirers 
should be thoroughly competent judges of his art ; the pic- 
ture was " lovely," *• striking," " astonishing." Huntley now 
began to bring up the back-ground to the same state of for- 
wardness with the figures ; during which time, the ladies, 
much interested in the novel hanging of a kind of coloura 
enltrelv new to them, watched his progrisss and expressed 
their oelight at ever^ new effect Hannah went away, an4 
presently returned with some beautiful raspberries. Rosina 
pb9erve4 K was a good thought, and ran off to gather enough 
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for the whole party. Meantime, Hannah bad given a few-^ 
her mother, and was going to oij^r the remainder to Mr. 
Huntley, when she blushed slightly, and said she would fetch 
a plate. 

" As if," said Huntley, stopping her and looking expres- 
sively, "the finest china would msie them more acceptable !" 

Hannah coloured again, but gave him the fruit with per- 
fect simplicity ; and Rosina soon returned with a more abun- 
dant supply. They carelessly laughed and chatted till all 
the raspberries were eaten, and Huntley then returned to his 
work, which he pursued till the village clock warned him 
and his charming companions that they must separate for 
dinner. In the afternoon, Mrs. Wellford desired her daugh- 
ters to carry a trifling message to Mrs. Greenway. They 
were just quitting the cottage when they met Mr. Huntley at 
the door. " He had just looked in," he said, " not to paint, 
but to see his morning's work with fresh eyes.". They all 
accompanied him to the walnut-tree, beneath which it still stood, 
that the sun might dry it quickly ; and notwithstanding his 
resolution, the pallet offered itself so temptingly to his hand that 
he could not resist touching up something which it would be a 
pity to leave in its present state. Once with the magic brush 
m'his fingers, it seemed impossible to lay it down ; and Han- 
nah deceived at first into the belief that his one minute would 
literally consist only of sixty seconds, aroused herself from 
her trance and reminded Rosina of their mission. 

" Are you going ?" said Huntley pathetically. 

" Indeed Mr. Huntley," said Mrs. Wellford, who had never 
seen painting thus taken by storm, and began to be alarmed 
for his health, " I think it would be much better for you to lay 
aside your brushes atod take a walk also. You have painted 
many hours and I am sure your mind must want unbending." 

Huntley's brushes were immediately relinquished. Whe- 
ther Mrs. Wellford had intended that his walk should be in 
the same direction with her daughters', or not, he chose to 
understand that it' was to be so, and the pallet was instantly 
cleared. He requested the young ladies to grant him one 
more minute's patience; and as soon as his brushes were 
washed, he accompanied th4^ on their walk. A lovely day 
was now giving place to a still more lovely evening, and the 
spirits and tempers of the trio were in happy tune. 

Rosina's first inquiry was, "Pray, Mr. Huntley, are you a 
prophet ?" 

" Not that I am aware of," replied he alertly, a^ if prepar- 
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ing for an encounter of wits. — " If I were, I would tell your 
fortune immediately; but what occasioned the question?'' 

'' Simply because the prophets of old used to reckon years 
as days, and yov mintUes seemed to me to bear the same pro- 
portion to ordinary estimates of time." 

Huntley laughed, though he did not appear exactly to know 
to what she referred. 

" Mr. Huntley does not understand you, Rosina," said Han- 
nah, with a quiet smile that seemed to say * J do.' 

" Why, have you not often threatened me vniheLtninute^s draw- 
ing-lesson," pursued Rosina, "which has as often been length- 
ened into an hour ? and did you not cheat poor Hannah into 
standing twenty minutes in a most uncomfortable position by 
telling her she should be released from it in a moment? Did 
you not mean to paint only a minute this afternoon, and to 
be occupied another minute in washing your brushes?" 

Huntley now laughed gaily. "The fact is," said he, "that 
it is impossible to take note of time in the Misses Wellfords' 
society." 

"Ah, Mr. Huntley, I dare say you use all your sitters just, 
as unfairly." 

" Perhaps I do, — when they fascinate me equally, — I leave 
you to decide how often that is likely to be the case." 

" Painting must be a very fascinating pursuit," said Han- 
nah, trying to turn the conversation to generals. 

" Undoubtedly it must be." said Rosina — " Oh ! there is 
Mrs. Greenway, I declare ! Just going into Mrs. Good's. I 
must try to deliver mamma's message before the servant opens 
the door."* 

Away she ran, leaving Hannah and Mr. Huntley to follow 
her at their leisure. They did so in perfect silence, though 
Huntley longed to speak: Just as he thought of something 
to say to his beautiful companion, they were re-joined by Rosina. 

" This is tertainly too warm weather for running !" ex- 
claimed she. 

" There is no need of our going to Mrs. Greenway's now," 
said Hannah. " What shall we do ? Go home ?" 

"Home!" exclaimed both her companions at once. 

"Surely not," said Huntley. 

" Where shall we go then?" inquired Hannah. 

* Let us sit down on the bench just beneath the church- 
yard," said Rosina, " till I have recovered myself, and then 
we can go into Okely Park. We have scarcely walked half 
a mile." 
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They accordingly proceeded to the seat, which had be6Ki 
erected by some forgotten emulator of the Man of Ross. It 
was nearly at the point where Mr. Russell had first seen 
Huntley. '^ 

'* How pleasant rest is when we are tired i" said Rosina. 

** Yes, and how pleasant recreation is when we hav^ earn' 
ed it by industry!" said Huntley. "Even tdone, such weather 
and scenery as this would be delightful ; but with companions, 
feminine companions ! — One is so glad, too, of having gained 
a point : I began to be afraid, at one time, Miss Wellford, that 
i should leave Summerfield without having painted your 
picture." 

Hannah felt she was expected to speak, yet knew not ex- 
actly what to say. She was not so ready in framing playful 
disclamatory speeches as her sister. 

" It was a bold project, certainly," purisued Huntley. " How 
many arguments and persuasions, how many little arts was 
I obliged to use, before I could attain it 1" He looked at her 
with a smile full of earnest meaning, and Hannah's eyes 
sank to the ground. Rosina saw the look. ' I am glad— 
yes, I am glad,' thought she, *that he does justice to Han- 
nah's beauty — ^no painter could fail to admire that sweet 
countenance; but nis conversation, his instruction, and his 
playful wit, are all reserved for me.' While trying to con- 
vince herself that this was really the case, she was uncon- 
scious how long they had sat in thoughtful silence, when 
quick cheerful voices, at no great distance, roused each of 
tnem from their reveries ; and looking round they perceived 
Mr. Russell and another gentleman passing through the 
church-yard gate. " Another rara avis ?" thought Hannah, 
as she rose to pursue her walk; while Rosina gave a look, 
first of careless inquiry, and next of half-doubting surprise, at 
tfee stranger. He was a tall, striking looking young man of 
about one and twenty, with a prepossessing counttoance, which 
at this moment was beaming with gaiety and good humour. 
'* Hannah! Hannah!" exclaimed Rosina, in a suppressed but 
energetic tone, " I think, — yes, I am sure, — it is Lewis Pen- 
nington 1" 

Lewis, who could hardly have recognized Rosina, had he 
not been told by his companion that the two young ladies be- 
fore him were the Misses Wellford's, approached witll a 
gladness of manner equally free from emlarrassment and ex- 
aggeration. '* Rosina I" said he, half doubtful of being re- 
membered. Her bright glance instantly shewed .that she 
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knew him perfectly well, and she held out her hand with a 
«mile of pleasure, as she said, "Who would ha^e thought of 
seeing you in Summerfield, Mr. Pennington ?" She inwne- 
diately introduced him to her sister, and named to him Mr. 
Huntley, whom Lewis Penningtoii measured with his eyes 
from head to foot, as he howed to him with great grace but a 
little haughtiness. 

" This spot seems destined for the scene of pleasant meet- 
ings," said Mr. Russell to Huntley with a smile. Then turn- 
ing to Rosina, " Well," said he, did not I serre you right in 
not telling you that your old playfellow and preux chevalier 
was commg to the vicarage? You remember the provoca- 
tion." 

Rosina coloured. •* We were just coming to call on ypu," 
pursued Mr. Russell; '* shall we all proceed to the White 
Cottage together, or have you any other plan in view?" 

" We will return, by all means," said Hannah. Huntley 
immediately offered her his arm, and she accepted it with a 
slight blush ; wondering whether Mr. Russell would think it 
strange. Lewis and Rosina led the way, he drawing her 
arm beneath his with the security of an old friend, and mar- 
velling at the growth and exceeding prettiness of the little 
girl whom he had so often tempted into or extricated from 
scrapes, as events might happen ; while she with a thousand 
questions relative to Stoke Barton acquaintance hovering on 
her lips, scarcely felt sufficiently at ease with him to give 
them utterance. Five minutes sufficed to shew however that 
if Lewis had added some inches to his height and some man* 
hood to his countenance and carriage since they had last seen 
each other, his manners were nearly as carelessly boyish as 
ever. Meanwhile they were putting a gradually increasing 
space between themselves and the more leisurely walkers be- 
hind. 

" What was that Mr: Russell said about provocation ?" said 
Lewis, smiling archly after answering a few of her inquiries 
respecting his family. 

*• Provocation ?" repeated Rosina, affecting forgetfulness. 

" Yes, something in connection with you and me, was it 
not? Ah, you remember it, I see, by your blushing." 

"Blush, Mr. Pennington!" said Rosina disdainfully, "I 
' assure you I do no such thing.*' 

** Nay, no offence, Rosina," replied, he with perfect com- 
placence. ' " Even if I judged wrongly, vou know the mis- 
take did not amount to a crime. Dt. what's his name — the 
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oracle of you ladies — Dr. Gregory says, that a blush is the 
most powerful charm of beauty. At least I have Marianne's 
authority for saying so, for you may be sure I never read his 
precious stuff about friendship, love, and matrimony, myself. 
But Mr. Pennington ? What do you mean by that ? Not 
to affront me I hope. You know we are cousms ; and I do 
not mean to relinquish my cousinly privilege of calling you 
Rosina, I assure you. And I hope thatto vou I shall always 
be Lewis, as I was in old times. Dear old times, I was going 
to call them ; but they were not very dear to you who were so 
brutally treated by Mrs. Parkinson. By the by, that woman, 
whom I have never forgiven, has left Park Place, time inde- 
finite, to wander up and down the face of the earth, felicity 
hunting, with her poor worn-out husband and old Mrs. Diana. 
A charming party to travel over the continent with ; don't you 
think so ? I was rather astonished they did not invite Mr. 
Curtis to make a fourth, for Mrs. Parkinson can scarcely bear 
him to be out of her sight ; but perhaps Curtis was wise and 
preferred peace and quiet to an annuity." 

" But Lewis, you have not told me a word of dear Ma- 
rianne." 

" Oh, Marianne is as much altered as you are, though the 
girl will never be handsome. However, she is sharp and 
good-humoured, which does quite as well for a sister. My 
fether is not a day older than when you saw him, and as lively 
and indulgent as ever. I was the envy of half the men in 
Oxford, in that respect. Nothing to do but to write for mo- 
ney, and it was sure to come without any sermonizing. To 
be sure, he once made me feel rather ashamed of myself — " 

" How was that ? ** inquired Rosina. 

*' Oh," said Lewis laughing, and switching the hedge with 
cane," the long and the short of the business was, that I had 
been extravagant ; and actually felt myself blushing as red as 
fire when I wrote for fresh supplies. I half expected they 
would not be remitted : however, the letter came with the 
needful inclosure, and a line to say that Dr. Pennington had 
great pleasure in paying his son's necessary expenses, though 
the poor must this winter suffer for it, and that, to be sure, 
the' repetition of such a demand as the last would oblige him 
to put down his carriage, a very tieedless luxury to a hale old 
man and four healthy females. How hot I felt at that mo- 
ment ! Bills must be paid, you know; there was no help for 
that ; but I was as stingy as Harpagon all the rest oi the 
term ; and the next time I saw my father, I wrung his hand 
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and vowed I never would exceed my allowance again. He 
hoped I should keep my promise, wished he could afford me 
more, and we were as good friends as ever.'\ 

" Dear, excellent man 1 But your mother, Lewis, and your 
brothers and sisters — " 

** Oh, Ned is at Madras ; Sophy and Isabella are with Ca- 
roline at the Isle of Wight, recruiting their complexions after 
a London campaign, and the young ones are pursuing the 
same routine under Mademoiselle Mackau as we did before 
them. By the by, that French woman wears uncommonly 
well. What with her rouge and false hair, nobody would 
suppose her more than thirty ; and she dresses with as much 
coquettish precision as ever." 
' " Rouge 1 has Mademoiselle Mackau taken to rouge? " 

"My father and mother cry * pshaw I nonsense! no such 
thing ! ' but Marianne and I are convinced of it. You know 
what teeth and eyes she has. When I first came home, 
Mademoiselle positively looked so handsome that I had a 
great mind to strike up a flirtation ; but considering that she 
had helped me through the hard words in ' L' Ami des Enfans,' 
it proved too ridiculous. However, we still often have a 
little scene. Mademoiselle stands secure in the consciousness 
of having refused several good offers, and has no objection 
to a little harmless rattle." 

"We have quite outwalked Hannah and Mr. Russell," said 
Rosina, looking back ; " shall we not wait for, them ? " 

" Certainly we will, What a sweet countenance your sister 
has ! And who is that Mr. Hunter 1 Are they engaged 1 " 

" Oh dear no ! " 

" Oh dear no ? " repeated he, laughing, that look and tone 
give me reason to suspect something in another quarter." 

" You may suspect whatever you like, but you are talking 
quite at random." 

" Oh, I shall be more au fait by and by : I have pretty 
quick eyes, and shall make my silent observations." 

" Silent observations ! horrible ! " exclaimed Rosina. " Pray 
do not trouble yourself to do any thing so disagreeable." 

** Oh, I shall not mind its being disagreeable," said Lewis. 

"But I shall, I assure you," cried Rosina, "for nothing 
is so—" 

•'So what?" 

She did not reply, and he maliciously continued, 

" Oh, I shall keep a good lodk-o^t on this Mr. Hunter^ 
Is he one of the neighbouring gentry?" 

" No." 
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"Where is he staying then?^' 

••At the inn." 

"Oh!" 

At this moment, the person in question, together with 
Hannah and Mr. Russell came \yithin earshot. They were 
speaking of Huntley's Picture, which Mr. Russell was cu- 
rious to see. 

" What is this picture they are talking of?" inquired Lew- 
is of Rosina as they pursued their walk. 

" Oh, a beautiful'painting of Mn Huntley^s, in which he is 
introducing all our likenesses." 

" Soho ! " cried Lewis, raising his eyebrows, ** then he is 
nothing but a portrait painter after all ! " 

" Hush, Lewis, he will overhear you. You are mistaken," 

" What, is he only an amateur, then?" 

'* Why, — not exactly. — He is a very distinguished artist." 

" I never heard his name," observed Lewis drily. 

*' You will, some of these days," said Rosina with quick- 
ness ; ** Mr. Russell says he is a very great genius." 

" I am glad to hear it," replied Lewis. 

" As a proof of it," continued Rosina, ** he not only paints 
but is extremely well read in poetry and the classics, knows 
a ^reat deal of history, and sings delightfully. I am even not 
quite sure that he does not write verses." 

" So much the worse for his painting," said Lewis. 

" Not at all," cried Rosina, " an artist, as well as every one 
else, must have occasional recreations ; and how much better 
are these than gambling and associating with low company ? " 

" Perhaps he may do that too." 

"I am certain he doesnot." 

** Oh," said Lewis with a smile," I see you are talking of 
Mr. Hunter. I thought you weriB speaking of artists in ge- 
neral. Heaven forbid tliat I should accuse or suspect a man of 
whom I know nothing, and who may be better than myself 
It would be ill-bred as well as illiberal for me to pretend to 
judge of Mr. Hunter — ^" 

*' Mr. Huntley." 

** Huntley, I beg his pardon. — Of Mr. Huntley's merits or 
demerits. What do I know of him? By the by, that is a pretty 
little cottage — ^" 

" That is our cottage," said Rosina, feeling rather ashamed 
of it for the first time. " It is very small*-" 

**But quite large eniyigh for happiness, without doubt. 
Ob T Jim nuite an advocate for cottages, I assure ytau. To 
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say truth, I went through a pretty severe course of novels last 
winter, when I had a sprained ancle." ' 

" Ah ! mamma has nad the tea things placed under the 
walnut-tree ! " cried Rosina joyfully, ** How very pleasant." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

▲ TEA-PARTY UNDER A WALNUT TREE. 

Mrs. Wellford had expected Huntley to return with her 
daughters, but she was rather surprised to see an addition 
of two gentlemen to the party, and still more surprised to be 
introduced to Lewis Pennington. As the son of an old and 
highly valued friend, and in some sort as a relation, she gave 
him a most cordial reception, and immediately expressed her 
hope that he and Mr. Russell would join their little tea-party. 
Every one was pleased with the idea of drinking tea out of 
doors ; and Hannah, having laid aside her bonnet and para- 
sol, took her accustomed seat as president. 

So many inquiries after Stoke Barton friends required an- 
swers, from Lewis, that the picture .was at first forgotten. Mr. 
Russel at length looked round for it, and Huntley brought it 
from the house. 

Mr. Russell was even more struck with the painting than 
had been expected, and seemed scarcely to know which most 
to praise, the design or the execution. Huntley was gratified 
by his criticisms, which were those of a man of taste though 
not a connoisseur. Lewis was disposed to be pleased with 
every thing, yet he could not make due allowances for the first 
stage of colour, and cavilled at the brickdust hue of Orpah's 
complexion. He said he should like to have been reminded 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds's colouring, rather than of the dirty 
Jewesses in Monmouth-street, and advised Mr. Huntley to in- 
quire of Fuseii where " a velvet brush dipped in honey " was 
to be found. He should paint Miss Rosina Wlellford's por- 
trait with no other. Rosina said " pshaw ^" but Lewis did 
not think she looked very angry. They were n&w summoned 
by Hannah to the tea-table. 

'' And pray, Lewis, how came Summerfield to be honoured 
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by your presence ?" inquired Mrs. WeBford ; " was this ex- 
cursion premeditated, or al in^ovise?*^ 

He laughed and replied, •* Oh, there was nothing to keep 
me at home, and Russell had written such fluent praises of 
this part of the country, that I thought I should like to come^ 
and look about me. Next year I shall travel ; and it is fool- 
ish of a man to go abroad Wofe he has seen his own coun- 
try.'' 

" Are you going then, to make the tour of England ?" 

" Why — I don't exactly know about that — I shall probably 
go a little further west, and loiter about for a few weeks, here 
and there, wherever I find any thing to please me." 

" How extremely like he is to his mother I" said Mrs. Well- 
ford to Mr. Russell. " The same eyes " 

*' Not quite," said Lewis, " her's are dark blue, and mine 
are grey, I do not wish my eyes to deceive you, ma'am, even 
in colour." 

" And yet, again, your nose is certainly something of the 
doctor's " 

" I had rather be like him in any thing else," observed Lewis 
slily. ** What do you say, Rosina? You have seen my fti- 
ther since Mrs. Wellford has. Are our noses alike ?" 

" I am sure I do not know," said Rosiria, in a tone as if 
she had never seen a nose in her life. 

** * Betwixt eyes and nose a strange contest arose,' " said 
Lewis, laughing ; " and I deny that mine has that venerable 
arch in the middle, or that rotundity at the lower extremity 
which characterizes my father's organ of scent. Nay, if I 
have any vanity, it is of this very feature; and when I swear, 
(which I assure you, ladies, is but seldom,) it is always * by 
my nose.' " 

" You need not be affronted, Lewis, at being thought like 
your father, for at the time I married, he was a very hand- 
some man." 

" So he is still, for his age ; but my mother, I think, is more 
altered, though her manner is as ftill of cheerfulness and sweet- 
ness as ever. Her's has been a life of more anxiety and care ; 
she has had a large family to attend to, and a great deal of ill 
health. Thank God, she is now tolerably well, but I do not 
know what ake would have done vrith us all if it had not been 
for Mademoiselle Mackau!" 

" Your mother was a charming woman when I knew her." 

'' So she is, ma'am, to this day. I did not always know 
her value. Rosina may remember that, as children, we al- 
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ways had ker rather mere in dread than my ^her. Well, 
when I had been from home a few months, I began, like many 
other fools, to tbink it was exceedingly weak of me to be held 
any longer in petticoat thraldom, and resolved quietly to throw 
aside the yoke at the first o^fportunity. Will you believe it ? 
•—on returning with my tastes somewhat matured, and my 
knowledge of men and women more enlarged, I found my< 
self for the first time capable of appreciating this admirable 
mother, and aware of the distinction of possessing het friend- 
ship. Stay, surely she charged me with a letter to you. I 
believe it is in my portmanteau. Is this it ? — Oh no, this is 
one to yoa, Rosina, from Marianne, which had slipped my 
memory. I now recollect her stuffing something mto my 
pocket just as I was mounting my horse, with some injunc- 
tion which I had not time to listen to." 

"For shame !" cried Rosina, tearing it open, **^I dare say 
you have forgotten some message which I should have thought 
of great importance." 

" If I had known it had been for you," replied he, "I would 
have paid more attention to her, certainly, but I thought she had 
merely been giving me some biscuits to prevent my starving 
on the road. Marianne has always so many * last words * 
when I am on the point of setting out on a ride, either a charge 
to scold the woman at the library for not sending her the last 
volume of some novel, or a message to the milliner, or a note 
to drop at aunt Margaret's, that I now only hear her mechani- 
cally, and cry * ay, ay, depend upon me,' without being quite 
clear whether I am to go to the aunt's, the milliner's, or the 
librarian's." 

'' You do not deserve such a sister as Marianne, I am afraid, 
Lewis," said Mr. Russell. 

*• Nobody deserves her I" replied he with energy. 

** Nobody in Stoke Barton, you mean. I hope she is not 
of your way of thinking." 

" Pretty nearly so, I believe — she is inexomble." 

** Rosina used to describe you and your sister Mapanne as 
nearly insepairable," said Hannah. 

" So we are still, when I am at home," replied he. " My 
father says that Marianne-and-Lewis seem always connected 
with hyphens." 

** duite like Viola and Sebastian," said Huntley. 

" Not exactly," said Lewis — "their resemblance was more 
of person than mind^^-oure is more of mind than person." 

Rosina had now hastily skimmed the contents of her letter. 
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A few liaes towards the conclusion made her blush rosy red; 
and washing to appear unconcerned, she said as she folded it 
up, " You seem to have had a very gay spring at Stoke Bar- 
ton." 

" Such gaiety as a^ country town always affords," answered 
Lewis — '* a regular succession of parties, beginning with the 
Sewards and ending with the Trotters." 

*' Seward ? Trotter ?" repeated Mrs. Wellford — " there were 
no such names in the town when I left Park-Place." 

" And yet yve count them among our old established set now. 
Oh, there, are many among us, compared with whom, the 
Sewards and Trotters are quite antique. I dare say, Mrs^ 
Wellford, you would hardly know Stoke Barton again — four 
or five-andrtvventy years in these stirring times make an im- 
mense difference. I myself can recollect when we had neither 
circulating library, music shop, nor savings' bank; when 
Cotton-row was not built ; when there was only one pastry- 
cook's, one linen-draper's, and one tallow-chandler's ! Now 
we have two handsome inns, two apothecaries, a physician, 
and a silversmith ! Does not that speak for the growing im- 
portance of Stoke Barton ? But you would see no alteration 
in Park-Place. It stands aloof from the town with the same 
demure dignity as ever, and the stately old trees have not as 
yet become the prey of a thriftless heir. Young James Par- 
kinson, perhaps, may make the axe play amongst them freely 
some of these days." 

" I hope riot," said Mrs. Wellford. 

" So do I," said Lewis, " for I have lain so often under 
their shade, that I look upon them in some measure as my 
own property." 

" If such a claim as that could be made good in a court of 
law," said Huntley, '*• I should have as pretty an estate as 
any man in the kingdom." 

" Possessipn is nine points of the law," said Lewis, " and 
there is many a nook in the woods of Park-Place which I 
and the squirrels have hitherto had to ourselves ; — a certain 
bank, in particular, that will always be associated in my mind 
with Froissart." 

*' Ah ! how often have I wished to read Froissart 1" ex- 
claimed Rosna. ^ 

" I think you would be disappointed in him," said Hunt- 
ley. 

" Disappointed in Froissart I" exclaimed Lewis. ** I can 
only say that / devoured his pages with the keenest delight,. 
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and that his chronicle appeared to me the most vivid and 
entertaining picture of the times that could well be imagined." 

" And what times were they ?" rejoined Huntley. " Times 
when every public and private duty was violated and the 
most atrocious crimes committed without exciting surprise." 

" Times full of romantic incident, however," said Lewis. 

** Yes, the incidents were romantic ; but Froissart has a 
dry, uninteresting way of telling them. How much more 
he might have made of some of his stories, by inserting 
some particulars and omitting many others 1" 

** You are difficult to please, sir. To me^ I must confess, 
his gossipping style has something quaint, racy, and delight- 
ful. He tells you the whole affair from beginning to end, so 
that it seems to rise before your eyes — ^how that Sir John 
Chandos sat at meat when young Earl Pembroke's page, 
after a night of peril, brought him the tokeo ring — how he 
washed his hands, and sat moodily deliberating before he 
resolved to forget old affronts and go to the earl's assistance. 
All this gives a great deal of spirit and life — " 

" But does not argue much more genius for narration than 
that possessed by every old nurse.— -^He makes no selection 
A modern writer would select." 

*' And leave nothing but the bare^^skeleton " said Lewis. 
" I like dead heroes to stand before me in all the reality of 
flesh and blood. How I revelled over the exploits of that old 
Sir John Chandos ! And how I loved the pleasant stories of 
Sir Espaign de Lyon as he and Froissart rode at a bridle 
pace beside some fair river ! How I enjoyed the gossipry of 
the gallant squires and pages, as they sat round the fire at the 
court of Beam, each man telling his tale of war or love 1 
How my blood curdled at the murder of little Graston de 
Foix ! Do you find any thing more poetical in Chaucer ? 
Ah ! a man must be fastidious who cannot relish Froissart ! 
How say you Russell ?" 

" To tell you the truth, Lewis," replied Mr. Russell, " I 
never read Froissart !" 

The tea equipage being now removed, Hannah brought 
her mother's work-bag and her own netting from the parlour, 
and accepted Lewis's offer of holding the skein of silk she 
was about to wind. On looking round when his task was 
half finished, Lewis perceived that Mr, Huntley was helping 
Rosina to water her flowers, and he immediately began to 
wish himself at liberty. As soon as he was rdeased, he 
walked towards the flower border, and seeing a pretty rose, 
be stopped to gather it. 
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" Ob, Lewis," cried Rosina, in terror, part real and part 
afiected, •* you positively shall not have that Provence rose ! 
it is the only one I have. Any other that you will, moss, 
damask, or China." 

" With all my heart," said Lewis ; " a rose, gathered by 
myself, would do only to smell twice or thrice and throw over 
the hedge ; whereas one presented by you will have an ex- 
trinsic value." 

" It is a Spanish compliment you know, to give a rose to a 
stranger." 

" Are you resolved to call me one ?" 

" Well, which colour will you have ?" 

'* The colour of the lips of a young lady of my acquain- 
tance — no ; not that — it is too pale." 

, ** How can I tell what colour you mean ?" said Rosina, 
stooping over her rpses ; "will this do?" 

" Yes," said he softly ; taking the rose, and playfully ap- 
proaching it to her lips. Rosina hastily turned away and 
nearly ran against Mr. Huntley, who was returning with her 
replenished watering-pot. 

" Are you giving away flowers, Miss Rosina, like another 
Perdita ?" said he. " I am sure I have earned one." 

" No, no," said Lewis, laughing, " they are all for me." 

" How can you say so ?" said Rosina scornfully. " Mr. 
Huntley has earned one very feiirly. Here, Mr. Huntley, is 
a perfect beauty! You deserve one for filling my watering- 
pot." 

" This is lovely enough to inspire a troubadour," said 
Huntley ; and he immediately began to hum 

** Oh ! my love 13 like the red, red rose !" 

, His balmy voice reached the party under the walnut-tree j 
Mr. Russell called out to beg he would " go on ;" and laugh- 
ing, "as though he scorned himself for singing," Huntley 
continued with more emphasis, though still in an apparently 
careless sotto voce manner, to run through the second verse 
of the ballad. No woman, musical enough to appreciate 
simple melody, and youthful enough to believe in the possi- 
bility of her having excited interest in the young painter's 
heart, could have listened unmoved to his enunciation of 

'* And I will love thee still, my dear, 
Till the sands of life are run," 
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Its pathos was attested by a gentle sigh from the bosom of 
each of the younger ladies ; and Lewis with- an impatient 
suspiration wished fate had enabled him to sing as well ; and 
then quieted himself by doubting whether it were a manly 
accomplishment. Rosina, after having with unusual benevo- 
lence, watered Hannah's flowers as well as her own, returned 
quite tired but in unexhausted spirits, to rest beneath the wal- 
nut-tree. The moon presently rose brightly frpm behind the 
hills, and Mrs. Wellford thought it time to return to the 
house. This movement was received by the gentlemen as a 
hint to wish good evening, which they accordingly did, after 
waiting to see the moon enter a fleecy cloud, und to make ri- 
val quotations from Milton, Byron, and Pope. The last 
*• good-night" was said and smiled ; Lewis still lingered to 
utter more last words while Mr. Russell led the way up the 
lane and called Huntley's attention to the glow-worms spark- 
ling on the banks. '• 

"What an entertaining day this has been !" exclaimed Ro- 
sina, as she laid her head upon her pillow. 

Lewis's opinion of it had not been very dissimilar. " What 
a smile Rosina Wellford has !" exclaimed he abruptly, after 
Huntley had quitted them. " She is so much altered since I 
last saw her that I should scarcely have known her again. 
As for her mind, that is altered too; however, I have watched 
its developement in her letters — " 

" What !" exclaimed Mr. Russell with surprise, ** did you 
correspond?" 

*' No, no ; her letters to Marianne, which I often saw, 
though without Rosina's guessing it. Why, they were liv- 
ing pictures? Not a corner of this village, not a crea- 
ture who inhabits it, not a tea-party at Lady Worral's, or a 
visit from you, Russell," added he laughing, " that was not 
recorded." 

" I have often thought," said Mr. Russell rather gravely, 
** that^Rosina was inclined to be satyrical, but I did not imagine 
she allowed her liveliness to carry her these lengths." 

"But not a word of ill-nature in them," interposed Lewis. 
" They were faultless in that respect ; and the ardent affec- 
tion they discovered towards her mother and sister, I have 
this evening seen displayed with my own eyes, I like the 
elder sister too; she reminds one of Milton's description 
of melancholy, though there is nothing melancholy about her. 
She seems 

'devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure.'" 
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" Hannah's character deserves all those epithets except the 
last,^' said Mr. Russell, *Vwhich in common parlance stands 
for a sort of affected modesty, whereas hers is completely wo- 
ven into her mind, and is too intrinsic to be worn as a mere 
ornament. Rosina has more natural vanity — ^** 

•* She has more to be vain of,'* observed Lewis. 

"And often says, does, and fencies things," continued Mr. 
Russell, " which would never enter Hannah's imagination ; 
but her innocence of mind and natural vivacity of disposition, 
form, I think, her best apologists ; and as her experience and 
power of reflection increase, she will, if she has sufficient 
strength of mind to correct her little foibles, become a very 
enchanting chaVacter." 

" I perfectly agree with ydu 1" cried Lewis with energy ; 
"yes, yes, she will, as you say, become an enchanting cha- 
racter ; and I hate a perfect woman 1" 



CHAPTER XHL 

NUT CRACKING. 

This had been a day of unusual excitement at the White Cot- 
tage; nor did it seem likely that events would very soon re- 
turn to their former sleepy course. Huntley's picture and 
Lewis^ Pennington's arrival formed ample subject for conver- 
sation at Mrs. Wellford's breakfast table the ensuing morn- 
ing ; and before eleven o'clock, the artist came to request his 
sitters to resume their attitudes. Lewis soon arrived with 
his mother's letter, and was delighted to watch Huntley's pro- 
gress ; 'and in the course of the afternoon, Matthew and Sam 
Good looked in to inquire what was going on. 

Matthew laughed heartily at what he called his sisters, 
masquerade dresses, and then entered into fluent conversation 
with Lewis Pennington, who pleased him exceedingly. Sam 
was meanwhile employed in asking Huntley a thousand absurd 
questions, and paying Rosina foolish compliments, at length 
the young men set out on their walk, and Lewis was with 
some difficulty persuaded by Matthew to accompany them. 

The painting scheme completely interrupted the usual rou- 
tine of feminine occupation. Mr. Russell and the Goods 
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were eager to look on and give their opinion, so that, for the 
first week, Mrs. Wellford's garden was a perpetual rendez- 
vous, and Huntley found his progress greatly impeded by the 
admiration, criticism, and small talk of the by-standers. The 
charm of variety, however, he knew would soon. cease, and 
than he should -be left in comparative quiet. Till that coveted 
period arrived, he postponed the luxury of painting Hannah's 
portrait, and occupied himself with his study of Rosina. This 
flattered her imagination, and awoke both the interest and 
jealousy of Lewis, who at first was angry with him for not 
doing justice to her prettlness, and then, for dwelling, as he 
fiincied, enamoured on her features. 

Lewis Pennington^ s character was not such as one sees 
every day. EQs disposition was ardently affectionate, his 
imagination lively, and his mind tinctured with a spice of ro- 
mance, which, united to manners of boyish gaiety and sinceri- 
ty, was rather apt to make the sedate and cautious give him 
less credit for strength of judgment and principle than he re- 
ally deserved, while it remarkably endeared him to thode by 
whom he was intimately known. To hint that he came to 
Summerfield on purpose to fall in love with Rosina Wellford, 
would ruin my hero irreparably in the opinion of his judges, 
although such a result might appear the natural and proper 
consequence of his visit The motives which had actuated 
him, however, were thoroughly characteristic of himself 

Rosina' s childish beauty had had as little efiect as might 
have been expected on his boyish imagination ; but in after 
years, his parents' partial reminiscences of her, and the snatch- 
es of her clever letters which Marianne occasionally read 
aloud for the Doctor's amusement, kept alive his remem- 
brance of her, and excited some degree of curiosity to know 
whether this lively and secluded young beauty were all that 
his imagination pictured. Sunimerfield was thought of by 
Lewis as a little nest of loveliness, where the trees were ^reen- 
er and the air sweeter than any where else ; and he could not 
help considering himself the originator of the happiness which 
breathed throughout Rosina's letters, since he it was he who 
had contrived the scheme of her elopement from Park-Place, 
an achievement, which', in spite of the disgrace it had entailed 
on him&lelf, he always remembered with amazing satisfaction. 
He resolved that if he should ever make a tour through the 
western counties of England, he would take Summerfield in 
his way ; and on quitting college, idleness soon gave a sub- 
stantial form to tne plan which had once or twice floated 

VOL. L— I. 
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through his hmin. He told his father he should like to un- 
bend his Bftind and recruit his health hy a little excursion 
through some of the neighbouring counties, and that he 
thought he mis^ht as well begin by spending a week or ten 
days with that honest fellow, Russell. Dr. Pennington look- 
ed at his blithe, arch countenance and elastic figure, and could 
see no ravages made either by sickness or over-study ; how- 
ever, he had no objection to the boy's having a little change, 
and was well convinced he could learn no harm of Mr. Rus- 
sell. So, on a good horse, and with a fifly pound note in his 
pocket, Lewis started for Summerfield. 

Here he found himself so exceedingly comfortable, that he 
thought, for the present, the western counties might take care 
of themselves. Mr. Russell was a most hospitable host, with 
enough love of humour to relish all Lewis's pleasantries, and 
of indulgence to sympathize in much of his romance. Their 
breakfasts and dinners were discussed with the utmost har- 
mony : for the rest of the day, Mr. Russell was quite as much 
at liberty as ever, to write in his study or visit his pairishoners ; 
for Lewis either rode about the country or lounged the sultry 
hours away at Mrs. Wellford's. Here he was always sure of 
smiles, and a little coquetry into the bargain. 

Rosina could not be prevailed on to acknowledge the con- 
tents of the postscript which she had torn off Marianne Pen- 
nington^s letter before she gave it to her mother and sister. 
That it contained some laughing innuendo concerning Lewis 
was rendered as probable from her confusion as from the en- 
thusiasm and romance which made Marianne so 'closely re- 
semble her brother. If Marianne, however, had possessed as 
much judgment as kindness, she would have left the post- 
script unwritten ; since Rosina, induced by it to fancy Lewis 
a lover from the outset, shrank from his advances with a feel- 
ing of consciousness, which not even her inclination to coque- 
try could overcome. Her vanity made her undoubtful of the 
enect of her charms; her modesty made her shrink, even 
while she longed for admiration, from the language of lOve ; 
and thus, there were as many pretty blushings, and starts, 
and retreats, and trepidations, as a mischievous bystander 
could desire for amusement. Lewis was puzzled, attracted, 
and deceived ; he became interested in the pursuit, and little 
doubtful of success. Yet he was not without his vexations. 

He was at first uncommonly charmed with the daily sit- 
tings under the walnut-tree, which afforded such opportunity 
for pleasant idling, and looking to and fro between the piitture 
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and Rosina; butjie soon began to discover that these regu- 
lar proceedings were monotonous and tiresome, and preven- 
tive of pleasant t£te-a-t6te rambles through the green lanes ; 
while, if he contented himself with escorting the ladies in 
their evening walk, and took a ride in the interim, he thereby 
left the field occupied by a rival whose genius sadly balanced 
against his own good looks. This conviction, when it first 
broke upon him, was mortifying. That Huntley, his inferior 
in station, fortune, and education, perhaps also in character, 
throe inches shorter, and a mere painter to boot, should actu- 
ally be his rival ! Lewis's contempt for him seemed in a feir 
way of changing into dislike. He was pacified, however, by 
thinking that the picture would soon be finished, and the 
artist recalled by nis business to London. Vain thought ! 
Huntley, with the whole summer before him, and a picture in 
hand to which he was resolved to give the nicest finish, was 
in no hurry to depart ; and as living at an inn was too expen- 
sive, he engaged a lodging at a little cottage in the valley, 
where he might remain all the autumn if he were so minded. 

Thus settled at his ease, he pursued his occupation in the 
most leisurely manner imas^inable, touching and retouching 
Orpah's face and figure till they possessed the finish of a mi- 
niature ; apparently, as it seemed to Lewis, for the purpose 
of tiring him out, and remainingf victor by his mere tenacity' 
of the ground. As Lewis had no tolerable pretence for re- 
maining at Summerfield longer than a fortnight or three 
weeks, this plan seemed beyond the patience of a mortal to 
bear; and he devoutly wished he could find some London 
acquaintance who had a pretence for taking out a writ of 
habeas corpus against the indefatigable artist. 

If Lewis were thus alternately lapped in Elisium by Ro- 
sina' s blushes, and chafed by her preference of his •, rival, 
Huntley was happier than he had ever been in his life, 
though not from tne cause which Mr. Pennington suspected. 
He was engaged on a picture which pleased him ; he was 
daily in the enjoyment of refined and pleasant society ; he 
was shone on by the smiles of beauty, and had hourly op- 

S^rtunities of improving his acquaintance with the charms of 
annah's mind, while the delight of finishing her portrait 
was yet in store. He was now on speaking terms with 
every one in Summerfield: the Wellford's pleased him 
most ; bat he also liked Mr. Russell, Lewis Pennington, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Gk>od; while partiality threw a halo round 
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*' Oh," said Huntley with mortification, " I thought you 
were speaking of Miss Wellford." 

*' Hannah; no. Rosina for my money. Such a peachy 
kind of complexion, such a dimple, and such eyes." 

** Yes," said Huntley, ** Miss Rosina Wellford is exceed- 
ingly pretty, but her sister is by far the more beautiful girl." 

** Rather an old girl, I think," said Sam. 

" Old !" cried Huntley, looking as if he could have knock- 
ed him down. 

*' Yes, old," repeated the pert little articled clerk, ** she 
looked as womanly as she does now when I was leaving 
school, and was a tall girl paying visits with her mother 
when I used to run about in pinafores. I'm sure she can't 
be far from three and twenty; and that for a girl I' call old." 

Sam, finding he had all the conversation to himself, soon 
afterwards walked ofi"; and Huntley remained throwing 
stones into the water ; and pondering on a young girl grow- 
ing up in beauty without its being seen and admired by any 
one — without even dreaming, herself, of her own exceeding 
fairness. There was something which interested his &ncy 
in the speculation. He wondered at Sam's audacity in call- 
ing Hannah by her Christian name. It was a privilege he 
had envied Mr. Russell ; but then, Mr. Russell had known 
her from a child, and was almost old enough to be her &ther ; 
at any rate her uncle. Sam Good's impertinence was un- 
bearable ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SUSPICIOUS APPEARANCES. 

" Well, how go on afiairs in general,: Rosy?" said Matthew, 
one afternoon as he opened the garden gate. 

" AjQTairs in general," repeated she, laughing, " that is jmt 
like Sam Good. Come and see." 

She led him towards Mr. Huntley's picture. 

" Oh capital ! Upon my word, Mr. Huntley is quite a—* 
what shall I say? A second Apelles. Only don't fancy, 
Rosy, that you are half so handsome as your picture." 

" To be sure I shall not," said she, removing his saucy 

I* 
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finjrera from her chin. '' But I wirii you wocdd leave off 
caUing me Rosy. Lewis Pennington does it, and I don't 
like it at all" 

*' By the by, where is Lewis 7 I thought I should find 
him here." 

'* He is riding somewhere, I suppose — I cannot presume 
to say where." 

''Can't you? I should have thought yau would hare 
known at any rate. What a fine, spirited, open-hearted fel- 
low he is 1 " 

'« So I think, Matthew," said his mother ; '* I am glad 
you seem to like each other." 

*' I am glad you think he likes me," said Matthew. 

" Dear I why should he not ?" cried Rosina, " Lewis Pen- 
lyngton need not be fastidious." 

" No man had better be &stidious, but if any one has a 
right to be so, surely Lewis has." 

" I do not know why. He is not particularly clever." 

** Not deficient, either, Rosina, and particularly pleasing, 
at any rate." 

** He never says any thing very brilliant." 

" Oh, as to that, how few people do ! The most agreea- 
ble companions are not those who are always striving to 
shine. Indeed the very effort has something disagreeable in 



it." 



'* Ah, Matthew, but clever people can be brilliant taiihoui 
effort." 

" How long is Lewis going to stay there?" said Matthew, 
taking hold of one of Rosina's ringlets. 

" How should I know ? How should we know ?" said 
she quickly. 

Matthew examined the picture for a few minutes, and then 
suddenly exclaimed, ** I can tell you a piece of news if you 
like to near it." 

" What is it ?" inquired Hannah. 

" Guess," returned he. 

" What a tiresome way that is of answering !" cried Ro- 
sina; "just like Mr. Russell." 

" Why, Rosy," said Matthew good-humouredly, " first you 
accuse me of imitatine^ Sam Good, next Lewis Pennington, 
imd next, Mr. Russell. To hear you talk, one would think 
I nicked up all the cast>off bad habits of the parish. Have 
I learnt any thing of Huntley ? Hey ?" 
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She blushed and saidt ** Well, wtem does jour news re^ 
late to f 

"* None of the present company " said Matthew. 

** Sam Good V 

" No." 

** The Miss HinckleyS of Hnndleford, then. I suppose 
one of them is going to be manied." 

'* You girls must always be thinking of weddings/' said 
Matthew. ^ Oh, you are quite out. It is nothing sb serious 
as matrimony. Mrs. Shivers has returned to the Pleasancel " 

" Is that all ? " 

" All I Ton would have thought a great deal of it a month 
ago : but lately, these paintings and visitings have made you 
so dissipated that you can't be surprised at any thing only 
a little out of the common. Yes, she has come back from the 
continent at last ; and Mr.. Good was sent for, this morning, 
to attend the housekeeper ; but as it is only the housekeeper, 
I dare say I shall go to the Pleasance to-morrow. Don't you 
envy me?" 

" Envy you ? No ; why should I ? " 

" You have often said you should like to see the house 
and grounds." 

" Oh ! — yes ; but not in that kind of way." 

*' That kind of way ! Let me tell you, Miss Rosy, there is 
nothing disreputable in that kind of way, a^ you call it. A 
medical man is cm equal terms with his patients — ^" 

'* But your patient is only a housekeeper." 

'* But Mr. Gobd saw Mrs. Shivers herself, and lunched 
with her into the bargain. Don't be high and mighty. Ro- 
sy, — ^Rosina, I misan f You had not these fine airs till lately. 
And what right have we to fine airs, any of us ? " 

" Excellent, Matthew," said his mother with a smile. 

Circumstances seemed to conspire unfortunately against 
the success of Lewis's wooing. Rosina's fancy, and as she 
believed, her heart, were completely pre-occupied by his ri- 
val : she made frequent comparisons between them, and Hunt- 
ley's genius and accomplishments alwa3rs bore the palm. 
Even the hanhimiaiie and guilelessness of &eart which formed 
the greatest charm of Lewis's character, were against him 
under preset circumsfilmces, since they were completely op- 
posed to the austere grace and m3r8terious dignity which sne 
considered could alone atone in a hero for the amence of the 
fire of genius. His wit only amonnted to pleasantryi and he 
rarely afibeted s^timent, even Ibr her sake. To amuse and 
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be amused seemed with him a greater object than to shine : 
his partiality for her was too openly and boyishly expressed ; 
ai^d to sum up his delinquencies, he had now ana then, when 
tempted by a little extra kindness, ventured to call her Rosy! 
How v{eLS it possible to endure such an ignominious abbre- 
viation, even, from a second-cousin ? or to believe that the per- 
son who voluntarily so addressed his mistress, could have a 
spark of chivalrous or impassioned feeling in his composition? 
Instead of exalting her into a goddess, it was dragging her 
down to the level of a milkmaid t Rosina was even perverse 
enough to be secretly angry that Lewis should be better look- 
ing than Mr. Huntley, and she would never allow the fact to 
her mother and sister, saying that they might seek in vain 
for Huntley's genius in Lewis's eyes. Indeed her conversa- 
tion had generally so much direct or indirect refi^ence to 
Huntley, ihki this very circumstance might have taught her 
that hers was not the sweet silent passion of the heart, but • 
merely a feverish dream of the imagination. Hannah was 
well persuaded of it, and was even convinced that Huntley's 
admiration of her sister had little depth, though she was un- 
aware of the stronger feeling which she had herself excited. 
Mrs. Wellford and the young painter were almost the only 
persons who had not penetrated or guessed what Rosina fen- 
ciedthe secret of her heart. From^the latter she had skill 
and delicacy enough to enable her successfully to conceal it ; 
and of her mother she was sufficiently afraid to beware of 
laying herself open to raillery and reproof. Mr. Russell was 
much more aware of all that was going on than she suspect- 
ed ; and Lewis whose vision was sharpened by jealousy, saw 
a good deal both of what did and what did not exist. In the 
first place, he was puzzled to decide whether Rosina's con- 
duct sprang from coquetry, from unconsciousness of his at- 
tachment, or from actual preference of his rival ; but the con- 
duct of that rival appeared much less doubtful. The inten- 
sity of expression in Huntley's eyes when he looked at Han- 
nah, and the softness of his voice in addressing her, convin- 
ced Lewis that much more was here than simple politeness, 
and he believed that Huntley was playing a double part to- 
wards the sisters. Of this, Huntley was indeed guiltless ; but 
appearances were against him, and as it was impossible he 
should marry both, Lewis believed he was only trifling with 
either, and boiled with indignation at the thought. His sus- 
picions were also awakened in another quarter. When we 
have looked long on a bright object, every thing else seems^ 
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to OUT dttzled eyes, to wedr the same hue. -Lewis beg«ii by 
considering what an (iKellent match might he made betweevi 
his two fiivourites, Mr. Russell and Hannah, and arguing on 
rather unsubstantial premises, he at length persuaded himself 
that the gentleman, at least, was not inmfferent ; and in fiict, 
deeply though secqetly in love. Lewis could find no more 
work for the l^ind god in Summerfield : to think of Matthew 
and Phoebe Holland was too ridiculous. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CIVIL IMPERTINENCES. « 

Mrs. Good gave a tea party. The Greenways and Mrs. 
Wellford were invited to make up a whist table for. Lady 
Wojrral ; and the young WellfoVds, the Miss Hollands, Mr. 
Russell, Mr. HuQtley, and Lewis Pennington were free to 
amuse Ihemselves as they pleased with music or conversation. 
Huntley was cut off from Hannah, by Mrs. Good, Miss^Hol* 
land, and Mr. Russell, who formed a sociable little knot at 
one of the open windows ; therefore, au dernier reisartt he 
played the agreeable to Rosina. 

" Did you ever try the * Sortes YirgiliansB ? ' " said he, 
** Suppose we try our fortune." 

He opened a book at hazard. The first sentence that met 
his eye was " A woman,i who, from a sloven, becomes neat, 
or from being neat, becomes a sloven, is assuredly in love." 

" Aha, ladies I who does that apply to ? " said Matthew, 
looking round. 

'* Not to me, I am sure," said Rosina, meeting his eye se- 
curely, "I never was a sloven." 

* Oh! nor I," cried Miss Pheebe Holland, " I would not be 
a sloven for all the world." 

** Well, we will try again," said Huntley, taking up another 
book — **perhaps the nexf random shot may hit some of ua 
more closely. The next shall be for me : 

* Ah me, they little know 
Under wHat tonnente inwi^rdly I (roan !'" 
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Himtley raised his eyes, hoping to meet those of Hannah, 
but unfortunately they encountered Botfea. 
"Try forme," said Lewis impatiently. 
Huntley reopened the Milton, and read : — 

" My sentence is for open war : of wiles, 
More inexpert I boast not." 

'' I hope that does not hit," said Huntley laughing. 

Not very far from the mark, however, thought Lewis. 

" I will dip again for you," continued Huntley. '* This 
time it shall be into Shakspeare : — 'There are none of my 
uncle's marks upon 'you ; he taught me how to know a man 
in love, in which cage of rushes, I am- sure you are not pri- 
soner — his marks were, a lean cheek, which you have not ; 
a blue eye and sunken, which you have not ; and a beard 
neglected, which you have not, 

Rosina smiled ironically. ** And here is another for some- 
body," cried Matthew, reading over Huntley's shoulder — ^" 
* By my troth, I was seeking for a fool when I found yaw.' " 

" Thank you," said Huntley good-hiimouredly. 

*• Gently, Matthew," said Lewis Pennington, " remember 
it is playing with edged tools." 

" ^es, but the joke is," returned Matthew, " that nobody 
must complain if they cut their fingers." 

" Dear ! I think it is very entertaining," said Miss PhoBbe. 
** Do let me try." She took up a book and read, with amus- 
ing emphasis, 

" Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke." 

" Who is OUT duke ? " inquired she, looking round with an 
air of perplexity. Nobody could tell her ; and Matthew be- 
gan to laugh. 

*' That is a very stupid one," said PhcBbe, with disappoint- 
ment. She made two or three other attempts, but they were 
equally unfortunate. 

" Well, I cannot think how you do it," said she laying 
down the book. 

*'A11 chance, ma^am," said Huntley. 

*' I think," said little Fanny .Good, who had been a silent 
but not unobserving bystander," that Mr. Huntley does not 
always read quite the nrst words he sees, but that he looks 
down the page, and that if he sees any thing like aiiybody, 
he " 
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•' Oh, hush, Fanny, hush," said Matthew, laughing heartily 
and drawing her away. 

" Oh, do let me go, Matthew," i?8lid she, struggling, " and 
I won't say any thing again." 

" What do you tkink of this, Rosina ? " said Lewis, in a 
low voice, pointing to a line in one of Madame de Grenlis's 
works, which he was not malicious enough to read aloud — 

" Une coquette se fait un jeu cruel d'inspirer des sentimens 
qu'elle est decidee k ne partager jamais." 

" Well ! " said Rosina, hardily, though she coloured atfthe 
application. Lewis looked at her and seeing nothing to hope 
for in her countenance, sighed and turned away. " Pray dip 
for me, Mr. Huntley ! " cried she with assumed eagerness. 
" You promised you would dip for me, and you have not done 
so yet." * 

" Dip ! ay, dive, if you will," replied he, " into the depths 
of the ocean!" 

*• That would be rather too cruel of me to exact." 

*• And do not you love cruelty ? " said he expressively. Ror 
sina little thought that he was alluding to Lewis. 

" Come, here is something about Rosaline. That may stand 
for Rosina, may not it ?" 

* Who se^s the heavenly Rosaline 
That, like a rude and savage man of Inde, 
At the first opening of the gorgeous east. 
Bows not his vassal head, and stricken blind 
Kisses the base ground With obedient breast ? ' '* 

Rosina laughed. ** Oh, pray dip for me, Mr. Huntley ! " 
cried Miss PhoBbe. 

" Certainly," Jie replied, again opening Milton. 

"'But who is this, what thing of sea or land, 
Thai ' 

Oh this won't do at all," cried he. 

", Yes, yes, pray go on !" implored Miss, Phoebe. Huntley 
resumed-— 

"Who is this, 
That 80 bedecked, ornate, and gay. 
Comes this way sailing, like a steaidy ship 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails filled and streamers waving ? " 
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'* D^r ! I'm sure I am not like a shia" said Phoebe, glanc- 
ing at her canary lutestring. ^ 

'* No, not the least in the world I I Told you it was quite 
mal-li-propos /' said Huntley, turning from her, and exohang- 
ing an arch look with Rosina. • 

'* What game have you there, ladies and gentlemen, which 
seems to entertain you so much ?" said Mrs. Good, 

"Sojtes Virgilianae, they call it," said MSss Phoehj^, ap- 
proaching her with a rather dissatisfied air. '*It is very 
entertaining, a little of it, but one gets tired of it in time." 

"Will you favour us with a little i^usic then?" said Mrs. 
Good, rising to open the piano. Matthew hastened to save 
her the trouble, and having launched Miss PhcBbe into a solo, 
returned to Lewis. - ' 

" I agree with Miss Phoebe," said Lewis in a l#w voice, 
glancing at the same time towards Rosina and Huntley, who 
were deep in flirtation, " that one may push Sortes Virgijians 
a little too far. Mr. Huntley has, under their protection, in- 
sulted or flattered almcf^t every one of the party." 

" And did not you take advantage of them to push Rosy 
rather hard ?" inquired Matthew. " I saw. her blush pretty 
deeply."* 

The little party at the window being now broken up, 
Hannah and Mr. Russell approached the table. 

" So you have been playing at Sortes VirgilianaB," said Mr. 
Russell. " Had you any clever hits ? " 

" Some rather hard hits," said Matthew ; " they that play 
at bowls^ — ^you know the rest." 

Mx. Russell looked up from the book he had casually opened, 
struck by some rather daring speech of Huntley's. He 
glanced across the table ; saw Rosina, brilliant in beauty and 
reckless spirits f Huntley, whose back was towards him, 
rattling on with great animation and obvious encouragement; 
and Lewis biting his lip as he silently turned over a 
portfolio of prints. He looked down again on his book, but 
It was absently, and he caught mpst of the conversation. 
Miss Phoebe coming to the isnd of her * air variee' Huntley's 
and Rosina' s voices were sans accompaniment, and the flirta- 
tion paused in mid career. Mrs. Good now asked Rosina to 
play. She required rather more pressing than usual, but at 
length placed herself at the piano. She began one of 
Lewis's fitvourite songs. Mr. Russell could not help being 
amused hj Lewis's movements. First, he started at hearing 
the well-known symphony, but continued turning over the 
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prints— 4hen he paused, with hiis eyes immoTeably fixed on 
Uie engraving before him, but evidently not thinking of it ; 
then he hastily looked round, but encountering a side view of 
Huntley, resumed his original position; still however, intently 
listening : at length* when the second verse commenced, with 
a line of which he particularly admired the sentiment, Lewis 
arose, pushed away the prints, and in another moment, was 
leaning over the piano. 

••'Sweet Helen' has conquered!" thought Mr. Russell; 
and he turned to see if Hannah had been observing the little 
scene ; but she was speaking to Fanny Good. Fanny was 
called away, and Mr. Russell approached Hannah with a 
book in his hand. 

•• I have been trying," said he, •* my luck at the Sortes, but 
I have not opened yet, on a single applicable passage. Let 
me make one more attempt, and if that is unsuccessful, I shall 
give it up in despair." 

He opened at hazard, and began to read. A smile stole. 
oyer his countenance. " This is pretty, is not it? " said he; 
and sitting down by Hannah, he read in an under tone the 
following passage. 

•• • Happiness is the natural design of all the wwrld ; and 
every thing we see done is in order to attain it. My imagina- 
tion places it in friendship. By friendship, I mean an entire 
communication of thoughts, wishes, interests, and pleasures, 
being undivided : a mutual esteem, which naturally carries 
with it a pleasing sweetness of conversation, and terminates 
in '^the desire of making one another happy, without being 
forced to run into visits, noise, and hurrv, which serve rather 
to trouble than compose the thoughts of*^ any reasonable crea- 
ture. I take you to have sense enough not to think this 
romantic' " 

•• What do you think of it ?" said he. 

•• I think that it is romantic," said Hannah smiling," ••but 
very beautiful, and not impossible." 

•• Do you think it not impossible, merely from judging of 
your own mind, or from any example you have observed in 
the conduct of others ?" 

Hannah considered, and replied, •• From both. My own 
feelings make me believe that I could be happy in the culti- 
vation of such a friendship ; and I also think that a friendship 
such as you have described does exist, between my mother 
and myself." 

VOL. I. — ^K. 
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Mr. RussdPt dark eyes said yery flatteringf thio^ at thai 
moment, if Hannah cotud but have translated their meaninfl^. 

'* But Hannah," said he, **the friendship spoken of in this 
book is supposed to exist between persons of different sexes/* 

*'In that case," said Hannah, slightly blushing, ** would 
not the feeling be called love ?" 

Matthew here interrupted them by offering a plate of sand* 
wiches. There had been a little stir going on in the room for 
some time, on account of the arrival of Lady WorraFs car- 
riage, and the supper having consequently to be hurried. 
Her ladyship never gave suppers, and was angry with those 
who did ; she therefore cast an evil eye on the cakes, jellies, 
and blanc-manges which Mrs. Good's hospitality had provided, 
and which the servants in their haste had set in wrong places, 
declaring she would not touch one of them, yet nevertheless 
tasting every thing Mr. Good put upon her plate. She was 
du]y cloaked, handed out, and bowed away ; and then Mr. 
Gbod, declaring he had no notion of letting the old lady break 
up the party, went his rounds with the various good things, 
which he pressed every one to taste. The young men follow- 
ed his example, and Lewis and Huntley, each bringing 
Rosina sssne trifle, nearly broke a plate between them in try- 
ing which should be first. 

"J was the commissioned," said Huntley, laughing. 

" And I had the merit of guessing the lady's wishes before 
they were named," said Lewis. 

"How silly to dispute about a trifle I" cried Rosina. 
" Lewis came first, therefore I command you, Mr. Huntley, to 
eat what you have brought yourself." 

" Oh, that all ladies' commands could be as pleasantly 
obeyed !" he exclaimed. . 

" That is a double entendre," said Matthew ; ** do you mean 
that the peculiarity of the pleasure exists in obeying the lady, 
or eating the trifle ?" 

'* What a question for a gentleman to answer I" returned 
Huntley. • 

•* • Gentleman !' " said Lewis to himself. " He is but a 
painter. Perhaps if he were a gentleman, I might make him 
either answer it or answer /or it." 

" Lewis, will you be so kind as to give me a glass of 
water 1 " said Hannah, who saw that something had vexed 
him. 

" With pleasure," said he, starting at the sound of her 
gentle voice — " will you not let me put a little wine in it V* 
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" None, I thank you." 

** If you were any one but Miss Hannah Wellford," return- 
ed he smiling, *'I should accuse you of having covjertly 
reprimanded my negligence in not having asked you to take 
wine with me.*' 

** But, as I am Miss Hannah Wellford," replied she, " you 
will, I hope, give Ae credit for not meaning to affront, even 
when appearances are against me— -and perhaps" (in rather a 
lower tone,) " you will extend your credit to others also." 

" I wish all others were as single-hearted," said he quitting 
her to fulfil her request. 

At the same moment, Rosina said, " Here Mr. Huntley ; as 
Mr. Pennington brought me the plate, I shall insist on your 
replacing it on the table." 

"How evenly you hold the balances between your slaves!" 

" What is that about slaves ?" cried Mr. Russell. " Are 
you discussing the slave-trade, Mr. Huntley ? There is a 
curious paragraph on it in this paper." 

Huntley caught in the trap, was forced to glance over the 
paragraph ; and before he laid down the newspaper, he per- 
ceived some intelligence which made him forget Rosina, and 
enter into conversation with Mr. Good and Mr. Russell. The 
party now broke up, and Huntley's lodgings lying in the same 
way as Mrs. Wellford's cottage he accompanied them to thsS 
gate, walking at the side of Mrs. Wellford, while the girls, 
arm in arm, followed closely behind. 

Lewis lighted his bed candle the moment he entered the 
vicarage parlour. " Good night, Mr. Russell," said he. 

*' Good night, Lewis. I hope you have had a pleasant eve- 
ning." 

" Very !'* replied Lewis with strong emphasis. " Milton 
might well call woman a * cleaving mischief!' " 

" Come, come, Lewis," said Mr. Russell, * don't go to 
your pillow in wrath. The fault was not all the lady's." 

*' Huntley led her on you mean I Consummate puppy ! 
If " 

** No i/i, Lewis, just yet," interrupted his friend playfully 
-— " I did not mean Huntley; I was thinking of yourself." 

•• I ! what have I done " 

** I will tell you. You have by your attention and flattery 
turned the head of a very lively, inexperienced young girl, 
already too prone to vanity. Her heart has had no time to 
imbibe any depth of feeling ; she is proud of her power over 
you and — ** 
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** Huntley has it all to answer for ; not I/' said 
'* but why snould I be surprised ? All women are more or less 
coquettes." 

**^ow, you are falling into the vulgar error, my hottest 
friend, and prefer laying the fault of an indiyidual on tibe 
whole sex, to confessing that individual to be less perfect than 
many others. Nay, you are doing Rosin& injustice in calling 
her a coquette, though I own, her conduct to night deserved 
the epithet of coquetry. But many circumstances, and your 
ill-concealed vexation among the rest, conspired to make her 
act recklessly and foolishly. Perhaps even by this time, she 
may be sorry for her levity. Endeavour to judge of her less 
like a lover, and more like a reasonable being, if possible , 
and neither exact super-feminine perfection, nor degrade your 
goddess into a flirt — ^the most contemptible character to be 
found among the sex." 

Lewis sighed, and repeated his goodrnight. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A DAT OF PLEASURE. 

The following day v^as Sunday. Lewis, the son of a rector 
and the guest of a vicar, had no intention of awaking feelings 
at variance with the duties of the day, by calling fit the 
White Cottage ; and, far from cherishing sentiments of en- 
mity towards Rosina, he felt.more kindly as he knelt by her 
side and repeated the same prayers. 

Who can be angry on a Sabbath ? Not those who after a 
week of trouble and toil, wake to a consciousness that the 
ringing of the anvil has ceased, that the flail lies silent on the 
threshing-floor, that the husbandman and the manufacturer 
taste of the strange thing, leisure, and that the bell is sum- 
moning rich and poor to learn the same duties and crave the 
same blessings in the temple of God. Not those who feel 
that whatever bad passions they foster six days in the week, 
pride should be reined in and contention hushed while the air 
around them is yet musical with admonitions to love and 
peace, and with the mingled orisons of assembled multitudes. 
Not those who, if they ever pause and think, in the midst of 
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dissipation's feverish career, it is on that day when the laws 
of this country cause places of puhlic amusement to be closed 
and commerce to stand still, that the small voice of conscience 
and the gayer cry of nature may for a few short houra be 
herird. 

Afternoon service was just beginning, "when the unusual 
sound of carriage wheels was heard without ; and shortly 
after, a very pretty woman in a very pretty bonnet, entered the 
church, and advanced towards the vicar's ample pew. This, 
as Mr. Russell had no occasion for its use, had continued to 
be occupied by the Wellfords, who now with silent smiles 
made room for the unexpected visitant. This lady was Mrs. 
Shivers of the Pleasance. Her country-seat stooa in the ad- 
joining parish, but she was in the habit of coming once or 
twice in the course of the summer, to hear Mr. Russell's af- 
ternoon sermon. Only a sort of bowing acquaintance had 
hitherto existed between her and the Wellfords : on the pre- 
sent occasion, however, Mrs. Shivers was disposed to be very 
friendly and gracious. During the two years she had spent 
on the continent, Matthew and Rosina had grown from mere 
boy and girl, into very prepossessing looking young people ; 
and she had heard eYiough of Mrs. Wellford and Hannah 
from Mr. Russell to make her resolve to improve their ac- 
quaintance on the first opportunity. No sooner, therefore, 
had the service ended than she shook hands all round, mistak-. 
ing Lewis for Matthew, and Matthew for his younger 
brother Harry : (no wonder she was surprised at his growth !) 
.and the mistake was not thoroughly explained till they reach- 
ed the churchyard. Then, she laughed at her own blindness, 
wondered she should have fancied a likeness where there was 
no relationship, was corrected in that particular, and finally 
invited the whole family to spen3 a long day at the Ple'asance. 
Mrs. Wellford excused: herself on plea oi the distance, but 
Mrs. Shivers, increasing in earnestness in proportion to the 
difficulties started, woula take no refusal, and ofifered to send 
her poney-carriage for them on the following day, if they had 
no other engagement. She smiled so winningly that it was 
impossible to refuse : Mr. Russell and Lewis were included 
in the invitation, and the lady drove off, after making captive 
at least half a dozen hearts. 

" Charming woman !" exclaimed Rosina warmly, as they 
walked home. " How completely her manners are removed 
from hauteur and i^fectation, while it is impossible not to feel 
that they -are those of high breeding I" 
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" fhe .best of it is," i^id Mrs. Wdlford, " that it is not 
mere manQer which fascinates us in Mrs. Shivers, but real 
kindness of heart. Mr. Russell tells me he knows of no one 
possessed of more genuine excellence of disposition. It is 
true she is fond of the gaieties of a London spring ; ajid,, 
formed as she is to. give and receive pleasure in society, who 
can wonder at it ? Enough of the summer, autumn, and win- 
ter still remains for her to have much leisure for self-improve; 
ment, and for doing a great deal of godd among her poorer 
neighbotlrs." 

** Exactly the sort of woman I should like to be, and the 
sort of life I should like to lead !" said Rosina.. * " With such 
good looks, such resources, and such a fortune, a woman of 
of her age may be quite as happy, I should think, as in the 
bloom of youth." 

" Who can doubt it ?" said Hannah. 

" No one so sage as you are, of course," returned Rosina, 
laughing ; " but I, for one have always wished * le printemps 
de la vie^ could be perpetual." 

" A very foolish wish, my dear," observed Mrs. Wellford. 
*' Happiness depends on the moderation and gratification of 
our desires, not on the number of years we have told." 

** But suppose, mamma, those desires should be for a con* 
tinuance ol youth, beauty, and admiration ?" 

** Then, Rosina, I should say the person that had formed 
them was very weak ; and as much an object of contempt as 
pity." 

" Very likely ; but still that does not prove that the * dark 
brown years' are naturally as happy as those of youth." 

" You just now said," interposed Hannah, " that you thought 
a woman of Mrs. Shivers*s age might be quite as happy as in 
the spring of life." 

" Ay, but how few Mrs. Shiverses there are ! and even she 
in another ten or fifteen years will no longer be enviable. If 
her sight fails, what will become of her reading ? if she grows 
<ieaf, what pleasure can she take in society ? or, if ^heumatie, 
what will become of her charming rides in her poney phse* 
ton ?" 

** Even with all these calamities attendant on old age," said 
Hannah, " she may yet be happy. There is a passage which 
struck me last night — " 

"What! at Mrs. Good's r ' 

" Yes, in one of the books which had be^n used for the Sor- 
tes Virgilian©. It was in one of Lady Mary Wortley Monte- 
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gu't letters, concerning &e comforts peculiar to old age I can- 
not repeat it to you word for word, but I will shew it to you 
when we reach home." 

Hannah remembered her promise, and looked out the pas- 
sage. ** You must eonsider ," said she, '* that Lisdy Maij 
was nearly seventy years of age when she wrote this letter, 
in a foreign country, removed from all her &mily, and almost 
wholly prevented by weak sight from reading : in her youth 
she had been a wit, beauty, and coquette ; few, therefore, 
could have had a better opportunity of comparing feverish 
exciting pleasures with those of monotonous tranquillity ; yet 
what does she say ? * It was formerly a terrifying view to m« 
that I should one day be an old woman. I now find that na- 
ture has provided pleasures for every state. Those alone are 
unhappy who will not be contented with what she gives ; but 
strive to break through her laws, by affecting a perpetuity of 
youth ; which appears to me as little desirable at present as 
the dolls do to you, that they were the delight of your infancy.' 
She was happy, you see ; yet she had no very lively feelings 
of religion. She does not say that * God has provided,' but 
that ' nature has provided pleasures for every state.' If such 
content and satis&ction are the result of mere philosophy, 
what would be the increased happiness of a w^oman of reli- 
gion, one who could look back, not on a youth of frivolity and 
vanity, but of well-sustained trial 1" 

**Very well argued indeed!" said Rosina. "Certainly, 
Hannah, you are cut out for a parson's wife. What an ex- 
cellent helfmate you would be to darling Mr. Russell | You 
would not only make his puddings, but make his sermons." 

Hannah did not lose her composure, nor even blush at 
this sarcasm. " I have no ambition to fill the post you hav« 
assififned me," said she, "nor do I think my interference 
womd be wanted either in Mary White's puddings or Mr. 
Russell's sermons." 

" Perhaps not," returned Rosina, " but remember, after all, 
Hannah, the old age you have been describing is that of a 
wife or widow ; not even you can soften the dismal fate of 
an old maid." 

" Nay," said Hannah, " try the passage I have been read- 
ing in another way. * It was formerly a terrifying view to 
me that I should one day be an old maid. I now find that 
nature has provided pleasures . for every state — ^ It reads 
quite as well." 

" Ay, but it has never been written ; it is no result of ex- 
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perience," eaid Rosina. " Oh, my dear ! the old age of a 
single woman must be very forlorn.'' 

** Why so ?" said "Hannah. " Unless she has outlived all 
her- friends, which, I grant, must be melancholy enough in 
any state, she has the connections of her youth who have 
grown old with her, the same useful and innocent pursuits, 
<nd the same religious consolations." 

** Ah, but my dear Hannah, the ridicule ! — ^^ 

** For what? Do women always tnarry sensible, men ?" 

** Oh, certainly not.' ' 

" What honour is there, then, in the addresses of a fool ? 
Surely the woman who accepts a weak, worthless man, 
merely to avoid the name of an old maid, is more ridiculous 
than one to whom only the negative stigma attaches, of 
never hiving had an ofller.' Is that the indispensable requi- 
site ? Ladies would do well, then, to pin a list of their con^ 
quered knights on their sleeve. But I did not know that 
the diamond of which dozens of idlers have inquired the 
price, was more valuable than those shut up in the jewellers' 
drawer, or sleeping in their mine." 

** My dear Hannah," exclaimed Rosina with sudden ener- 
gy, ** I am certain that if you should have the misfortune to 
be an old maid, you will be the best that ever lived I" 

Hannah smiled, but sat down to read without replying. 

The following morning was as fine as Hannah had hoped 
and Rosina anticipated. In preparing to visit so stylish a 
lady as Mrs. Shivers, even Hannah was obliged to devote 
twice as much time as usual to the cares of the toatette. Mr. 
Huntley was consequently disappointed of his sitters, for 
Rosina could scarcely spare time to run down stairs to make 
their excuses. *• Poor Mr. Huntley !" cried she as she was 
returning to the bed-room where Hannah was unfolding mus* 
lins and ribbons, ** he looked so disappointed ! What a 
thousand pities he is not going to the Pleasance )" 

** Nay, It will be too ridiculous of you, Rosina," said Han- 
nah, '* if you spoil your day's pleasure by regretting the 
absence of a person you see at least once in every twenty* 
four hours." 

" Who would have thought of the philosophic Hannah's 
quoting ridicule as an evil to be avoided ?" said Rosina with 
some pique. 

" You dread it so much sometimes," said Hannah, **that I 
thought I could urge nothing more likely to frighten you mto 
common sense." 
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'* And do you really think, my dear Hannah, I am so very 
deficient in common sense 1" 

" I think you now and then discover uncamnum sense," 
said Hannah playfully. 

" Hark ! there is Matthew calling to us beneath the win- 
dow," said Rosina, running to the casement. 

" Will some of you come down ?" cried he. 

" We cannot, Matthew, we are dressing. Wait a little 
while." 

** I cannot wait," he replied, ** I have run down the lane to 
tell you I shall not be able to go with you to Mrs. Shivers'a. 
Old Kippis has sent over, express, for Mr. Good, so I can't 
be spared." 

" Oh, Matthew 1 What a disappointment." 

" Yes, it is a disappointment ; however, I am goinff in tha 
£rst place to Hundleford. That, you know, will make 
some amends," added he laughing. '* Where is Hannah f 
I know she can't have her hair in curl papers. Oh, there 
you are, Hannah. Good by ; give my love to my mother. 
Rosina looks quite like a Juliet ; it is a pity Lewis is not here 
to play Romeo. I am glad you have such a cool day." 

Matthew kissed his hand and ran off. 

Exact to the time appointed, Mrs. Shivers's carriage ai- 
rived, and, to the ladies' praise be it spoken, it was not kepi 
waiting. The five miles' drive was extremely pretty ; and 
Rosina was enchanted with the scenery, the weather, and the 
easy motion of the phaston. A neat lodge-gate admitted 
them into Mrs. Shivers's grounds, and after passing through 
a winding plantation, they found themselves at the Plea- 
sance. 

The house was such a mixture of all styles, that it was 
difficult to say whether castle, cottage, or villa predominated. 
No one would ever have designed a whole, such as it now 
stood, and it was evident that each improver had run up his 
own portion of the edifice with more regard to his own pe- 
culiar taste than to what already displayed that of his prede- 
cessor : time had thrown its mellowing hue over all, and a 
variety of creeping plants connecting battlement, balcony, 
and ballustrade, beautified what was seen, and hid what was 
incongruous. 

In a small Gothic hall lighted with coloured glass, Mrs. 
Shivers was waiting to receive her guests, accompanied by a 

f leasing young lady whom she introduced as her niece, Auss 
*aken£un. Afler bonnets and shawls had been laid aside 
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and preliminary subjects discussed, Mrs. Shivers proposed a 
walk through the conservatory, saying she thought it would 
be pleasanter to go oYer the grounds in the cool of the 
evening. 

^* Are you fond of fIo\v«rs?" asked Miss Pakenham of Ro- 
sina, as they proceeded towards the conservatory. 

*' Yes," said Rosina, but Hannah is much the best bota- 
nistf 

'^Perhaps you are like me, and think it pleasanter to smell 
anfl look at flowers, than to learn their long names. I never 
could conquer the andrias and folias of the botanical diction- 
ary. Unluckily, or perhaps, luckily, in my superficial edu- 
cation, the learned languages were neglected ; and I must 
say I infinitely prefer the poetical and simple names of our 
flowers to your unpronounceable Latin technicalities. There 
is a great deal of sentiment in many of them. ^ What can 
be prettier, for instance, than daisy, * daye's eye which men 
call the eye of the daye' ? Or heart's ease, which in France, 
they call ' pensee* ? Again, does the ugly word Myosoti$ 
convey any sentimental ideas! But * forget-me-not ' at once 
reminds us of the flowery epitaph of the slain at Waterloo, 
and the tale of the gallant knight who plunged into a lake 
to gather a tuft of flowers for his lady-love, arid had only 
time to fling them on shore and exclaim * forget me not,' when 
he was whelmed in the 'Watery deep." 

" Where did you find that romantic story, Maria ?" intpir- 
ed Mrs. Shivers. 

" I read it in a book, aunt, I assure you, thou^ not in the 
Botanical Magazine." 

" The lady must have been very passionately fond of flow- 
ers, if she did not think them too dearly purchased," said 
Mrs. Wellford. 

** And the gentleman must have been a very modest self- 
estimator, to have set his life at the same value as a tuft of 
forget-me-not," added Mrs. Shivers. 

" Oh, you ladies view the matter in too straight-forward a 
light. How could he take a better method of proving how 
highly he valued her slightest wishes ?" 

" A method which we need not fear will become too confi- 
mon." 

" No, indeed. Every spark of romance is now extinguish- 
ed. I should like to tell the story to Charles 1" 

'* He would say the man dijd not mean to drown." 

** Or else question the authenticity of the story. That is 
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the fthortest way* whqd people meet with any thing which 
they cannot, reconcile to their own Mrays of thinking and 
acting. Oh, I will tell the story to Charles and Mr. Hope 
hy and hy, and hear what they say to it" 

So, thought Rosina, other guestatbesides Mr. Russell and 
Lewis are expected. 

*' Do you visit the Hopes ?" said Miss Pakenham, turning 
to Rosina. 

" No." 

" Ah, I thought the distan(^ must be too great." 

Too great indeed, thought Rosina, but there are distances of*^ 
rank as well as of parishes. 

. ♦* Charles can make only one objection to Mr. Hope," pur- 
sued, Maria, ** that he does not employ Stultz. He has offer- 
ed to introduce them to each other the next time he is in 
town. Only think of an introduction being iiecessary to a 
tailor !" 

"Strange indeed! Pray, who is Charles?" 

'*Oh,my brother. I forgot you did not know*him by same. 
Charles is a great connoisseur in' dress. He has written 
some valuable notes, I assure you, on the Neckclothiana. He 
says, if he ever publishes, it shall be a little work which he 
has long had by him and to which he is making continual 
additions on the subject of hats. He wishes to create a 
standard of taste. Oh, you laugh, but the manuscript really 
exists, and is full of similes and quotations. Now do not let 
me prejudice you against Charles by these little anecdotes, 
for he is one of the best creatures in the world, only a little 
inclined to satire and dandyism." 

Rosina and Miss Pakenham had made the tour of the con- 
sen^atory long before Mrs. Wellford and Hannah had suffi- 
ciently examined half its contents. " Shall we wait or pro- 
ceed to the picture gallery ?" said Maria. 

" Oh, the picture gallery by 111 1 means," replied Rosina. 

*• This way then. To tell you the truth, I am delighted to 
leave that suffocating atmosphere. What can be more in- 
tolerable than a conservatory at the beginning of Septem- 
ber?" 

Maria led the way to the picture gallery. It was neither 
very large nor very valuable ; but to Rosina, who had not 
seen ten paintings in her life, it appeared magnificent. A 
dozen or twenty &mily portraits, some pretty landscapes and 
small pieces by modem artists, and several good copies from 
ancient masters completed the collection. Rosina was d«- 
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lighted ; and Miss Pakenliam had almost equal pleasure in 
acquainting her with the subjects and the names of the artists^ 
and in pointing out their merits and defects. Pictuoes afford 
abundant ^laterials for omversation. They compared Eng^- 
lish, Italian, and Dutch acenery, recalled historical and my- 
thological anecdotes to each others' memories, and determined 
in what respect dress had improved or declined since the days 
of Vandyke and Sir Peter Lely. When these points had 
been discussed, they turned to the long table which occupied 
the middle of the gallery, ooverad with portfolios and books of 
engravings. There was an easy gaiety in Miss Pakenham's 
nuwmers which generally secured her pleasing and being 
pleased ; and she and Rosina seemed drawn by instinct into 
speedy acquaintanceship. Maria quickly discovered that 
Rosina was better read and possessed of greater talent than 
herself; but afee neither felt any shadow of jealousy on that 
account, nor contempt for her unacquaintance with many 
trifling things that had become household words in the tem- 
ple of fashioii. While Miss Pakenham was shewing her 
conipanion some of her own drawings, and pointing out their 
glaring faults with perfect unconcern and good humour, they 
were joined by Mrs. Shivers, Mrs. Wellford, and Hannah. 
The hour before dinner was pleasantly spent ; and before the 
gentlemen had arrived, Mrs. Shivers, to Rosina's delight, in- 
vited her to spend a few days at the Pleasance. 

" Maria's eyes seem to thank me for the proposal," added 
she, smiling. 

** I only fear you will turn my country girl's head, with 
your kindness," said Mrs. Wellford. 

" No, no, ladies do not turn each other's heads — ^there is no 
fear. Let me see. How stand our engagements? The 
Forsters and Hamiltons are coming to us to-morrow with a 
train of servants*, so that I shall not have a bed unoccupied ; 
but they will only remain a Week, or ten days at the longest, 
in their way to the sea-side, after which Maria and I shall be 
quite by ourselves ; when I hope, my dear, Mrs. Wellford will 
spare you to us. I must not dare to run away with both her 
daughters — " 

Rosina was smiling with embarrassed pleasure, when Mr. 
Charles Pakenham entered the gallery. He was neither 
handsome nor plain, but gentlemanly in manner, and Rosina 
&ncied he looked satirical. She would not have known that 
his dress was the height of fashion, had not his sister hinted 
at the fiict ; since not Pelham, the prince t)f coxcombs, could 
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I have been freer from every symptoin of finery likely to attraet 

I vulgar admiration ; and it was only the initiated who could ' 

I duly appreciate the easy and graceml fit. of his costume, the 

finished tie of his cravat, and the negligent disp4Mntion of hit 
hair. All these niceties were lost on our village belles, who 
only saw that he was pale, had light eye^lashes, and rather 
highly*arched eyebrows. 

" What can make Mr. Russell so late, Charles )" * said Mrs. 
Shivers. 

*' Really, ma'am, I cannot presume to say. Possibly he 
wishes to exculpate himself from the charge of stupidity, for 
one of our poets tells us that • 

* Dullness tver must be regalar*' ^ 

•• I half expected Mr. Hope." 

••Did you? I did not." 

*• Why not ? You heard me ask him." 

" Yes, ma*am, so I have often ; but, as Milton says, * Hope 
never comes.' I suppose he is afraid of Maria's bright 
eyes." 
' " What nonsense, Charles." 

'* So" 1 think, Maria. I've stood their lightning a good 
many years, have not I, without being hurt !" , 

** You know I did not mean that." 

" What did you mean, then 1 " 

** That you had assigned no gbo.d reason for Mr. Hope's 
not coming." 

" Good reason ? How do I know that he has any ? Per- 
haps he does not wish to lunch three hours before his jasual 
dinner time. Perhaps he does not patronize English cooks." . 

*' I should hope," said Mrs. Shivers, *' my cook was good 
enoagh for " 

"Hope? that's tautology. Do you patronize tautology 
Miss Wellford ? " , 

** I should hardly presume to patronixo any thing," replied 
Hannah smiling. 

" That is very wrong. Very wrong indeed. Perhaps you 
do not know tlut it has been the feshion to patronize every 
thing, this season. Instead of talking of liking and disliking, 
the phrase is * I patronize this' — *' I don't patronize that' it 
is thought amazingly witty. Have you been shewing off 
your drawings, Maria?" 

He sat down to examine them and, affected to be struck 

VOL. L— L. 
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with admiiadon. jitter turning over all which lay on the 
table, he seized on H portfolio. 

"There is nothing in it worth seeing, I assure you, 
Charles," said Miss Pakenham. 

"AUow me to satisfy myself on that point," he returned. 
*' You do your drawings injustice, my dear ; they display a 
great deal of originality. Here, Miss Wellford, you behold 
what at first you might suppose a mere collection of scratches; 
but on nearer examination, you will find it to consist of the 
various parts of Queen MaVs atomy phaeton. These diverg'- 
ing lines, you perceive, represent the wagon spokes made of 
long spiders' legs : this little piece of scribble is the cover of 
grasshoppers' wings; this acute angle is the cricket-bone 
whip, wiule the faint uncertain marks in this direction are a 
grand and original attempt to represent *the moonshine's 
watery beam's.' " 

" How can you invent such nonsense, Charles ? It is 
merely the scrap of paper on which I tried my pencils." 

** Is it ?" said he, with a look of naivete. 

" Here come Mr. Russell and Mr. Pennington at last," said 
Mrs. Shivers. 

Lewis appeared with a countenance of entire serenity. He 
rejoiced in entering a society from which Mr. Huntley was 
excluded ; and the smiling looks of Rosina, whom he had 
never seen dressed to so much advantage, completed his satis- 
fitction. Rosina was struck, in her turn, with the perfect ease 
and good breeding which characterized his manner of ad- 
dressing Mrs. Shivers and the Pakenhams. As soon as 
politeness admitted, he secured a chair beside her, and began 
to talk, merely far the sake of hearing her answer. 

" So Matthew is not here." 

** No ; Mr. Good could not spare him. He was obliged to 
goto Hundleford." 

** Matthew won't have much objection to that, will he? He 
likes going to Hundleford." 

" Yes, ftit it was a disappointment nevertheless." 

«* What sort of people are thp Hinckleys?" 

" Oh, I only know them from seeing the young men and 
women ride about on horseback. They are very rich, and 
live in an old manor-house — " 

*' Something like a tea-caddy. I have seen it in my rides. 
I asked a countryman whose house it wqs, and he told me Mr. 
Hinckley^s. There are two yew*trees in the garden, one 
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representibg a peacock, the other a dragon. Did you enjoy 
your ride here to-day ?" 

" Yes, very much. It was delightful." 

Dinner was now announced, and Lewis ofiered her his 
arm. Every one else had heen laughing at some witticism 
of Mr. Pakenham's which Rosina wished Lewis had not 
prevented her hearing. 

" You see I have made no strangers of you,'? said 'Mrs. 
Shivers, as the first course of an elegant but unostentatious 
dinner was uncovered. 

" Is that an excuse or a boast, my dear aunt 1" inquired Mn 

Pakenham. 

" Oh — ^perhaps a little of both. Why do you ask ?" 

** Because the former is quite out of fashion, and the latter 
might be made by the poorest person in the kingdom.'* 

** You are a saucy fellow," said his aunt good-humouredly. 
•* Pray, Mrs. Wellford, is Lady Worral ill, or absent from 
Okely Paik 1 I missed her yesterday in her accustomed 
pew." 

" Lady Worral has a severe cold," said Mrs. Wellford, 
, " which she made worse by going home late fr9ta Mr. Gh)od's 
on Saturday." 

'' I rather wonder at Mr. Good's tempting her to go out.". 

*' His duties as an apothecary and a hospitable neighbour 
were in opposition," said Mr. Russell. ** Mrs. Good's invita- 
tions were already issued, and Lady Worral did not like to be 
disappointed of her rubber. In such a ease, you know, a 
medical ma!i could only say * I think you had better not come, 
though I shall be happy-to see you.' " 

" An odd time of year, this, Jo take cold," observed Mr. 
Pakenham. 

'* Oh, people may have colds any time of the year, in this 
changeable climate," said Maria. 

*'But the weather has not changed lately," returned 
Charles. 

*' I can tell you how Lady Worral caught her cold, since it 
excites so much speculation," said Rosina laughing, ''she has 
been very busy lately, superintending the painting and white- 
washing of her house ; insomuch that the workmen, being 
rather worried by her constant interference, pretended one 
day not to know she was underneath the scaffolding, and. 
upset a pail of water, which deluged her from head to foot," 

'*Ha, ha, hat A capital shower bath!" cried Mr. I\iken- 
ham. 
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'^But Roaina," aaid Mr. Russell, — ** though the pail wa» 
certainly overset, how do you know that the men were wor- 
ried, and that it was not an accident?" 

" Oh, Lady Worral told me she was sure they had done it 
oa purpose ; and as to her worrying the men, I said she did 
somen, because she does so always." 

'* Sui'ely that was &ir," said Lewis, glancing at Mr. Rus- 
sell 

♦* Poor woman ! " said Mrs. Wellford, " she was very warm 

at the time, and, of course, unprepared for the shock. - Then. 

she stood scolding the men instead of immediately changing 

.« her clothes, so that it was i^ wonder that for three or four 

days she should be seriously illJ' 

" And she might have so to this day^ if it had not been for 
the nursing of some very kind young ladies,'' observed Lewis. 

" The Miss Wellfords, of course," said Mr. Pakenl^am. 
** And pray. Miss Rosina, may I be so bold as to inquire how 
you entertained the old lady ? Probably you read to her works 
of pious instruction, and received from her lips those precepts 
of morality and propriety which experienced age is so well 
qualified to gJte.'* 

'* For shame, Charles ! " said Miss Pakenham. 

** No," said Rosina, smiling, ** I used to read the newspa^ 
pers to her, and sometimes play a game of crfbbage : at other 
times, I took my work, and told her whatever I could think 
ot to etOertaiii her." 

" Aliais,'^ Uttle innocent scandal, I persume," rejoined Mr. 
Pakenham, '* Talking of scandal — there was an anecdote I 
heard the other day-— quite true, I can pledge my word for 
it; though I won't name the parties. A certain dowager was 
in want of a companion — ^in common parlance, a toady. You 
know the species, don't you? One that hears everlasting 
stories with ind^atigable patience, and keeps bowing and 
bowing in sign of attention, and nurses the sick lapdog, and 
arranges the sofii cushions, and writes confidential letters, and 
keeps accounts. Well, some one thought the situation would . 
be highly eligible for the daughter of an insolvent banker—^ 
we won't mention names— who was on the point of starva- 
tipii; but doubted whether she would be qualified for it 09 
account of her want of education. She described the girl as 
proficient in nothing but dancing and dress, and doubted evep 
' whether she understood simple subtraction. 'Oh, nevec. 
mind diat,' said the gentleman whom she was consultiug on . 
(he subject, never mind h^r i^onm^i? 9f 9^btr^tioa ; if she 
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understands detraeiian, I idare say that will answer ererj 
purpose.'" 

*' £xeellent," qaid Lewis. 

" But not very politely brought in, I think," said Mrs. 
Shivers. 

Charles put on one of his incomprehensible looks, which 
made every one laugh. Maria's mirth lasted the longest. 

** I cannot imagine what all this laughing is about," said 
he, cooly. "Mrs. Wellford, may I have the pleasure — 1 " 

The ladies, anxious to avail themselves of the fineness of 

the evening, did not linger over their dessert, and the gentle- 

jnen were too gallant to keep them long in waiting. They 

re-united on the hall steps, and Mrs. Shivers led the way with 

Lewis. 

** There's old Caiu's Marius, done in lead, you see," said 
Mr. Pa|£enham, pointing to a pedestalled figure with his cane. 
*'Migity cold the old fellow looks, among the quivering 
aspens, and as if he were a little ashamed of his Roman dm- 
pery, among our superfine cloths and French silks. There, 
again, stands Mercury, good as new, and quite handsome ; 
but who the next eifigy is intended to repicesent, whether a 
Grecian lamp-lighter, or Alexander, ' seizing a flambeau with 
zeal to destroy,' I protest myself unable to inform you." 

"Silly Charles! " cried Maria, "do not you see that it is 
Hymen with his torch ? " 

"Is it? Nay then, he should have been placed next to 
Marry-us. Is that bad. Miss WeUford ? " 

"Miss Wellford, I beg you will not encourage him by 
laughing. Charles sets up for a fine gentleman, which he 
will never be as long as he makes bad puns. A punster is 
on a level with a pickpocket." 

"Prove it, prove it, Maria! " 

*• Nay, I have Dr. Johnson's authority for saying so. I 
leave proofs for gentlemen \ assertion is enough for ladies." 

" Luckily for them, sweet creatures, who would often find 
it difiicult to substantiate their assertions." 

" But the assertion in the present case was a gentleman's," 
said Mr. Russell. " Can you &vour us, Miss Pakenham, 
with Dr. Johnson's reasons for treating poor punsters with 
such severity?" 

"No, Mr. Russell, I do not remember that any were 
stated.'* 

' " Nay, then, for the hononr of our sex, we will find som^ 
for him." 
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" Not 1/ mi Charles, •* for I toW I tMnk punniiig a wwy 
allowable recreation; and it is sufficient for the world to 
know it is patronized by myself and Shakspeare." 

**Ego e/ Rex meusr said Maria. 

" Come and admire this pretty tablet," cried Lewis, a little 
in advanee. 

" It was a whim of Maria's," said Mrs. Shiyew— " the 
motto is happy, is it not? " 

*''Ne^ boschi, la Vera 
Yertu alberca; il cittadino itoolo 
Sol la spogua ha di quella, o il nome solo.' " 

** Happy fox countryfolks that choose to apply it, with a 
smirk, to themselves," said Charles — " It rather cuts up us 
poor West-enders." 

" What does it mean? " asked Rosina of Mr. Russell in a 
low voice. 

** Let me see " said he, '* I must ru^ up my Italian. It 
means, I believe, 

** * The shades are Virtue's home ; her slough alone 
Is found in cities ; sometimes but her name.' " 

'' Condensation condensed ! " s^d Mrs. Shivers. " Metas- 
tasio uses so few superfluous epithets that he cannot afken be 
aompressed : but you have curtailed half a line." 

"And half an idea," interrupted Mr. Pakenham. ^' Listea 
to mj version, and judge which is most faithful.—^ 

^ ' Virtue lives in the woods, and deeply loathes 
The cits, who have^ her name and her old clothes.^ ^ 

"Exquisite poetry! " said Lewis. " How felicitous is the 
idea of cits walking to and fro in Virtue's cast off garments ! " 

"Sneer at Metastasio, not at me," said Mr. Pakenham. 
" Why, 'tis a sight vou may see every day in London streets ! 
Affectation in an old veil of Modesty, Assurance in a cast off 
^ortout of Frankness, Bravado flourishing a cane that had been 
dropped by Bravery, and so forth to the end of the chapter, 
* all a sham,' as Clara Fisher says. Where are we going? 
To the water-side? — Suppose we have a little row. Do you 
patronize rowing, Mrs. Wellford?" 

Thev had reached the river side, where a wherry was 
moorea to a landing place. 
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** Are |roti afraid, Mn. Wellford ?" said Mrs. Bhiren, 

** Not u the least,*^ she replied. 

** Let me hand yon in, then t" said Lewis. "Jl see there are 
some nice sculls." 

*' Sculls/' repeated Hannah. 

" Yes, not dead men's bones, but little oars, or oar-ettes. 
Were jtou nerer in a boat before^" 

** No " said Hannah, *' the rirer, you know is not naviga- 
ble at Summerfield." 

*' Let me give you a word of adyice, then. Do not mis- 
take the boat for a drawing-room, for if you attempt to jm^im- 
node in it, we jshall in&llibly be upset." 

** Is there any danger?" said Rosina, drawing back her 
foot. '* The seat seems very, near the vrater's edge." 

" No, no ; no danger in the world," said Mxsi Shivers. 
** I did m ean to have had a railing made, but we so long ha- 
bituated ourselves to use the boat without one, that we hav^ 
no fear : and the water, you see, is so shallow, that the sand 
and pebbles can be perceived beneath." 

Thus re-assured, Rosina ventured to enter, and as Charles 
and Lewis intended to row, Mr. Russell seated himself with 
the ladies. Rosina, finding how evenly the boat was trimmed, 
began to be ashamed of her fears, and bent over the water to 
watch the fish darting to and firo, so as now and then to alarm 
her mother, who begged her to sit still. She frequently said 
*' Dear mamma^ there is no danger," and secretly wondered 
how any one could be afraid. There is something in the 
motion of a boat which disposes people to reverie, and Mr. 
Russell and Hannah were unusually silent. Not so the row- 
ers, whose exertions began to make them rather too warm. 
Having passed the skirts of the pleasure ground, the river 
wound among sloping meadows, and the trees no longer 
screened them from the south-west wind, Lewis, who had 
been out of practice since his quitting Oxford, found his hands 
rather stifi*, and proposed raising the sail. The ladies had no 
objection, and Charles prepared to act as ifteersmap. After 
flapping to and fro for a little while so as to alarm the Well- 
fbnu, the sail cau^ the wind, and they glided rapidly for- 
ward. 

•'How delightful 1" said Rosina. 

Lewis raised his oountenaace, glowing with exereise and 
animation. ** Tee,'* said he, '•this quick yei easy motion ia 
much more luxurious thaui the regular jolt of rowing. Ycm 
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must take care, however, to sk still Rosina, for every thing: 
depends on the trimming of the boat." 

** More than on the trimming of a hat; I can tell you," said 
Charles. 

" Or of an M. P.," ^dded Maria. 

•* Oh, there ist no fear," said Rosina. 

*» My dear Rosina, pray attend to Lewis's directions," said 
her mother, " a little fear is preferable to danger." 

" Certainly," said Rosina smiling, and dipping her pretty 
fingers in the water; she began to hum * Merrily, mer- 
rily bounds the bark,' to which Maria playfully added a se- 
cond. 

" I propose," said Mr. Pakenham,' " that instead of tanta- 
lizing us by singing sotto voce, you should awaken the echoes 
with some boat glee song in right earnest." 

•* Take care, Charles, or you will run us aground. We are 
coming to the shallows." 

" Never fear," said he, " I know the river well enough. 
By the hy, Maria, do you remember that ridiculous accident 
ivhich happened to old Mrs. Wigmore When we were going 
up to Richmond ?" 

" For shame, Charles. — The woman was almost drowned.'* 

** This Mrs. Wigmore," pursued Charles, laughing, " mea- 
sured nearly two yards in circumference, and probably weigh- 
ed a ton. How any one could think of inviting her to partake 
of an aquatic excursion; I, cannot imagine. She was terrified 
lest every barge and bridge on the river should fall foul of 
us; and when the Diana steamer went by, good heavens! 
how she was alarmed -at the swell ! At length w^ hoisted a 
sail, — ha! ha! — I think 1 see her now — ^she shut her eyes, 
clenched her hands, — ha ! hist ! . ha ! — and thought every mo- 
ment would launch her into eternity. At every tack, she 
nearly fell into convulsions ; and at length, — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — 
at length, — ^ho !. ho ! — ^a squall overtook us, — she set up one 
to match it, — ^ho I ho t ho ! — and was launched into the dcfep." 

"Shocking!" cried 'Mrs. Shivers, **and what became of 
her?" 

" Her pelisse," continued he, '* her orange coloured pelisse^ 
stiffened with whalebone and buckram, for a time bore 
her up — ^her parasol — ^ho! ho! hoi — which she grasped vi- 
gorously with both hflhds, caught the wind, and conveyed ^r 
like a majestic barge, right towards the Wandsworth coast ; 
rich, as you know, in slime and rushes .; and there, among 
the congr^ted mud of ages, she was safely deposited, howl* 



ing inost piteouslyi while all ^o beheld her were ia convul- 
sions!" 

" Pray, Maria," said Mrs. Shivers/* how much of this tale 
may we credit %" 

" Indeed, aunt," said Maria, laughing, " nearly the whole 
of it is true. We were not &r, however from shore, and the 
parasol was an umbrella, so that the adventure was not quite 
so miraculous." 

'" And did none of you fine gentlemen try to save her?" 
inquired Mr. RusseU. 

" Not one of us," returned Charles, " she would have sunk 
any one who had taken her in tow. I, indeed, thought of 
jumping in, just for the look of the thing ; but by the time I 
had taken off and folded up my coat and waistcoati she was 
safely stranded. Good lack, what a pickle she was in 1" 

'* Indeed she was !" ejaculated Maria. ** Such a pelisse I'l 

"And such legs!" 

"Poor woman 1" said Hannah. 

" How very ridiculous !" said Bosina. 

" I begged her umbrella as a memosto of the catastrophe," 
said Mr. Pakenham, " and the print of her nails is to be seen 
in its handle to this day." 

•• Oh, Charles, Charles !— " 

"To finish the scene, she lifted up her voice and wept so 
vociferously that the households of Lord Egremont ana the 
Archbishop of Dublin rushed down to the water side to see 
what was the matter." 

"Charles! Charles!" 
. "Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho!" shouted Mr. Pakenham, laughv 
ing convulsively, " I shall never forget that day. The party 
was uni<|ue in every respect Mrs. Wigmore's husband was 
a puny little fellow that... put one exactly in mind of a Yaux^ 
hall sandwich. Then there was a girl who pla^^ed off a groit 
inany fine airs on me, and was continually placing her foot in 
my way, for no other reason that I could perceive, than tq 
sKow me that for omee she had on silk stockmgs ; for she had 
prodigiously thick ancles. There was a pair of lovers too, 
billing and cooing amazingly, of which I, sitting directly op- 
posite, had the fuU benefit ; and never was I more annoyed m 
my life — I don't patronize love-making.'* 

" I thought the ladies were going to &vour us with a song,'^ 
said Mr. Russell. 

" WiU you join us in a glee, Charles?" said Mari^i 
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" You know," he replied, •* what poor assistance I can 
give you — Perhaps Miss Rosina Wellford — ^" 

" Oh, indeed, indeed, I cannot sing !" interrupted Rosina. 

" That, of course," returned Mr. Pakenham ; " I nerer 
«xpect to obtain a song from any young lady, not professional, 
with less than half an hour's entreaty. I will take out my 
watch. Now for it. Pennington ! mind the turn of the river 
— ^Ahem ! Miss Rosina Wellford — " 

As he spoke, the sail, catching the breeze in a new direc- 
tion, changed sides so suddenly as to excite a scream from 
all the females. Lewis exclaimed, " Sit still 1" but Rosina, 
on the side unexpectedly lowered, unable to control her alarm, 
started up, lost her balance, and was precipitated into the ri- 
ver. The boat would assuredly have upset, had not Mr. Rus- 
sell saved it by immediately rising, while Lewis, with a hasty 
inteijection, sprang into the water after Rosina. It was lit- 
tle more than breast high, therefore not very dangerous, and 
Lewis, whether by swimn^ing or wading, soon conveyed his 
hapless mistress to the shore, where, still supporting her 
drenched and trembling form, he looked at her with a mix- 
ture of partiality and reproach, as he said, " Did not I advise 
you to sit still ?" They were both too much agitated to have 
<even heard the cry of terror which arose from their compa- 
nions at the moment of Rosina' s submersion. Charles, who 
had hastily scrambled over the ladies from his post at the rud- 
der, seized one of the oars, while Mr. Russell took the other, 
and a few vigorous strokes brought them to the side of the 
4ripping pair. The three minutes which had seemed inter- 
minable to Mrs. Wellfbrd and Hannah, appeared less than a 
moment to Lewis. 

Rosina, wet^ forlorn, and terrified, had not yet lost much of 
her usual self as to be quite insensible to ridicule. She has- 
tily released herself from Lewis's arms, cast a fearful glance 
at her mother, whom she expected to look angry ; and at Mr. 
Pakenham, whom she expected to loojc satirical ; then turned 
^half relentingly towards Lewis, whom she knew not how to . 
thank, and burst into tears. Hannah was at her side in aa 
instant ; and Lewis's arm, in th% fervour of the moment, 
again thrown round her waist, while every one's countenance 
expressed sincere concern. But Rosina again quickly put 
back Lewis's offered support, wiped her eyes, and with many . 
blushes assured her friends that she was very silly and had 
been very much frightened, but not at all hurt. , Tne onlyre- 
loaining fear was of her catching cold, and it wa? therefQTo 
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rapidly resolved, that she should return to the house on foot as 
fiist as she could, accompanied by Hannah and Maria, while 
the elder ladies walked home at a more moderate pace, and 
Mr. Russell and Charles took back the boat. Lewis made 
the best of his way to Mr. Pakenham's dressing-room, where 
he obtained a temporary change of clothing ; and Charles re- 
turned to the boat, idoking extremely concerned, since it makes 
a great difference whether the person submerged be a pretty 
yofing woman, or a fat matron weighing a ton. Rosina icnew 
not the sincerity of his commiseration ; and though her mo- 
ther's *' how could you be so foolish, my dear ?" )iad more of 
pity than displeasure in it, she dreaded that the time would 
eome when she should be both scolded and quizzed. Her 
Taunts of not being afraid had been very ignominiously con- 
tradicted ; and various little circumstances which she doubt- 
ed not had been noticed by Mr. Pakei^ham's quick eye, made 
her regard her preserver with no very grateful feelings. 
Neither was it excessively pleasant to be completely wet 
through, and to have one's best clothes clinging about one 
with the tenacity of a bathing gown, to say nothing of 
the mud they had collected. To cry, too I before strangers ; 
and such strangers I people to whom she so particularly 
wished to appear in her best and most lady-like colours t 
All these untoward circumstances made poor Rosina's heart 
swell almost to bursting; and her attempt to speak in 
an unconstrained tone to Hannah and Maria nearly ended in 
a sob. They pitied her too much to expect her to talk ; and 
as soon as they arrived at the house, Maria had her own bed 
warmed, and assisted Rosina in undressing. A fire was 
lighted, at which Hannah dried her sister's clothes, and Miss 
Pakenham ran down stairs to make her some tea as quickly as 
possible. Once in bed, Rosina's woes gradually subsided : 
she regained the command of her voice, and was able to speak 
cheerfully and gratefully to Miss Pakenham on her return, 
and to blame her own foolish conduct with a very good grace. 
Her mother now entered with Mrs. Shivers, who very ear- 
nestly pressed her remaining at the Pleasance for the night, 
whicn Mrs. Wellford seemed much inclined to second ; but 
Rosina, alarmed at the thought of encountering the gay peo- 
ple who were to arrive on the following day, declared she 
never took cold, and made light of the whole affair. It was 
therefore decided that she should in the evening return to 
Summerfield with her mother and sister, but in the mean 
timet remain by the fire in Miss Pakenham's room. Mrs. 
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Weilfiird and Hasnali now aecompuued MiSr Bbiren doivn 
slain, but Maria iaaisted on drinking tea with Rosina, andbj 
het cbeeriiil kindness, rendered this ahnost tbe pleasantesl 
boar of a pleasant day. Witb tbe moment of leave-taldii^, 
Rosina's uneasiness and constraint of manner retarned ; slie 
remainejd above stairs till tbe carriage was actnally at the 
door, and then descended, encumbered by a furred ckmk of 
Mrs. Sbirers's, wbicb sbe bad been compelled to wear in ad- 
dition to ber own wraps. Lewis approacbed ber witb afiection^ 
ate solicitade in bis looks, and Mr. Rikenbam, advancing at 
tbe same moment, accosted ber witb " I sball wish tbe wherry 
bad been swik before we thought of encumbering its unlncky 
planks, Miss Rosina, if you suffer in consequence of your 
accident. My lamentations are perfectly disinterested, you 
mustl)e awiare, for of course it was highly gratifying to us to 
behold you rising like Venus from the sea ; and as to Mr. 
Pennington, he was a hero and Leander, both under one." 

Rosina dreaded meeting bis satiric eye; and afler bidding 
ferewell to Mrs. Shivers and Maria, who reminded her of her 
promised visit, she hastily curtseyed to Mr. Pakenham, and 
took Lewis's offered arm. Charles accompanied them to tbe 
carriage door, and could not help indulging, to the last, in 
his ' dear wit' "You had pleasant weather for your bath- 
ing, you will grant,'' said he, laughing, as they crossed 
the hall. ** In future, whenever you meet with a tallow-chan- 
dler advertising jiis * short dips,' 1 dare say you will think of 
the Pleasance. 1 should like to have beeif in Pennington's 
shoes at one time. However, he is in mine, at present, which 
amounts to the same thing." 

" Not qaite," said Lewis, stealing a look at Rosina's glow- 
ing cheek, and pressing her hand fervently. She , hastily 
withdrew it and entered the carriage. Mr. Pakenham bowed, 
and she thought irony lurked in his smile. So effectually 
does an hoi;r of pain damp a day of pleasure, that Rosfna took 
scarcely any part in the animated conversation of her mother 
and sister on the events of the day, and spent the greater part 
of the ride in ruminating on the mischances of the afternoon. 
She had scarcely said or done any thing that she did not now 
wish altered. She ^aincied she beard Mr. Pakenham describ- 
ing tbe catastrophe of the water-party with as much zest as 
^the calamity of the unfortunate Mrs. Wigmore ; sbe feared 
thut to Mrs. Shivers she must have appeared heedless ajid 
weak ; to Mr. Russell, affected ; and to Lewis, ungrsteful. 
Pondering on these topics, she scarcely felt the feverish throb* 
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bing of her head or the ague chills that ran through her frame. 
Her night, however, was. sleepless ; and, on the following 
morning, she found herself labouring under so severe a cola 
as to prevent her from rising. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

» , 

EFFECTS OF COLD BATHING* 

" Russell ! " said Lewis Pennington, drawing a deep 

breath that sounded excessively like a sigh, as they walked 
home from Mrs. Shivers' s, " I certainly am in love!" 

•* That is a remarkable discovery !" returned Mr. Russell, 
laughing. " Truly, it places you. nearly on a level with Newton 
and Mungo Park ! The object of your visit to Summerfield 
is answered then, I suppose; for in my poor judgement, you 
came ready primed and loaded, and only required a touch to 
go off." 

'* Do not laugh at me," said Lewis, still al sospiroso, " for 
I am very serious." 

" Well, I will be serious too," returned his friend, *' and say 
that I think your love-affairs are in a very fiourishiug train. 
Nothing could be more lucky than your rescue of Rosina. to- 
day ; and to-morrow, I dare say you will have a violent cold, 
which will work upon her compafftsion." 

"She is more likely to take cold than I am, I fear," said 
Lewis. 

** Oh, do not despair," rejoined his companion, " I perceive 
a very promising huskiness in your voice already." 

" As to my rescue, as you term it," pursued Lewis, " the 
risk to myself was so slight that it would be ridiculous to 
plume myself upon it ; and I fear it made no very strong im- 
pression on her whom I most wish to please." 

"Nay," interrupted Mr. Russell, "it Rosina is untouched 
by the service you have rendered her, her heart must be as 
hard as the nether millstone. But I think differently of her. 
What a blush glowed on her cheek when we reached the 
bank I" 
* Lewis smiled, though the darkness prevented Mr. Russell 
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from seeing the mmnentary iliamination of his comiteiiaiice. 
" All might be well enough," exclaimed he abruptly, *' if it 
w»re not for that confousoed fellow, Huntley!" 

** I manceuvred to walk with Rosina to-day," said Mr. Rus' 
sell, ** in order to give her a little lecture on her behayiour 
of Saturday night ; but somehow the subject stuck in my 
throat, and, like the mai) in the old song, * never a word could 

I say/ " 

♦* I am fflad of it," said Lewis, " for I would not owe any 
change in her manner to interference. No, let her feel and judg-e 
for herself; though I wish to heaven we were fairly rid of 
that sly, malicious, double-faced, insinuating—" 

*' My dear Lewis," interrupted Mr. Russell, "I cannot hear 
poor Huntley thus abused. It is not bis fault that a lively, 
thoughtless girl should be dazzled by his wit, genius, and va- 
ried power of pleasing." 

** Mr. Russell," said Lewis gravely, " it is fine to preach 
moderation to another ; but wait till your own time comes — 
wait till he supplants yourself, and then see what becomes of 
your patience 1 Perhaps the trial may not be so very far off" 

** I am at a loss to understand you," said Mr. Russell. 
" Supplant me ? In what manner ? What do you mean ?" 

Lewis laughed expressively, and replied, *' We lovers, Mr. 
Russell, are quick-sighted." 

" I had thought tiu now," rejoined his friend, " that Love 
was blind.*' 

*' Yes, to the faults of his mistress," said Lewis, still laugh- 
ing, '* but lovers, like free-masons, have a wonderful knack of 
finding out each other." ^ 

They walked on in silence ; till Mr. Russell resumed, with 
** But, Pennington, I wish you would tell me what you allud- 
ed to just now — Supplant me ! — What could you be thinking 

** Aha I that rankles, does it?" said Lewis. ** My meaning 
was full plain, I think." 

*• Obscure enough for a dull fellow like me to miss il," said 
Mr. Russell, rather uneasily. " Where I have advanced no 
pretensions, I do not see how I can well be supplanted." 

** Is not my cousin Hannah," inquired Lewis with a smile, 
'* almost as charming as her sister ?" 

"Ahem!" responded Mr. Russell, — "*And is not a buff 
jerkin a most sweet robe of durance?'" 

"Very good, Russell! I take!" laughed Lewis. "You^ 
are very sly and very silent, and I am just the reverse of both ; 
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but take heed, I advise you — &ir and softly do not aimays 
win the day." 

Lewis found a letter from Marianne awaiting him at the 
vicarage. At the head of the sheet was written in Dr. Pen- 
nington's large, firm hand — 

* Dear Son, 

* What are you doing at*Summerfield 1 ' 

" I believe," said Lewis, as he read this laconic inquiry to 
his friend, " my truest answer would be — 

• Dear Father, 

* Playing the fool !' " 

" Do you think, Lewi?, your father would be perfectly sa- 
tisfied at your engaging yourself to Rosina Weilford." 

" I don't know," said Lewis gloomily. " Yes, I think he 
wouldl He is not mercenary. Once, when I used to flirt a 
good deal with a Miss Edgar, an heiress, he said, * I woxdd 
rather be pleased with my daughter-in-law's disposition than 
her fortune.' " 

" If you have any doubts, Lewis, now is the time for acting 
with decision, and tearing yourself from Rosina while her 
affections are apparently her own. I have not spoken so 
plainly before, because you never treated me with sufficient 
confidence to excuse my doing so. You will attribute my 
straight-forwardness to the right motive, for I need hardly 
say, that the loss of such a guest as you are, will be exces- 
sively regretted by me, come when it may." 

" I must not linger here much longer," sighed Lewis, 
twisting Marianne's letter into a thousand shapes ; ** Septem- 
ber has come, and I am just where I was in August, only 
some fathoms deeper in love." 

Here the dialogue ended. 

Rosina awoke on Tuesday morning, to a consciousness of 
all the miseries of a severe cold. Among her most praise- 
worthy habits was that of rising early, like Dryden's Emi- 
lia, '* to sport and trip along in cool of day ;" and even indis- 
position could not incline her to feel a dfay spent in bed in 
any other light than that of a penance. Her mind was 
quite on the alert ; and the sound of voices in the parlour be- 
neath, soon after breakfast, increased her mortification at 
being kept in dormitorial confinement. 

** What ba3 kept you so long?" cried she, rather impa- 
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timtly, as ber sister re-entered her bed-room. " Did not I 
bear voices down stairs ?" 

" Yes, Mr. Huntley called ; and I bad to tell him of your 
indisposition as an excuse for our not sitting to him to-day." 

"It was very kind of you/' said Rosina, '*to sacrifice 
yourself for me." 

** Sacrifice myself'' repeated Hannah, laughing. " That 
is certainly rather a strong expression. I do not feel it to be 
any sacrifice." 

'* I am afraid I should, in your place," said Rosina. 

" I shall enjoy myself much more," said Hannah, " sitting* 
by your bed-side and talking over all that happened yester- 
day, than in sitting for my likeness to Mr. Huntley. Dear 
Lewis Pennington ! I shall love him as long .as I live. 
How heroically he behaved !" 

"So he did, certainly,'* said Rosina, — "and yet the water 
was not very deep." 

" That was not Lewis's fault," returned Hannah, gaily, 
*' and it was quite deep enough to drown you, if he had not 
sprung to your assistance. No body else in the boat would 
have acted with such promptitude ; unless indeed, Mr. Rus- 
sell—" 

" Oh, Hannah ! no man would stand by and see a woman 
drown ! especially in the presence of ladies — ^" 

•* Well, perhaps not," replied Hannah, " but there are dif- 
ferent ways of setting about a thing. . Mr. Pakeuham would 
have stopped to fold up his coat and waist-coat." 

" My dear, you cannot conceive what a dread I have of 
that man ! did not he frighten yotf exceedingly ?" 

" Not in the least," said Hannah. " His wit amused me, 
and I felt myself far too insignificant a person to attract his 
ill-nature. No gentleman would dare to ridicule a lady to 
her ftice ; and as to what he might say of me in my absence, 
I shall probably never see him again, therefore it does not 
give me the slightest concern." 

" How tranquil you are !" said Rosina, with a sigL " I 
wish I had half as much philosophy." 

" The worst he could say of us," pursued Hannah, 
" would be that we were country girls without wit or jfeshion, 
and where would be the mighty harm in that ?" 

♦' They say," resumed Rosina, after a pause, " that there i$ 
but one step between the sublime and the ridiculous. Npw, 
in a romance, it seems very grand for a lady to fyll intp a 
river, and for a gentleman to bring her out again ; but whea 
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it eomes to be plain matter of fact, there are many little 
things which a novelist takes care to leave out, and which, I 
am afraid, give the whole business rather a ridiculous air." 

" If that is the case," said Hannah, ** every one was too 
much alarmed to notice it. Mrs. Shivers was as pale as 
death, and Mr. Russell and Mr. Pakenham rowed as if their 
lives depended on every stroke. I thought I never saw any 
one look more noble than Lewis did when he came up to you ! 
-—flushed with exertion, and glowing with courage and affec- 
tion, and every honest feeling." 

" I hardly dare ask you how / looked," said Rosina, wist- 
fully. 

" Why, certainly," said Hannah, smiling, " I have seen 
you to more advantage. When you first appeared from the 
water; you were clinging fast to Lewis's neck, and glad 
enough I was to see you ; but when we landed, you were 
standing with your back to him, looking very red and very 
sulky, your ftock covered to your knees with mud, your hair 
drenched, your bonnet out or shape ; and in short, if Mr. 
Pftkenfaam had been inclined to laugh ." 

" dh, horrible ! I see myself exactly," cried Rosiha, toss- 
ing on her pillow ; " do not go on, for pity's sake!" 

*' Do you know," pursued Hannah, " I thought you be- 
haved rather unkindly to your preserver — ^" 

"My preserver! pshaw! when the water was not four 
feet deep !" 

" Well then, to poor Lewis. I can make allowance for 
all awkwardness of feeling ; but still, instead of looking as 
if he had done you an injury rather than a service, I should, 
in your place, have thanked him gratefully, and there would 
have been an end of it," 

" My dear Hannah, you always do no more than just the 
thing you ought. I could not trust myself to speak a syllable, 
so afraid was I of that odious Mr. Pakenham." 

" Still, ridicule, Rosina ?" said Hannah. " What a pity it 
is you allow yourself to be so much governed by so weak a 
fear!" 

"Oh, Hannah? I am too unwell to bear sermonizing to- 
day. Do fetch a book, there is a dear girl, and read to me, 
for I have thought enough of these cross accidents all 
night." 

Hannah complied with her wish ; and was debating what 
book she shoula take up to her sister, when she was again 
detained by a visitor. It was Lewis Pennington. 
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** Good morning, Hannah, said he. " How are you all, 
this morning? and especially, how is Rosina after her acci- 
dent?" 

*' I am sorry to say she is confined to her bed," replied 
Hannah. 

** Indeed !" exclaimed Lewis, witji a look of alarm. 

*' But there is no need for apprehension," she continued. 
" Rosina takes a fit of illness as she does a fit of any thing- 
else; anger, for instance; it comes on very suddenly, and 
goes off" almost as rapidly.*' 

" A fit of anger," repeated Leyris smiling. '* What a good- 
hmnoured sister you are, Hannah ! But should not Rosina 
have advice?" 

** Oh, mamma knows perfectly well how to treat Rosina' a 
colds. We may be thankful that she has escaped with no- 
thing worse." 

" We may indeed," said Lewis. 

" And I hope you will not sufier for your heroic conduct,'.' 
added she. ** We shall never forget it." 

" Heroic ! you will make me ashamed of myselfi" cried 
Lewis. ** The water was scarcely breast-high.*' 

" True ; but as we were observing just before you came, 
you did not pause to consider its depth. Yours was the ac- 
tion of a moment." 

** Did Rosina say so ?" asked Lewis, quickly. 

" I think," said the truth-telling Hannah, " the observation 
was mine, and that it was Rosina who assented to it." 

At any rate, thought Lewis, complacently, they have made 
the affair the subject of conversation. " My dear Hannah," 
said he drawing his chair closer to hers, to deal frankly with 
you who have so much sincerity yourself, I was rather sur- 
prised—Come, I must speak the truth — rather hurt, at Rosi- 
na' s conduct yesterday. As to thanking me, or any thing of 
the sort, that would have been nonsense ; but without setting 
any inordinate value on the little service. I was able to ren- 
der her, surely a wet jacket deserved a smile — hey, Han- 
nah ? — a word or a look ? She would have given as much 
as that, would not she, to Mr. Huntley, if he Imd ofiered her 
an umbrella on a rainy day." 

** Oh, Lewis I" said Hannah, smiling, " you must not be 
hard upon Rosina. You know, her chief, almost her only 
fault, is being too keenly alive to ridicule. That satirical 
Mr, Pakenham, with his story pf the fat old lady, so alarmed 
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her imagination, that she scarcely dared to look or speak, 
for fear of exposing herself to his irony." 

" Was that all ?" cried Lewis. " Insolent puppy! If he 
had dared to utter, or even look irony at such a moment as 
that, I would have knocked him down !" And starting^ up, 
Liewis walked towards the window, and hent through the 
open casement, apparently occupied in inhaling the perfume 
of sweet peas and mignionette, which it admitted. After a 
pause of some length, he exclaimed, *' What a sweet place 
this Simimerfield is! I envy Russell the power of remaming 
in it." 

" You would hardly wish, however, to change situations 
with him, I should think." 

" As to that, nobody, you know, would like to give up their 
identity ; but distinct from such a feeling, why do you think 
I should not be happy to change with Mr. Russell ? 

*' He has a limited income, a small establishment, no wife 
or near relations, little congenial society, and a variety of 
duties which he must regularly perform, willing or unwill- 

ing." 

" Still, Hannah, he is contented, and might be happy, if he 
would but marry." 

" Perhaps he thinks he is not rich enough." 

" He has more than he can spend as a single man, except 
in charity. An uncle left him four or five thousand pounds 
last year." 

**I suppose, then, he prefers a single life.'* 

•* Why, we must think so, for want of a better supposition, 
and yet no one is more abl6 to appreciate really good female 
society. Perhaps, however, he is a despised man, or has 
reason to think that he should be one." 

" I can hardly think that." 

Lewis looked at her earnestly. There was no covert mean- 
ing to be detected in her face. Meeting his eyes, however, 
and perceiving their penetrating expression, Hannah slightly 
blushed, at the idea of having possibly said too much. Mrs. 
Wellford entered at the same moment, followed by Matthew, 
who shook Lewis heartily by the hand. 

** Pennington, you are a fine fellow !" said he. " My moth- 
er tells me you have saved Rosina from drowning." 

Lewis made light of the afifair. 

" Well," said Matthew, !* I am glad you seem none the worse 
for it ; but Rosina is in bed, I hear. Shall I step up to hen 
motker ? I will bleed her, if you like." 
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Mrs. Wellford did not consider this measure advisable, and 
Hannah prepared to return to Rosina, now that her mother 
and brother could supply her place in the parlour. " Tell her, 
Hannah," cried Matthew, calling after her as she went up- 
stairs, " that if she likes to be bled, Fm no bungler. I open- 
ed a vein for Mrs. Hinckley yesterday, therefore Rosina 
need not laugh at me. IVe practised upon the poor this 
twelvemonth!" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ALL IN THE WROKO. 

RosiNA was SO much better, the n^xt day, as to be able to 
leave her bed, though her mother still imprisoned her to her 
room. Her books and drawing materials, and Hannah's so- 
ciety, left her little to complain of; and a little rose-coloured 
note of inquiry from Miss Pakenham, assisted in raising her 
spirits. Voices in the parlour beneath again provoked her 
curiosity ; and while she was debating whether the tones were 
those 01 Mr. Huntley or Lewis Pennington, Ilannah made 
her appearance. 

" Mr. Huntley and Miss Phoebe Holland are down stairs," 
said she. 

"Mr. Huntley and Phoebe Holland!" repeated Rosina. 
" What ! did they come together ? " 

" I believe they fell in with each other in the lane. Miss 
Phoebe came to ask us to accompany them on a gipsy party 
to-morrow. The Misses Browns are staying at the Grange, 
and the Goods are going to join them in a pic-nic." 

** I suppose mamma will say I am not well enough," ob- 
served Rosina, " Is any one else to be of the party?" 

" Mr. Russell and Lewis Pennington ; and now, Phoebe 
has given a sort of joking invitation to Mr. Huntley." 

" I should like to go, amazingly. Will mamma let me, do 
you think ? I am sure I am well enough." 

" Mamma at first refused outright ; but so much was said 
about it, that knowing how quickly your colds pass off, she 
began to waver, and sent me up-stairs to ask what you your- 
self thought about it." 
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'* The woman that deliberates is lost!" cried Rosina, joy- 
fully. *' Since mamma wavers, you may be sure she will let 
me go. My dear, tell her I never felt better in my life." 

"But, Rosina—^' 

" But, Hannah ! say no more about it ; I assure you it is 
the &ct. There was not the least occasion for my remaining 
up-stairs to-day. Feel my hands ; are they feverish ? I am 
perfectly well." 

" I hope you are," said Hannah, slowly retiring. 

'* Depend upon it, my dear. Make haste and tSl mamma I 
hope she will accept the invitation by all means." 

Rosina's spirits prevented her shewing any signs of indis- 
position during the remainder of the day. Lewis called, but 
only saw Mrs. Wellford. On the following morning, Rosina 
actually felt quite well , but now an unforeseen obstacle to the 
gipsy party presented itself. Mrs. Wellford arose with a very 
bad headache, which completely disinclined her to join the 
pic-nic. The girls immediately gave up every idea of leav- 
mg her, but though they said nothing of their disappointment, 
their ipother was vexed to occasion it, and proposed their ac* 
companying Mr. and Mrs. Qood. She required no nursing; 
nothing but darkness and quiet ; and after a little good-natur- 
ed altercation, Hannah yielded, more for Rosina's sake than 
her own. Accordingly, at about one o'clock, to Mr. Gk)od's 
they proceeded ; and found Tom, William, and Fanny, who 
were to be of the party, scampering up and down stairs in 
high spirits. Matthew ran in from the surgery, to have a 
kiss from his sisters and ten minutes' gossip. He could not 
be spared to accompany them ; he was going over to ' old 
Kippis of the Grove ; ' and seemed so happy in his growing 
importance as to have little room for regret. He told Rosina 
she looked feverish, wished Hannah would wear smarter 
looking bonnets, but allowed that as times went, neither of 
the girls were ugly ; after which, with another kiss from each, 
he ran away. Mrs. Good, in a new bonnet, was packing up 
cold chicken, tongue, and apple pufis ; and presently h^ nus* 
band drove up to the door, after going his morning rounds ; 
Matthew jumped into the ^g, received his parting instruetions 
for the Grove, and went off. Mr. Good was gladto find every 
one and every thing ready to the appointed minute, and the 
walking party proceeded to the Grange. Here they found 
tongues clattering, provisions packing, and silk bonnets pop* 
ping in and out of rooms and closets with prodigious rapidity. 
The Miss Browns were old acquaintance ; and they 8^me4 
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more ToluUe and more finely dressed than erer. The want of 
punctuality in ' the beaux' was grievously regretted. TjerwiM 
at length made his appearance, but had to apologize for the 
non-attendance of Mr. Russell. He had not seen Rosina 
since the day at the Pleasance ; and having hurried throug^h 
his excuses as speedily as possible, he approached her to hope 
that she had entirely recovered from her cold. Rosina blush- 
ed, and attempted to feulter her tardy thanks, but became em- 
barrassed, ana was glad that he interrupted her with inqtiiries 
after her mother. Mr. Huntley had made his entree immedi- 
ately after Lewis ; and he no sooner perceived Rosina than 
his dark eyes brightoaed, and he hastened to congratulate her 
on her recovery. 

" Your accident was truly alarming," said he. " How for- 
tunate it was that Mr. Pennington acted with such courage 
and promptitude ! No man ought to have done less, but few 
men have an opportunity afforded them of doing so much ; 
and you will pardon me, I think, for being thankful that such 
is the case. I would hardly wish you a second fall into the 
water, even that I might be at hand to jump in after you." 

Rosina smiled, and looking towards Liewis, who was within 
hearing, saw him shrug his shoulders and curl his lip. In 
another moment, he was at her side, and had drawn her arm, 
with a smile, within his own. The party were starting ; and 
Rosina, though she heard Huntley still making the accident 
the subject of his discourse to Hannah, feh that she ought 
not to complain of her fete. 

The point of destination was a ftivourite spot on Hexley 
Common, which the Miss Browns, who loved to *' set some- 
thing going," had discovered on the preceding Sunday to be 
a &mou3 place for a dinner. The donkey chaise was in re- 
quisition for the children, as well as for the transportation of 
«amp-stoo]s, shawls, and umbrellas; and the walkers pro- 
ceeded in sociable little knots of two and three, as it suited 
their pleasure. Huntley, to his mortification, was entangled 
among the Miss Browns and Miss Hollands, beyond the pow- . 
er of escape or rescue ; Hannah followed Mr. and Mrs. Good, 
and Lewis and Rol^ina, a few paces in arrear, occasionally 
joined them in conversation, till, quitting the fields, they en- 
tered a kind of little thicket, intersected by many small paths. 
Here they gradually separated beyond speaking distance, and 
finally lost sight of each other. 

Lewis seemed unlike his usual self, plunged in revehe, and 
speaking in monosyllables* After walking t^e'a4ite with 
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Rosina for some time, he became suddenly aware that a si' 
lence of awkward length required to be broken ; but, like the 
ghosts of yore, he seemed obliged to wait till she should speak 
first. This she presently did, with a very simple inquiry. 

" Have you heard from home lately?" 

'* Yes, the night before last. My &ther a^ed me, Rosina, 
— «what I do at Sammerfield." 

*' You must tell him then,'' said Rosina, forcing a laugh, 
" that you save young ladies from drowning." 

Lewis was silent ; and, with a slight degree of confusion, 
she resumed. 

" Lewis, I am afraid — Hannah thinks that I — i — ^* 

" That what, Roaina ? Of what are you afraid 1 — Not of 
me — You need not be — " 

" I was only going to say, that, aner all that happened at the 
Pleasance, when you acted so bravely and so generously, I 
feared I must have seemed ungrateiul— " 

** Not in the least, Rosina — " 

" At any rate, I ought to have thanked you: which I do 
now, very gratefully." 

'* Pray, say no more about it ; I was but too happy to be 
of any service." 

" You are none the worse, I hope — " 

" Not in the least. No, Rosina, I look back on that day 
with more pleasure than pain." 

" That odious Mr. Pakenham — ^" 

**Ah, Hannah told me you were dreadfully afraid of him; 
and that I might thank kirn for any little unkindness which 
had appeared in your manner. But, Rosina, why would you 
allow the acquaintance of an hour to have more influence 
over you than an old attached friend ? Why are you so sen- 
sitive to ridicule 7 It is not for your happiness. I hope," add- 
ed he earnestly, " that you will forgive me for being so plain- 
spoken." 

There was an accent of tenderness in Lewis's tone which 
disarmed anger. 

** Certainly, Lewis," she replied. 

** I have been very bold to say so much," pursued Lewis, 
in a more hurried manner ; " but I must take shelter under 
the wide privileges of a cousin." 

Rosina laughed; and Lewis, encouraged by this, added, 
" You know, cousins venture to tell each other ai their little 
firaltB sometimes." 
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" Undoubtedly/' said Rosina, **and now you are going to 
lecture me a little on mine, I suppose." 

She was thinking of the Pleasance ; he was thinking- of 
Saturday evening. 

" If I dared," said he, emboldened by her smile, "I certain- 
ly would. Come, I will extend the same privilege to you : 
we will confess our sins and grant mutual absolution. JSfoyfr 
tell me. Rosy, what spirit of mischief inspired you that nig^ht 
at Mrs. Good's ?" 

'* None, that I know of," replied she, laughing, with a lit- 
tle pique. 

"Nay, Rosina," said he, more seriously, "do not feig^ 
forgetfulness or misapprehension. Tou know you meant to 
vex me." 

" Vex you I— by what*" 

" By almost every thing you looked, did, and said." • 

*' Really, Lewis, I do not know what right you hare to ac- 
cuse me of such intentions." 

" The right, perhaps, may admit of more dispute than the 
intentions," said he ; " but you know I am only using my 
cousinly privilege. We agreed to grant each others abso- 
lution." 

"Jligreed to no such thing} and Ithink'ideas of cousinly i 
privilege may extend too far." ' 

I " Well, Rosina, do not let us cavil about trifles. Question 
my right, if you will; but yield to that hone^^ candour which 
generally distinguishes you. Say that you are sorry you gav« 
me pain, and the afiair shall be at rest for ever." 

" Sorry I gave you' pain ! How came you to take offence 
so easily ? By the manner in which you put the question, 
you would imply that offence was meanV^ 

" And surely it was so." 

" Nonsense !" 

" Remember your .blush when I showed you that passage 
of Madame de Genlis' !" 

" I blushed with displeasure. What right had you to apply 
the passage to me ?" 

" Never mind the right, Rosina. The passage did applv. 
You know you were inflicting pain on one who loved you." 

" Nonsense I" said Rosina, colouring ; and wishing much 
to nm away. 

" True enough," said Lewis, who thought that now or ne- 
ver should be the moment. " For you to pretend to think that 
I care no more for you than one cousin does for another, would 
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he as absurd as to* say that the sun does not shine, or the 
grass grow ; you do know that I love you, though how much 
it is impossible you should know. That point requires no 
settling ; but it is a most important one for me to know wheth- 
er* you really have any serious regard for me or not. No 
woman' can be a coquette who truly loves.". 

"Upon my word, Mr. Pennington," said Rosina, whose 
cheeks were blazing, **you are talking very strangely." 

" Tell me, Rosina!" exclaimed he^ stopping short, and drop- 
ping the little switch with which he had been very indus- 
triously threshing the underwood — '* Tell me, Rosina," said 
he, taking her hand, "that my love is not quite hopeless — 
that you can return such honest affection as mine." 

" I cannot," said she, snatching away her hand, and walk- 
ing on quickly. 

*• Oh ! how have I been deceived !" exclaimed Lewis. 

" Not by me," said Rosina. *' I never feigned more than 
I felt." ' 
^ "Ungrateful girl!" cried he. 

"How ungrateful?" said Rosina. " We were playfelows 
in childhood, and, within the last month, you have been kind 
enough to bestow much attention upon me; but that does not 
necessarily oblige me to return your affection, does it? Nay, 
ar^ our affections in our power? I am sure they are not." 

Lewis accompanied her silently for some time; and then 
as if to himself, rather than her, murmured — ' 

" Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us, — Oh ! and is all forgot ?" 

He looked earnestly at her. Rosina breathed quickly, but 
made no answer. Then, with sudden passion, he exclaimed 
— " Detested Huntley ! it is* he who has stepped between us 1 
Mark my wqrds, Rosina. You think he loves you, but bit- 
^ terly will you rue the mistake at some future day. He is 
wholly unworthy of you. You know nothing of him ; and 
it is astonishing to me how your mother and Mr. Russell 
could ever allow a man of his description to obtain such a fa- 
miliar footing among you. He is playing a double part ; and . 
if I had a brother's right to call him to account, he should 
atone for his conduct, or — I would blow4iis brains out 1 

" Lewis I Lewis ! this is dreadful!" cried Rosina, terrified 
at a threat which would highly have amused Dr. Penning- 
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ton. " I could not have believed you capable of such yixidic* 
tive jealousy. Not half an hour ago, Mr. Huntley was warm- 
ly praising you, who speak of him so unjustly. Let us say 
no more of this— the subject had better be at rest between us. 

Lewis moodily obeyed, and walked at her side in perfect 
silence. At length, after full ten minutes' endurance, he ex- 
claimed, " I can bear this no longer ! Rosina, I must leave 
you. After what has passed, how can we,— or at least, how 
can I speak, look, or move, in the presence of those people, 
with tolerable composure ? You must necessarily wish for 
my absence. The Goods and your sister are resting on that 
stile at the foot of the hill. Will you dispense with my es- 
cort for so short a distance ?" 

"Willingly, — gladly," said Rosina, 

*' Farewell then," returned he hastily, **tell them I have a 
headache, heartache, what you will. • To be forced to sit 
laughing and talking nonsense among a set of thoughtless 
boisterous people, when one's heart is full of bitterness, — in 
the presence of a rival, too ! — would be intolerable. Fare- 
well." 

She thought, at that moment, of the instant when the wa- 
ters had closed over her at Mrs. Shivers' s. 

"Lewis!" said she, faulteringly. 

" Ha ! — ^what, Rosina ?" cried Lewis with eagerness. 

" I only wished to say that, if I have spoken more unkindly 
than the occasion required, I hope you will forgive me — ana 
that I shall never forget the day at the Pleasance — and — " 

*• And what?" 

" Pray, Lewis, say nothing to my mother of what has 
passed." 

" Is that all?" said he, with a look of disappointment. 
" You may depend upon me. Farewell." 

In a moment he was gone. Luckily there was no water 
to put him in riiind of making a short end to his woes as he 
walked home. The partridges sprang whirring from beneath 
his feet as he returned through the cornfields ; but no pleas- 
ing associations with pointers and Joe Mantons did they 
awaken in his gloomy mind. He reached the vicarage, and 
shut himself up in his bed-robm. 

As for the author of his misery, she waited till his retreat- 
ing footsteps could no longer be heard ; and then, when all 
the weeping of Niobe could not have brought him back, 
she burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A FETE CHAMPETRE. 

Whether Rosina's tears originated in a little remorse, a lit- 
tle repentance, a little love, a little agitation at the unequivocal 
nature of Lewis's language, or a little unsteadiness of spirits 
occasioned by the heat, the fatigue of walking, and a mixture 
of all the above mentioned emotions together, it may be diffi- 
cult to determine j but as no time could be worse chosen for 
weeping than the epoch of a f^te champ^tre, her eyes were 
speedily dried, and she walked forward without casting " one 
lingering look behind." The space which she had to tra- 
verse before reaching her sister and the Goods might be about 
half a quarter of a mile ; which, let her pace it as leisurely 
as she might allowed no great time for composing the per- 
turbation of her looks and feelings. " If I could but follow 
Lewis's example," thought she as she wiped away her tears, 
" and run home ! But that would never do — Hannah would 
be frightened ; and what would the Goods, and the Hollands, 
and the Browns, and Mr. Huntley think? — Ten to one, they 
would guess the truth, and I should never hear the end of it. 
My mother, too, would find all out immediately. After all, 
why should I be the least concerned about what has passed ? 
Lewis has behaved very ill. I will go through with it with 
spirit." 

In pursuance of this noble resolution, Rosina walked on, 
trusting that the open air would destroy the traces of her 
tears, but, to avoid all danger, holding her parasol between 
herself and Mr. Good, though the sun shone in an oppo- 
site direction. . 

" Heyday, Rosina 1" shouted Mr. Good as soon as she came 
within hail, " what have you done with your beau?" 

Rosina did not think it necessary to scream in return, but 
as soon as she arrived within speaking distance, she replied 
with tolerable carelessness, " Lewis said he had a bad head^ 
ache, which would make the noise and gaiety of the party 
too much for him, so he went home." 

" Upon my word*! The oddest thing I ever heard of in 
my life, to leave a young lady to find her own way through a . 
wood ! It does not speak very highly of Mr. Pennington's 
politeness. I hope this headache is not a mere sham, to co- 
ver something worse." 

" I thought Lewis seemed unwell before we set out," said 
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Hannah ; *' he Tooked flushed, and spoke more hurriedly than 
usual " 

*'So he did," said Mrs. Good. " Oh, he would hardly have 
leA Rosina in this abrupt way if he had not really felt un- 
well. Nothing is more unpleasant than a sick headache 
when one is expected to be merry and talkative." 

** Well," said Mr. Good, •* we must not loiter here any 
longer at all events, or we shall arrive at the &g end of the 
dinner, and I am one of those who love ' the latter end of a 
frav and the beginning of a feast.' " 

He offered his arm to his wife as he spoke, and the two sis- 
ters followed together. Hannah had detected the traces of 
emotion on Rosina's countenance, but she forbore at present, 
to make any inquiry. It struck her that she and Lewis had 
most likely had a little quarrel, and she was sorry for it, but 
doubted not that all would be set right again at their next 
meeting. Haimah had long been only able to guess at what 

{Kissed in her sister's mind, and she had little suspicion of its 
)eiug wholly occupied by thoughts of Mr. Huntley. 

Mrs. Goo^, whose figure w*as rather more than embonpoint, » 
began to complain of the heat. 

** My dear," said her husband, •• for your comfort, there 
are some good, substantial-looking clouds coming up in the 
south, which exceedingly remind me of my first water-colour 
piece when I was a school-boy — ' Storm coming on' — My 
stars I if it should rain I— What will become^ your new bon- 
net?" 

*' Don't put disagreeable thoughts into my head, my dear," 
returned Mrs. Good, gaily. " When the rain actually comes, 
it will be time enough to think of my bonnet." 

*' You are quickening your pace, however, on the strength 
of my suggestion. So, Rosipa, you have been to Mrs. Shi- 
vers' s, I hear, since you were at our house, and had a delight- 
ful day. Hannah has been telling us all about it. You had 
an adventure too ; were soused into the water, and a young 
gentleman jumped in after you. All this was mighty plea- 
sant and romantic. It was lucky, however, that neither of 
you caught cold," 

" I did take cold," said Rosina, " and only left my room 
this morning." 

" Then I think your mother did not shew her usual pru- 
dence in sending you out to dine on the grass. However, 
your cold was not very bad, I'll answer for it, or you would 
have sent for me. Whirr! There go the partridges! I 
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shall try id have a day's shooting this week. Is your young 
cousin — your Mr. Pennington much of a shot?" 

" No, I think not," said Rosina, absently. 

" No, he never shoots," said Hannah. " Mr. Pakenham 
was' laughing at him for it, on Monday evening, and calling 
him a Humanitarian. I thought few young men would have 
borne raillery with so much steadiness and good humour." 

" He could bear to be shot at then, it seems,'* observed Mr. 
Good, " and by the sharpest of weapons, the poisoned arrow 
of irony. Well ; I like the young man the better for it — it 
speaks well for him — ^it is what few are equal to ; though as 
to not shooting, on the score of its being a cruel amusement, 
that's all nonsense. Nobody thinks any thing of it." 

** Lewis would tell you," returned Hannah, " that people 
choose not to think of it, because, if they did, they must con- 
fess that it is a cruel, amusement." 

** Then he would talk nonsense, "^ said Mr. Good. *' Those 
kind of speeches make a young fellow appear very pragmati- 
cal. If Mr. Pennington chooses to run counter to established 
customs, he should be contented to indulge his own whims, 
without wanting to engraft them on other people. All that 
over-refinement, and making one's self out to be better than 
any body else, has a very priggish tendency ; and I don't Ijke 
a fine young man, such as Mr. Pennington,. to be a prig." 

Mrs. Good warmly defended Lewis from any taint of prig- 
gishness, and, before the subject was exhausted, they reached 
the rendezvous, where the elder Miss Hollands were busily 
unpacking the baskets, and settling precedence between lamb 
and chicken, while Phcebe and Jemima Brown were flirting 
with Huntley. Lewis was not missed till on sitting down to 
their pic-nic, Miss Holland exclaimed, " where is Mr. Pen- 
nington?" 

*' Dear, yes ! where is he ? " echoed Miss Phoebe. " I de- 
clare we had quite forgotten him." 

" He has made off, ladies," said Mr. Good, " without say- 
ing with your leave or by your leave — gone home in a fit of 
the sulks, or with a sick headache, whichever the case 
may be." 

" Cool ! " said Huntley. 

" Cool ? I never heard any thing so odd ! " cried Miss 
Phcebe," so rude, I may say ! Extremely tiresome, when we 
have so few gentlemen." 

" Oh, you can't pretend to miss him riauch, at any rate, as 
you owned just now you had quite forgotten him." 

N* 
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^ Only, what wkk erne sending an excuse, and another not 
coming, and another tiirmng bock, the paity is quite brolcen 
np. 

" And after setting out with ns and all ! '' chimed in Biliss 
Jemima Brown; "jroung men give themselyes such airs 
now!" 

*' So they did in my time»" said Mr. Good ; " I don't think 
they are a fait altered." 

" Well, I think they are," said Miss Holland ; " hoiverrer, 
1 dare say we shall db rastly well without Mr. Pennington." 

"Dear, yes! we're quite independent of him," said Miss 
.Phcebe, bridling. ^' I only wish we had asked Mr. Sam 
Grood, instead, ffe always sets something pleasant gDing-." 

" And is not too fine for his company," added Miss Mar- 
garet. 

" No indeed, If there's anything I dislike, it^s haughti- 
ness, and what yon call capriciousness, — caprice." 

If these are the delights of a. fete champetrty thought Ro- 
sina« one may almost as well dine indoors as on the grass. 

Huntley had been playing with the young Goods, and 
chasing them oyer the heath He now ran off in his turn, 
followed by the children in full cry, and instead of returning 
to his old quarters, took refuge between the Miss Wellfords, 
the youngest of whom smiled complacently at the manoeurre. 

'^ Mine was a £itiguing walk, this morning," whispered he 
to Rosina. ^ If you knew what hard work it is to play ca- 
va/ter' unemit to fire plain women at once! I shall take care 
to avoid such a scrape again." 

Then, turning to Hannah, " What a pretty spot this is," 
said he, ^ for a feU chaatpeirt \ We want nothing but a gui- 
tar, some floating drapery twined through those trees, cloaks, 
feathered caps, and moustachios for Mr. Good and myself, 
and ball-dreses for the ladies, to render the whole group fit 
for Stothard." 

** To this it might be objected," said Hannah, with a smile, 
** that the drapery would be utterly useless, that nobody could 
play on the guitar, that in ball-dresses we should inMibly 
catch cold, and that Mr. Good's cheerful countenance, quite in 
keeping with his blue coat and beaver hat, would be com- 
pletely out of character with a Spanish hat and feathers." 

*' You do not object to my donning the cap and cloak, I per* 
ceive, at any rate. And how do you know that I cannot play 
the guitar 1 1 can, I assure you. I have been a scholar of 

BertoUni's/* , ,.. ^o • 
»> Indeed I ^* etckimed Rosma. 
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Huntley smiled. '* If you should Hear a guitar tinkling 
beneath your window, sotne night,^' said he, *'.be sure not to 
suspect me of heing the ser^nader." 

" But indeed I shall ! " she returned. ♦• A serenade ! " re- 
peated she to herself, *' how romantic ! — how delightful ! " 

" I cannot tell," resumed Huntley to Hannah, in a lowered 
tone, " what makes me in such high spirits to-day ! I seem at 
the summit of felicity — every thing wears a smile to me." 
Not every body, though, thought he, as he caught a pouting 
look from Miss Phoebe. 

**Fine weather often makes "us feel happy without our 
knowing why," said Hannah: '*at least, it often has that 
effect on me. How pleasant it is to sit here in the shade, 
looking at the sunshine." 

"Contrast, contrast, — the grand principle of enjoyment. 
In the shade we look for sunshine; in the parched desert, the 
traveller looks towards the oasis. As retirement to the states- 
man, so is the gaiety of London to the retired man. Did you 
never consider how much of our happiness depends upon 
contrast 1 " 

"' I think that health and sickness, prosperity and adversity, 
wonderfully relieve each other." 

" You use the word relieve in a painter's sense," said 
Huntley, smiling with pleasure. " I will tell you where one 
powerfully feels the effect of contrast : — ^at Somerset House. 
Amid the heat, glare, and crowding of the exhibition, I have 
gazed with inexpressible delight on some rural landscape, 
which has transported me in imagination from the fashion- 
able flutter around. I have longed to breathe the cooler air, 
and inhale the fragrant scents that have seemed to belong to 
the miniature prospect. But, sitting at our ease on some 
bank or rustic bench, and enjoying the variety of rural sounds 
around us, we are apt to fancy it is their comparative stillness, 
whereas it is the sense they imperceptibly convey of life and 
activity, which interests the mind. The twittering of busy 
birds, the hum of industrious bees, the running to and fro of 
antS) the milkmaid's call, and the mower's scythe, all bring 
our own luxurious idleness in pleasant contrast with others' 
employment." 

" The salt, Mr. Huntley, if you please," said Miss Brown, 
in a tone which shewed that the contrast of his own idleness 
with others' employment was not quite pleasant to every one ! 

" May I have the pleasure of taJung wine with you, Miss 
Brown?" said he, anxious to re-esttiblish his Ruling cha- 
racter. 
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** You are making nothing of a dinner, Hannah," said Mr. 
Good. "For my part, I declare that this brisk air makes 
me eat 

' As though excess of appetite did grow 
By what it fed on.' " 

" I am uncommonly fond of these rustic parties," said 
Miss Jemima Brown, sentimentally, '* they always put me in 
mind of Shakspeare's ' As You Like It' " 

" What, where Orlando comes in at dinner time with his 
sword drawn, and bids the company • forbear and eat no 
more ? ' " said Huntley. 

*' Unpleasant that," said Mr. Good, taking another slice of 
tongue. N 

" It was very pretty, though, to see the duke and his court 
dining under the trees," said Jemima. 

*' Bless me, Miss Jemima, did you live in Ardennes forest 
in those times% " 

" La ! Mr. Good, you know I mean, at a play." 

"Oh! pasteboard trees, were they? Well, every one to 
their taste, but I must say that there is nothing at which I 
less like mere looking on, than a dinner." 

" I wonder if we shall have any company at Hexley, this 
season," said Miss Holland. 

'* I hope we shall," cried Tom Good, " for papa has pro- 
mised we shall go, the next time there is a play!" 

" Have you usually a good company ?" inquired Huntley. 

*• Pretty fair," said Mr. Good. "I am a great friend to 
Thespis, and usually give the theatre the benefit of my pa- 
tronage. The poor wretches are miserably fitted out, and 
are obliged to be aclors of all work. I often see the same 
coat* figure in tragedy, interlude, and farce in the course of 
one night ; and a motk ermine boa which has begun the 
evening as a trimming to Lady Macbeth' s royal robe, has 
next' made its appearance on the dress of a Russian countess 
in Love in Wrinkles, and finally encircled the neck of our 
Catalani." 

" Alias, Mrs. Hodgkinson," said Mrs. Good. 

" Tell me not of Mrs. Hodgkinson — ^to me they are Cata- 
lani, Braham, Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons. I like the spirit 
of good nature which prevails in our little company and 
which makes them willing to share all things in common. 
That boa is actually the property of our Miss O'Neill. The 
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sociability of these two actresses might put some greater 
stars to the blush." 

" It is beginning to rain, I declare I" cried Jemima Brown 
in alarm, " I felt a great drop fall on my face." 

" Alas ! my wife's bonnet 1" cried Mr. Good. " I laid her 
a wager it would be spoilt the first time she were it. My 
dear, I sympathize with your feelings. Yes, the sky looks 
very threatening — you ladies had better get under cover. 
Hannah, why did you insult us by coming in a gown that 
would not spoil ? Malicious girl I you will do nothing but 
laugh at the uneasiness of others. Never mind the dirty 
tablecloth, Fanny— Let it lie — 

* Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white a» snow ?" 

** Your quotz^tions from Shakspeare, Mr. Good, are certain- 
ly felicitous," said Huntley laughing. 

The rain now commenced what Miss Brown termed "a 
regular pepper," and the ladies hastily scudded beneath the 
shelter afForded by a few large trees, where, by means of 
shawls and umbrellas, they succeeded in securing their 
dresses from injury. Some little time and trouble, however, 
were expended in their arrangements, and a few little peeps 
at temper were afforded to the keen young artist. 

" I declare my silk slippers will be spoilt for ever and 
ever," said Miss Brown. 

*' I told you how it would be, Harriet," said Jemima. 

" There, don't put me in mind of it now. What's done, 
can't be imdone." 

" No, but some people will never be the better for expe^ 
rience. If this should bring on one of your attacks on the 
chest, now, you'll be sorry for it !" 

. " You have snugly housed yourselves, -indeed !" said Mr. 
Good, rubbing his hands as he approached, and looking as 
merry as if nothing were the matter. '* This is a famous 
firm dry bank, and I don't think the rain will penetrate the 
leaves. We will *sit upon the ground and tell strange 
Stories of the deaths of kings.' Come, Tom ! you shall be- 
gm. 

" The death of a king, papa ?" said Tom with simplicity. 
" Will William Rufus do ?" 

'* Extremely well, my boy," said his father, laughing. 

Tom told his tale roundly, and was rewarded by the ladies' 
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praises of his memory. Emboldened by the enconragnement 

he had received, he pulled Mr. Huntley by the arm.' *' It's 
your turn, now," said he. 

" With all my heart," said Huntley, always ready to an- 
swer an unexpected draft on his imagination. *' How^ mast 
I begin ? In the old-fashioned way, * once upon a time ' ? 
Did* you ever hear of King Harold ?" 

" I should think so," said Tom proudly. 

" Then * listen, lords and ladies gay, for I am g'oing- to 
tell you a very moving story." 

Huntley remembered the tradition, which related that Ha- 
rold did not die on the field of Hastings, but was found, the 
night after the battle, by his wife and a friar, who recovered 
, him from his swoon and conveyed him to a hermitage where 
he remained concealed for many years. Huntley worked 
ujp these circumstances, which he imagined Harold to divulge 
on his dying bed to William the Conqueror,»in a very strik- 
ing manner. It was just such a tale as might have been ad- 
mitted into one of our fashionable annuals, and it was receiv- 
ed with exclamations of " beautiful — delightful— excessively 
pretty — very." 

" None of us can hope to invent any thing like that, I am 
sure," said Mrs. Good. 

" No, indeed," said Rosina. 

" Oh ! do let us try," cried Phoebe Holland. " It is a ca- 
pital amusement, and Mr. Good was very clever to set it 
going." 

" Nay, the merit of doing that, lies with Tom," said he, 
*' but pray carry it on, ladies." 

** It is your turn now. Miss Phcfebe," said • Huntley mis- 
chievously. 

*' Mine ! Oh! Fm sure I shall never be able to think of any 

thing. It's so long since I read any thing about kings. 

^ Not since I was af school, I*m sure. Dear me ! let me see. 

— Would the story of King Charles in the oak do ?" 
f " As King Charles did not die in the oak, it certainly 

will not," said Mr. Good. 

" Ah, true. Well, I'm sure I can't recollect how he died 

— in his bed, I suppose — Oh, yes — Kinsf Charles the First, 

Second, I mean, died in his bed, at an advanced age, in spite 

^ of the efl!brts of his friends and physicians ; and was deeply 

lamented by his subjects, young and old ^" O' especially 

the Puritans," muttered Huntley.) -' Who, though they 
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knew they might have had a better king, thought they should 
most likely have a worse." 

" Very good I" said Miss Jemima. 

" There I I have told my stor^," said Phoebe, looking 
round for applause, ''and X hope you all. like it." 

*' Excellent, admirable !" said Huntley, "we can only la- 
ment that it should be so very concise." 

** Oh dear, I am nothing of an tn^rovisator, or whatever 
you call it ! So now, Mr. Good, I call upon upon you." 

" Oh, you and Mr. Huntley have quite put me in the 
dumps, replied he. 

*' Mr. Russell should have been here to help us," said 
Huntley to Hannah. She smiled assent. 

" After all," said Miss Margaret Holland, " it is not much 
of a game. We can only tell things, you know, that may 
be better read in books, and we are not quite such children as 
to like stones. If we had thought, now of bringing a pack 
of cards " 

" — We might just as well have remained ill the Grange 
parlour," said Mr. Good. 

" Why yes, so we might ; and as it has turned out, that 
would have been the best plan after all— only we should not 
have had a fete champ^tre." 

** I wish I had a sham pate," said Mr. Good, " for this is 
a vile draughty corner I have chosen, and I believe I have 
caught a cold in my head already." 

Fanny Good joyfully announced that the rain had ceas- 
ed; ana after waiting till the drippings from the leaves 
had a little subsided, it was unanimously agreed that they 
should pick their way back to the Grange as well as they 
could. Diy;ing the last half hour, Huntley had been paying 
Hannah more unequivocal attention than he had ever ven- 
tured to do before ; and now that she walked homewards be- 
tween PhoBbe Holland and Miss Rosina, he fluttered round 
the party, and in the absence of other beaux, laughed and 
talked as much nonsense as any three might have done. He 
was, as he himself observed, in unusually high spirits ; and 
Mrs. Wellford's absence, and the approachableness insepara- 
ble from an out of doors* party, gave a lively freedom to his 
looks and language, which, in proportion as he advanced, made 
Hannah retreat. She had never felt any thing particular in 
his manner to her before, and in the course of this afternoon, 
was onee or twice rendered uncomfortable by it. Rosina 
was not wholly without dissatis&ction : Huntley found so 
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much to say to every body, that no one, and she least of all, 
could complain of neglect, yet she would have wished his 
attentions not quite so general. On reaching the Grange, 
they found that Mrs. Well ford had sent them dry shoes, 
umbrellas, and shawls ; and Hannah, quitting' Huntley and 
Phoebe Holland, came towards Rosina with a painful blush, 
and asked her whether they might not as well go home at 
once. 

•• Why ?" inquired Rosina, who was stooping to tie her 
sandal, and consequently did not perceive Hannah's uneasi- 
ness. « 

'* We are very wet, — and your cold may be made worse, 
you know. I think we might as well go." 

" We have been vy^et, you mean ; we are not wet now — 
and my cold is quite gone. Oh, I think we had better stay — 
it will seem so odd to go before tea." 

" Very well," said Hannah, who thought it might seem odd, 
and also dreaded Mr. Huntley's offering to escort them home. 
The Miss Browns' brother, Richard, who had been expected 
, the night before, had arrived at the Grange in their absence, 
and Matthew was coming to t;ea. He presently entered, with 
hie crony Sam Good. 

" I thought Pennington would be here," said he to Rosina, 
after looking round the room. 

" He was here in the morriing — he went home with a 
headache." 

" Did he ? If I had known that, I would have looked in 
on him — I would rather have spent a quiet half hour with 
him than have come into this noise and bustle, for I feel 
rather stupid this evening myself What an uproar the Miss 
Browns are. making with Mr. Huntley. . Did yo^ have any 
champagne to-day 1 Every body seems in tip-top spirits." 
" I am sure I am not." 

'* No, you look pale and tired. Ten to one you have in- 
creased your cold by getting very warm with walking in the 
sun in the first place, and then sitting on wet grass or 
standing under a tree, where there is always sure to be a 
draught. Enough to give half ' of the party rheumatic 
fevers," 

" Don't put such shocking things into my head." 

" Well, I hope nothing will come of it. How dumpy I 

feel this evening ! Mr. Huntley is flirting with Hannah now. 

I suppose he'll mak^ the tour of the room. I don't think so 

much of his manners, now I have seen Lewis PeoningtoiL 
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Huntley is a man of the world, but Lewis is a man of birth 
and breeding. Good heavens 1 what a laugh Harriet Brown 
has ! Not much breeding to spare in that quarter, I think. 
People may come from London, and yet not abound in gen" 
tility. i wonder whereabouts that Bloomsbury is, they are 
always talking of. A good way from the west end, I should 
fancy.*' 

" Why, Matthew, what makes you so bitter to-night 1" 

**Am I bitter ? Well then to please you, I'll try to be sweet. 
What a sweet turban Miss Holland has on !" 

" You ought to offer your services to her at the tea-table." 

" No, no, there are men enough to do that, without me. I 
shall pretend not to' see I am wanted. We are such a large 
party that there are not enough chairs, and if I were to leave 
my place, Mr. Huntley would whip it up before I could say 
Jack Robinson! He has been shifting from one foot to 
another these ten minutes." 

" I dare say he is tired with his walk." 

" His walk I what a walk ! Not half so far as I have been 
to-day. All over to Hundleford on foot, and nobody at home 
when I got there. If that was not enough to — ^" 

- Ha, ha, ha !— " 

" What are you laughing at, Rosina ?" 

" I have found out what makes you so surly." 

" I surly?" saidvMatthew, colouring. " If I am surly, it is 
because I am tired and vexed with walking five miles in the 
sun, and five miles back again in the rain, and all for nothing. 
There! I have caught Miss Holland's eye now! She beckons 
to rae. I must go ! What a pity, when you and I were so 
pleasantly talking off our weariness to each other !" 

Matthew lost his place, as he had anticipated, and Rosina 
seemed marvellously resigned to the change in her compa- 
nions. A noisy tea was succeeded by a more noisy game of 
forfeits, ostensibly for the sake of the young Goods, though it 
was carried on with equal spirit by many of the grown up 
members of the party. Farmer Holland loved to promote 
merriment, and Huntley and Rosina delighted him by the 
liveliness with which they kept up the game* Towards nine 
o'clock, Matthew Wellford found himself walking home be- 
tween his sisters. 

"Well Rosina," said he, "I hope you and Mr. Huntley 
have been talking nonsense to each other's satisfaction." 

** Now, Matthew, don't be ill-humoured. People do not 

VOL. I.- 
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eome oat to make themselves disagreeable to their hosts and 
hostesses, do they ?" 

*' Why, no— -only I think there was rather too mucli of it 
to-night. 

•* Of what ?" 

" Of noise, and flirting, and romping." 
. '• Romping ! oh, Matthew !" 

'* I doirt know what else you could call Phoebe Holland's 
rwming ofi* with Mr. Huntley's hat, and his running afler 
her." 

** Oh, there I ajgree with you. I thought you were allud- 
ing to me." 

" And even you — ^' began Matthew. 

" And even then," said Rosina, appearing not to hear him, 
"it was Phoebe Holland's &ult, and poor Mr. Huntley ran 
after his hat very unwillingly." 

" It is my opinion," said Matthew, abruptly, "that grown 
people ought never to play at children's games. They are 
sure to go too fiir, or else look awkward, as Hannah did to- 
night, when it was her turn to forfeit. Their mirth can never 
be like the mirth of children. Ignorance of decorum and 
wilful forgetfulness of it are two very different things." 

" Very different," repeated Hannah. 

"And I am sure, you, Hannah, wished more than once that 
my mother had been of the party.'* 

" Well," said Rosina, with a sigh, " altogether it has been 
a pleasant day." 

" I should not have thought a rainy fete champ^tre could 
have been very delightful." 

" Oh 1 but my dear Matthew, the rain did not begin till 
dinner was quite over, and even then, we amused ourselves 
very well under the trees." 

"How?" 

'* By telling stories. Mr. Huntley invented a most beauti- 
ful tale-" 

" Pshaw I" 

" Cluite on the spur of the moment, Matthew 1" 

" Pshaw I" 

" And what' do you think I He plays the guitar I" 

" Pshaw I" repeated he with tenfold emphasis. " That has 
lowered him ten per cent in my opinion. How ridiculous, 
how contemptible, for a man, an Englishman to play on a 
giniteir 1 I would as soon play on a penny whistle I" 

^ was too much hurt to reply, and they reached their 
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garden-gate in silente. Hannah and Matthew then exchang- 
ed a cordial farewell. 

Grood night, Matthew" said Rosina coldly. 
Grood night, Rosina," replied he, taking hold of the edge 
of her honnet, and obliging her to turn her h^ad to yield a 
reluctant kiss. •* I am sorry I have vexed you by my 
grumbling, which I did not begin in earnest. Come, Rosy, 
you and I won't quarrel, shall we?" 

'* No, indeed, Matthew," replied she, entirely relenting. 

** That's right," he replied ; " my mother is in bed I dare 
say, so I shall not go in again. Gk>od night." 

The girls entered the garden. Both were glad to find 
themselves at home. Hannah had had some pleasure, but with 
considerable alloy. Huntley's conduct had distressed her; 
Lewis's absence had made her uneasy; added to this, was 
the consciousness that her mother was unwell at home, 
and the fear that Rosina might suffer from the change 
of weather. As for Rosina, her head ached tormentingly ; 
she was tired, feverish, and half exulting, half unhappy. 
She felt elation and yet remorse at having refused Lewis ; 
afraid of its coming to the knowledge of her mother and sis- 
ter, and of their reproaches. Come what might, she thought 
she could never suffer too much for Huntley, and yet his con- 
duct this evening had been very equivocal, and filled her with 
a vague, uneasy sentiment of jealousy. -Wearied by the 
noisy gaiety at Farmer Holland*s, she longed for silence and 
darkness, that she might think over all that had happened and 
might happen. 

Mrs. Wellford had sat up for her daughters ; and had the 
satisfaction of telling them that her head-ache had left her. 
** HtLve you had a pleasant day, my dears,'' said she. 

*' Very pleasant, mamma," replied they both, in an accent 
of resignation. 

*' I have not been without visitors. Lewis has been here." 

** Indeed," said Rosina, colouring with alarm. 

*' Yes ; he told me the reason of his quitting you so abrupt- 
ly. Poor fellow 1 I was well disposed to pity him when I 
was suffering, myself He was evidently feverish and fiir 
from well. I fear he caught cold that day at the Pleasance." 

" I am sure I hope not," ejaculated Rosina as she lighted 
her bed candle. 

'*So he is going, to-morrow, it seems." 

" Qoing I" exclaimed Hannah. 

"* Ves.; did not he mention it to either of yon?" 
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" Not to me," 

"Nor to me." 

" Well, that is strange. He really appeared quite movod 
when he wished me good Vye ; but I told him I took it for 
granted we should see him to-morrow before he started." 

"Well, I am surprised at his leaving us so soon," said 
Hannah. 

Rosina could not say that she was. It was easy to g-ather 
from what had passed, that Lewis had not betrayed the rea- 
son of his quittmg the gipsy party. Mrs. Wellford appearedi 
wholly free from suspicion. After talking over the events of 
the day for a short time, they wished their mother good ni^ht. 
The sisters undressed in silence. At length, just as Rosina 
was preparing to lie down on her pillow, Hannah said ear- 
nestly, 

" Dear Rosina, just tell me one thing. Did Lewis — " 

"Oh! don't keep me awake by talking of Lewis," cried 
Rosina impatiently, ** my head aches to distraction, and I am 
dying for want of sleep. 

Hannah was silenced, and after meditating on the little she 
knew of what had passed, yielded to slumbers as sweet and 
tranquil as her own disposition ; while Rosina remained to 
toss on her pillow, and vainly seek refuge from her disquiet- 
ing reflections. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MEDITATIONS AND VEXATIONS. 

When Rosina awoke the next morning, she remembered 
having settled just before she had ^Uen asleep, that if her 
heart had not been pre-engaged by Mr. Huntley, it would 
have been impossible to have withheld it from Lewis Pen- 
nington. She had thought over every syllable that had been 
uttered, and had been forced to acquit Lewis of any unjustifl« 
able bitterness of language ; nay, she went back to the even- 
ing at Mrs. Good's, and thence to the whole of Lewis's stay 
at Summerfield, and she felt thjBit however she might resent 
his charging her with coquetry, it was not undeserved. If 
she had been convinced from toe first, that she could not re« 
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turn his afiection, she ought to have avoided a thousand op- 
portunities of which she had availed herself, of perplexing 
and teazing him. The fact was she ha(jl been vain of her 
power; she had delighted in riveting his chains, without con- 
sidering or caring how much this paltry pleasure was cotin- 
terbalanced by the uneasiness of an honest and warm-hearted 
young man. Now, the last proof of his affei^tion had been 
given ; the offer had been made ; and strange to say, the pre- 
rogative of refusal had occasioned more compunction than 
satisfection. To balance the knowledge of having wounded 
a very feeling heart, could be set no village gossip, no wonder 
and envy of female friends. Lewis had promised to keep the 
secret; and there was nothing she more dreaded than its be- 
ing surmised or divulged. Rosina sighed. Hannah slept, 
though the early sunbeams streamed through the white cur- 
tains: she therefore softly rose from her sister's side, dressed 
herself noiselessly, and went down-stairs. Leaving Betty, 
with her broom and tea leaves, in undisputed possession of 
the parlour, she entered the garden. 

It was usually Rosina's custom to pay a visit to her flowers 
before breakfast. This was well known to Lewis, who had 
occasionally strolled down the lane, as if by accident, to have 
the opportunity of exchanging an early good-morrow with 
her. Perhaps as she now bent over her roses and pinks, she 
was half expectiiig, half wishing that he might steal down 
the lane, to give her an opportunity of speaking and looking 
kindly before they* parted for ever. As if in echo to h^r 
thoughts, a quick step was heard behind the hedge. Rosina's 
heart beat &st ; the garden latch was raised, and she dared 
not look up, though she heard some one approaching. Bend- 
ing over her flower border, she affected not to hear the quick 
breathing of the intruder, who was either much agitated or 
grievously out of breath, though her crimson cheeks betray- 
ed her consciousness. 

Alas I how much artifice was wasted! Mr. RusselPs foot- 
boy, hight Joseph Gibbs, unceremoniously dispelled all illu- 
sion by saying "a letter, Miss;" — ^touched his hat, and 
was gone. Rosina felt a pang of disappointment; she recog- 
nized Lewis's hand writing, and hastening to the most shelter- 
ed part of the garden, she tore open the letter, and read as 
follows : — 

"If there had been the slightest word, look, or action of 
year's Rosinai daring our yesterday's conversation, on which 

o* 
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I could, upon reflection, build any hope, I would not now 
leave Summerfield ; but I can recall none- I i»as huT^ried 
away by piassion ; you were angry with me, but still if you 
had felt any latent emotion of tenderness towards me, you 
would have betrayed some relenting, some disposition to bear 
with my waywardness, and to set matters right between us. 
There was nothing of this kind. Your assertion that you 
could not return my affection was uncontradicted by your 
look and tone. Be it so then. Heaven knows in what a de- 
lusion I have been living during the last month ; — but it must 
* have been of my own creating. I suppose I came to Sum- 
merfield convinced that such a wondrous fine fellow as my- 
self must ^lecessarily carry all before him. Certainly, I little 
thought of rival, and never dreamt of the possibility of your 
affections being pre-engaged. I am now no longer deluded 
or unjust. I no longer accuse you of coquetry. As you 
truly said yesterday, our affections are not in our own power. 
— I feel that they are not. A mist seems to clear from before 
my eyes, and I see that from the very first evening of my 
arrival here, you preferred Huntley. I believe that you had 
and have some kindliness 6f feeling towards your old play- 
mate and cousin; and to this I now ascribe all the looks and 
words, which, at the time, I attributed to a warmer interest. 
Give me credit for this candour, Rosina — a sleepless night 
has been spent in attaining it. To be equally willing to al- 
low the blamelessness of another^ is out of the question. No, 
I cannot think of him with temper. I believe he is deceiving 
you: beware, therefore, dear Rosina, lest you lean too strong- 
ly on a broken reed ; be very cautious, lest you should awake 
to all the anguish of disappointment. Even supposing him 
to be sincere, I cannot consider him worthy of you. Neither 
am J, it may be said : there is\some difference, however, be- 
tween us, in birth, connections, and education. No matter — 
these may not be indispensable points: therefore, I breathe my 
wishes for your happiness — ^your mutual happiness. In ac- 
cordance with your request, I have kept our secret ; though 
I had to stand rather a severe cross-examination from Mr. 
Russell. Perhaps — 

** Oh ! how hard it is to preserve this cold, unimpassiooed 
style ! — In another half-hour I shall leave this place, which, 
in spite of what has passed bet wen us, will always be dear 
to my memory. I know your mother will think it strange 
that 1 quit Summerfield without again seeing her ; but I could 
not meet you without hazarding my self-command ; and rather 
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than give you pain or incur your displeasure, I prefer being 
accused of want of politeness. I cannot as yet return to my 
happy home. I shall go on to Ched worth, where an old tutor 
of mine lives, who is, at present, very ill. There, I shall 
probably overcome the first anguish of my disappointment ; 
and then,— not till then, — prepare to nxeet the inquiries and 
penetrating eyes of my father and mother. The last month 
has been spent in a manner worse than u'^eless : active exer- 
tion is what I owe to others and myself, and will prove jjij 
best medicine. Once more &rewelf. 

"Lbwis Pennington." 

Rosina^s tears fell over this letter. " He does me more 
than justice," said she to herself ; "I have not been as free 
from coquetry as he allows. Ah ! warm and impetuous as 
he always is, vexed as he was yesterday, what must it have 
cost him to acquire this temperate tone ! He wishes his 
rival may be happy ; he dares not return to his beloved home 
— Generous Lewis !" 

With a heavy sigh, Rosina folded up the letter, postponing 
its re-perusal^ till she was secure of meeting with no i ^r - 
ruption. She paced the garden endeavouring to recoveflPIt 
tranquillity, till Hannah summoned her to breakfast. • 

The day was bleak and cloudy. After break&st, I^6ia 
brought out her drawing materials, and began to uselRhem 
rather listlessly. Since Huntley had been engrossed by his 
own picture he had had little time to spare for giving her instruc- 
tion, and, deprived of this exciting motive for perseverance, 
Rosina's diligence had sensibly slackened. Her mother did 
not, indeed, derive much benefit from this circumstance. Ro- 
sina gave her as little assistance in needlework and house- 
hold cares as when her drawing-lessons first began to engross 
all her mornings ; neither had she lately made any progress 
in books of improvement. Much of her leisure was spent be- 
fore the looking-glass ; at other times, she read in a desultory 
manner, frittered away half hours and hours in &ncy-work that 
might be conveniently taken up when visitors were by, or idly 
sat over her drawing-book, pencil in hand, wondering in what 
sort of a house Mr. Huntley lived, and how she should like 
London and what she should be thought of, if it should ever 
be her &te to be established there. Dinner parties, soirees, 
silk pelisses, new furniture, gay acquaintance, the opera, the 
theatres, Hyde-Park, flitted before her eyes. Miss Rosina 
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Wellford was in a &ir way of being spoiled. Nothing* but a 
little adversity had much chance of saving her. 

Huntley called jmt as Rosina had set out her colours, to 
request she would allow nim to finish her picture. She was 
just in the huniour to accede, and quickly removed her desk 
and portfolio. It was too cold for sitting out of doors, and 
several arrangements were necessary in order to make room 
for Huntley's apparatus. Every thmg at length was settled 
to his mind^, and while engaged in laying his pallet, he talked 
over the fete champetre. Mrs. Wellford had only had a mat- 
te r-of-&ct account from Hannah, and bits and snatches from 
Rosina ; consequently Huntley's lively sketch combined nov- 
elty with amusement. Hannah had no want of deference to 
complain of to-day. The earnest admirer had sunk into the 
industrious artist ; and no sooner was the pallet laid, than 
grasping the rest-stick and brushes as Jove might seize his 
thunderbolts, he plunged into his task, and never broke silence 
except to reiterate his request that Rosina would turn her head 
a little more to the right. Thus, with her eyes averted from 
the easel and nothing to divert her mind, her thoughts, wheth- 
er she would or no, followed Lewis gloomily riding to Ched- 
worth. 

Huntley had lately seldom pursued his work with such 
freedom from interruption, and his progress was proportiona- 
bly rapid. Mrs. Wellford was called off from watching his 
brush, and unwillingly quitted the easel, leaving Hannah oc- 
cupied as she had recently been herself 

*^How the finishing tou&hes tellf Miss Wellford!" said 
Huntley. 

" Yes, indeed," said Hannah. *.* You put touch on touch 
where I can see no need for them, and the result is perfect 
magic. • 

" It is the 'poco piv! — ^the little more,^^ replied Huntley, 
" which enables connoisseurs to detect the difference between 
an original and a copy. Vulgar eyes cannot perceive the fine 
touches which give the living spirit to the whole, and vulgar 
hands cannot execute them. There I I think I have finished 
my work for this morning. Stay — ^there is a light catching 
the hair, which I have not yet touched in. Observe," con- 
tinued he with animation, <* how beautifully the sun fells on 
that dark chesnut braid, making it absolutely glitter in its 
brightness !" Rosina's heart beat with the idea that he was ad- 
miring her, whereas he was only admiring the effect. " I have 
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^ caught it !" said he. " Come, Miss Rosina, and see how Or- 
pah starts from the pannel." 

Hannah was called from the room by her mother. Hmit- 
ley sat down to re-touch a ibid of the drapery, and bent ear- 
nestly over his work^ while Rosina's hand rested on the back 
of his chair. ** There!" exclaimed he, looking up triumph- 
antly, as his brush produced an unexpected effect, '* What do 
you think of that ?" 

At this moment, Mr. Russell entered, and Rosina thought 
she had never seen him look so cross. His brow was cloud- 
ed, and his countenance had lost its usual benevolent smile. 
Huntley shook him by the hand with friendly warmth, but 
Mr. Russell greeted him coldly, and stood for a minute look- 
ing at the picture, though it did not seem to fix his admira- 
tion or even attention. • ** I suppose it is nearly finished, is it 
not V said he. 

What can make Mr. Russell so ill-humoured? thought Ro- 
sina. Can my refusal of Lewis — ^? But she remembered that 
Lewis had kept her secret ; and she then supposed ^t he 
must have been displeased at seeing her leaning on the back 
of Mr. Huntley's chair. Can he be jealous? surely not, 
thought she ; yet Rosina was beginning to be very credulous 
of her own omnipotence. 

Mrs. Wellford and Hannah ahnost immediately followed 
Mr. Russell into the parlour: 

" How is Lewis ?" inquired Mrs. Wellford. 

" Lewis is gone," replied Mr. Russell. 

'* Gone !" repeated Mrs. Wellford, Hannah, and Huntley. 

" Yes" said he, gravely, " his departure was sudden." 
Rosina thought that his eye fell on her. 

'* I knew he was going to leave Summerfield," said Mrs. 
Wellford, rather hurt, " but I certainly expected he would 
call to take leave of us. I told him as much yesterday eve- 
ning.'* 

** He conunissioned me with his apologies," said Mr. Rus- 
sell. 

" Rather abrupt this,*' said Huntley, turning suddenly to- 
wards Rosina, with a smile. She blushed like crimson. Im- 
mediately the truth, or something like the truth, flashed on 
Huntley s mind. 

" Very strange indeed," repeated Mrs. Wellford. " I should 
not have expected this of Lewis — so much as he has been 
with us." 

" Appearances are against him, I must confess," said Mr. 
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Russell ; "** but I can assure you that nothing was farther from 
his wish th^n that you should think him unpolite or ungrate- 
ful." 

" Unpolite ! Politeness has never been a question between 
his family and mine," said Mrs. Wellford, still evidently 
hurt. " I had thought we had been on a more friendly foot- 
ing than that of mere politeness." 

" Well — you must demand an eclaircissement from him the 
next time you see him, and. in the mean while, argue, as I 
do, from his known character, that he had some good reason 
for his conduct. We can do nothing else — ^unless any of the 
present company can enlighten us." 

" He will be much missed by you," said Hannah, " as 
he will by all of us." ' 

" I do not know how you ladies will miss him," returned 
Mr. Russell drily, " you take these things very phi'losophi- 
cally ; but 1 shall miss him, I assure you I I never lived 
under the same roof with a more attachable companion. His 
lively spirits were accompanied by a certain warmth of feel- 
ing which prevented them from ever wearying ; and beneath 
all that boyish carelessness of manner was more solid sense 
than some might give him credit for." 

A pause succeeded this eulogium, broken by Mr. Russell's 
resuming with " Had you a pleasant day, yesterday, Rosina ?" 

** Very pleasant, extremely pleasant," replied she, colour- 
ing. 

** I am glad to hear it,'' said he, though in a voice that did 
not express much satisfaction. " I should have thought you 
would hardly have recovered so soon after your narrow es- 
cape from drowning.'* 

•* Oh, I am none the worse for it," said Rosina, playing 
with her pencil. ^ 

" Have you seen any thing of Mrs; Shivers since 9" 
. " She sent very politely to inquire after Rosina, the next 
day," said Mrs. Wellford, " and the servant told us she was 
quite well." 

" Where a lady is in the case," observed Mr. Russell, 
"' there is seldom any lack of inquiries, and concern, and con- 
sideration. No servant Came to inquire after Lewis." . 

" That would have been too ridiculous" said Hmntley. 
*^ We are supposed to be able to shift for ourselves." 

"I was glad, though, to find," said Rosina hesitatingly, " 
** that Lewis was not the worse for the accident — ^" 

" How do you know that he was not ? /think he was." 
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" Do you ? Dear me, I aim very sorry — " 

" Lewis is gone to Chedworth, is he not ?" said Hannah. 

" Yes — to Mr. Bateman's." 

** How long will he be on the road?" 

" A day and a half, or perhaps two days." 

•* Perhaps he may return this way to Stoke Barton." 

" No, he means to take the western road." 

Huntley, not finding the conversation very enlivening, be- 
gan to wash his brushes. 

" Are you for walking to-day, Huntley ?" said Mr. Russell, 
after another pause. 

" With all my heart," said Huntley cheerfully, " if you 
will wait till I have packed up my tools." 

** Well, then, I am your man, for I want a brisk walk and 
an exciting companion to rouse my lazy spirits this morning." 

^* I am ready," said Huntley, locking his box, and rapidly 
removing his easel. 

**So am I then," said Mr. Russell, taking up his hat. 
** Good morning, Mrs. Wellford ; good b'ye, Hannah ; — good 
morning, Rosina." 

" They left the room ; but Huntley presently returned for 
one of his gloves. " I fear I shall not have a very lively 
companion, this morning," muttered he with a smile, as he 
passed Rosina. 

" What in the world can have made Mr. Russell so ill- 
tempered to-day ?" cried she, as soon as the gentlemen were 
out of hearing. ** He was downright cross, siirly, and disa- 
greeable." 

** Hush, my dear Rosina," returned Hannah gently ; " he 
is only vexed and out of spirits at having unexpectedly lost 
Lewis." 

" Unexpectedly lost Lewis, indeed !" repeated Rosina. 
" Did the man thmk he was going to live here all his life ? — 
If he did, he was very foolish, I can tell him 1" 

This was not destined to be the pleasantest day of Rosina^s 
life. Matthew came in the evening, to drink tea with his 
mother and sisters. Rosina was alone in the parlour on his 
entrance. He had scarcely inquired after his mother, when 
he exclaimed in a vexed tone, ^* Why, Rosina I Lewis Pen- 
nington is gone I" 

^es, so I find." 

*' So you find ? — How came he to go off so suddenly 7" 

" I do not know what you call sudden — ^he was not a fix* 
tore here, was he f" 
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**A fixture) no-— but considering he was not limited to 
time, and that every body in Summerfield had been very 
civil to him, I should have thought he would have given us 
a little notice of his intentions, and taken leave of his friends. 
' £ow a card, and reap an invitation,' you know, and mc« 
verso. I never was more surprised in my life than wlieo. 
he stopped his horse at the gate for a moment this mom- 
ing, and told me he was on his way to Chedworth. Mrs. 
Good had not the least idea of his gomg, and of course, must 
feel a little hurt at his not calling on her." 

Mrs. Wellford now entering, Matthew went over the sub- 
stance of all he had been saying before. 

" If Lewis had taken leave of Mrs. Good," said Mrs. 
Wellford, ** it would be more- than he has done to us." 

** Well, it is a queer business altogether, mother. 1 think 
that Rosina, here, could tell us something about it." 

" I, Matthew ? Pray do not talk such nonsense," cried 
she, colouring deeply, and seeking, she did not exactly know 
what, in her work-basket. 

*• I do think so, though, Rosina." 

" You think wrong." 

" Come, now, Rosy, be candid." 

Her mother's eyes were fixed on her, and Matthew's arm 
was round her waist. 

*• Pray, Matthew, leave me alone," said she with eyes full 
of tears, ** I cannot bear it." And disengaging herself from 
him, she left the room. 

" What do you think now, mother ?" said Matthew. 

" I hardly know what to think," said Mrs! Wellford, un- 
easily. " You had better not renew the subject when she 
returns ; perhaps she will speak candidly to me, if we let 
her take her own time. Possibly she may have been disap- 
pointed in the extent of Lewis's affection. She could hardly 
expect him to speak openly yet. He may have been afraid 
of going too far without his father's consent, and resolved to 
break all off till that was secured. His head-ache yesterday, 
was very likely brought on by mental uneasiness." 

Matthew scrupulously abstained from mentioning Lewis 
again. Rosina, however, throughout the evening, dreaded 
the renewal of the subject, and felt fidgetty whenever her 
her mother's eyes were upon her. How very pleasant it is 
to have had an offer ! 
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CHAPTER XXL 

VIOLETS. 

A SECOND little rose-coloured note from Miss Pakeuham, 
reminded Rosina of her promised f isit, and claimed her as 
Mrs. Shivers's guest t>n the following Friday* Engrossed 
as Rosina's mind was by Huntley, his image had now to 
hold divided empire with lawns, jaconets, and book-muslins, 
which rendered her heart not unl%e that dissected by the 
Spectator. 

One sitting more was to complete her portrait. On th^ 
Saturday of this busy week, Mr. Huntley called at the cot- 
tage rather later than was his wont, with a roll of music in 
his hand, which, after paying his compliments to the ladies, 
he proceeded to unfold. 

*' Here are a few songs," said he to Ro^na, " which I be- 
lieve you have never tried — I desired my sister to rummage 
them out of some old port-folios of mine and to send them 
down in hopes they might afford you a little amusement." 

" How very kind !" said Rosina, colouring and looking 
towards her mother. Then hastily glancing over the songs, 
-^** Rossini, Cimarosa, Carafe, — how very charming ! — A 
sister, have you, Mr. Huntley ? You never mentioned her 
before — is she young ?" 

" Yes, — about Miss Wellford's age, I should suppose." 
** And her name — " 
" Emmeline." 

" Emmeline ! what a beautiful name ! Is she very pretty ?" 
" Oh, — well enough," said Huntley, carelessly. " Come, 
will you try this duett, ' Oh, notte soave f It is very beau- 
tiful." 

" Will you explain the words to me first, Mr. Huntley ? I 
do not like singing what I do not understand — it is so difficult 
tQ give the right expression." 

Huntley took up the songs, one after another, and literally 
translated them. He even wrote down the English words 
under the' Italian with his pencil. '* It is a pity you do not 
study Italian," said he. " It is the sweetest and most femi- 
nine language in the world Besides, Italy boasts so many 
fine poets, whom you can only imperfectly relish through the 
medium of translations." 

VOL. L — p. 
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" Oh ! I should like to understand it extremely, but I hare 
neither teacher nor books.'' 

" I principaHy taught myself," said Huntley, ** and if they 
wiir be of any service to you or your sister, I shall have 
pleasure in sending for my Italian books from tovm." 

" I think," said Mrs. Wellford, " Rosina will hardly have 
leisure or perseverance ^" 

** Surely, I am not wanting in perseverance ?" interrnpted 
Rosina, with a mortified air. " You know, mamma, Miss 
Pakenham reads Italian; and perhaps, when I am at the 
Pleasance, she will giw-me a little instruction. I may not 
have such another opportunity." 

" Are you going from home ?" cried Huntley. 

** Yes ; I am going to Mrs. Shivers's on Friday." 

•* Huntley's eyes flashed with a momentary expression 
which was quite inexplicable to Rosina. She tried to fancy 
it was only surprise, and yet it had seemed like exultation. 

'• Well, I must try to get on with your sister's picture, and 
surprise you on your return," said he, unable to prevent a 
look of complacence from stealing over his features. " The 
Pleasance is a very beautiful place, is not it? You must 
take your sketch-book with you, and endeavour to seize some 
of its finest points of view." After a short silence, he rose 
and wished good morning, forgetting his proposal to take 
part in " Oh, notte soave!" 

Rosina remained thoughtfully leaning over the songs. 
" Mr. Huntley did not mean that music to be accepted as a 
present^ did he, Rosina?" said Mrs. Wellford. 

V I do not know, mammSi," said she, starting. ** Why do 
you ask ?" 

" Because I should not wish it to be accepted. It would 
not be right." 

'* No, certainly not," said Rosina, colouring. ** Oh, Mr. 
Huntley never thought of such a thing. He only meant to 
lend it." 

'* You know he said that his sister had found the songs 
in an old port-folio," said Hannah. 

•' They look new and clean, however," -said Mrs. Wellford. 

"Here is one which is soiled," said Rosina. "Oh, we 
need not doubt his word. Even if he has been so gallant 
as to buy them and invent the story of the port-folio, we need 
not be so scrupulous as to institute an inquiry. Surely that 
would be wrong." 
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•* And unnecessary," said Mr. Wellford. " All that I beg 
is, that the songs may be learned or copied, but not kept." 

Rosina instantly looked for some music paper, and the 
afternoon was spent in altemsttely copying and practising Mr. 
Huntley's songs. 

On Monday she sat to him for the last time ; and again a 
little circumstance happened which gave her uneasiness. The 
day was so fine that they had resumed their seats in the 
^rden ; and as Hannah stood looking at her sister's picture, 
she Jook a rose and some mignionette which had somewhat 
faded, from her bosom, and threw them away. Huntley 
finished his morning's work; and the ladies, who were going 
to Hexley, returned to the house. to dress themselves for the 
walk. Rosina, however, missed her handkerchief, and return- 
ed back to look for it. She saw Huntley, whose back was 
towards her,, stoop eagerly to pick up the discarded flowers, 
press them to his lips with energy, and hastily conceal them. 
Rosina stood transfixed for a moment, and then hurriedly re- 
traced her steps. No sooner was she out of sight than she 
stopped, her cheeks in a glow, to consider what had happened. 
Here had been no artifice, no attempt at efiect. Huntley 
could not have suspected that a creature was near him. His 
action had been the romantic and spontaneous result of his 
feelings. Rosina was bewildered, amazed, and angry, yet 
could hardly tolerate her own suspicions. Smothering con- 
viction under the persuasion that she must have been mis- 
taken, she entered the house. But although Rosina tried to 
deceive herself, she could not maintain her usual ease of 
manner towards Mr. Huntley. She coldly drew back from 
his offered arm as he prepared to accompany them on their 
walk, and took that of her mother. " He deserves a little 
punishment at any rate," thought she. Huntley, rather sur- 
prised, but not a whit disappointed, offered the rejected arm 
to Hannah, and seemed little sensible of the designed mortifi- 
cation. Mrs. Wellford and Hannah were equally cheerful, 
and Rosina alone wits sad and silent. 

In the evening, Matthew drank tea with his family; and 
an important question was discussed. How could Rosina be 
conveyed to the Pleasance? Miss Pakenham had made no 
mention of Mrs. Shivers's carriage, and though this might be 
from forgetfulness, it was awkward to depend upon an uncer- 
tainty. Mr. Good's gig — ! Did Matthew think it would be 
asking too much, to request that he might drive his sister 
over? Would Mr. Good be affronted? Would it be putting 
him to much inconvenience ? Matthew did not know. As to 
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Mr. Good's being affronted, there was not the least chance of 
that — he had never known him affronted but once in his life, 
and that was by Parker of Hexley. He would not mint: 
askinff for the gig, plump, if he thought it could be spared 
The thing was, that old Kippis required now to be seen every 
day, and the Grove lay in an opposite direction to the Plea- 
sance. However, if Rosy was not tied to any particular time, 
and did not care whether she went late or early, he ^v^ouJd 
see what could be done. 

Mr. Huntley came in just as the tea things had been re- 
moved. He was anxious to know whether Rosina had tried 
his music. After a little persuasion, the piano was opened: 
and duett and song succeeded each other till the collection 
was exhausted. Huntley was delighted with the manner in 
which Rosina accompanied him^ and she, in spite of the little 
contre-temps in the morning, was only too well pleased with 
his praise. Mrs. Wellford pursued or laid down her needle- 
work, listened to the singers, and talked to Matthew by turns. 
Matthew, who began to believe that Huntley was to be his 
brother-in-law,— whether guitar-playing were a manly ac- 
complishment or no, — mechanically snipped to pieces a rem- 
nant of ribbon which Rosina had intended for a bonnet string, 
and drew heads of dogs and horses on the cover of her scrap 
book. This album had heretofore been devoted to extracts 
from ancient and modern authors, snatches of poetry, histori- 
cal summaries, traits of village character, and such remarks 
on books, scenery, flowers, and natural history as might en- 
gage the mind of an innocent and inquiring girl of sixteen or 
seventeen. Some lines scrawled in Sam Good*s round text 
on the last Valentine's Day, first broke the uniformity of the 
f*venly written pages : they began with, 

" Come, rove with me, Rosina, 
The trees were never greener — " 

a falsehood which nothing but the difficulty of finding a 
rhyme could have excused. From this era, the scrap-book 
assumed a different character. Idleness had caused it to be 
laid aside till Huntley had become domesticated in the family ; 
and to Sam Good's valentine verses succeeded some closely 
written pages on colouring and perspective; the result of 
Huntley's verbal instructions. To these were annexed some 
stanzas by Herrick, written down by Huntley from memory ; 
and here, Matthew remarked, the scrap-book opened of its 
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own accord. Several contributions from Lewis Pennington 
followed; all affecting to be general, though bearing some in- 
direct allusion to Rosina : for instance, CareVs old song be- 
ginning with " He that loves a rosie cheek ; " the same poet's 
" Lover's Complaint — " 

"Now all things smile, only my love doth lower; " 

and two or three rather pointed passages from Madame de 
Genlis. Matthew saw their application and shut the book 
with an anffry sigh. Hannah, unusually idle, sat- by the 
piano-forte, her cheek resting on her hand, and her mind 
lulled into that passive enjoyment of the present, and absence 
of regret for the past or anxiety for the future, which the 
Turks dearly purchase by the use of their fevourite but dan- 
gerous drug. Huntley was perhaps inspired by her softly 
smiling eyes, ' 

"Mild as the moonbeams which on fountains tremble." 

His voice had certainly never owned more fascinating 
tones. Rosina sighed with regret when the evening termi- 
nated. Her suspicions had been completely forgotten : un- 
fortunately for her present tranquillity, they were soon to be 
re-awakened. 

Lady Worral had not -been seen or heard of for several 
days. Mrs. Wellford, fearful she had had a relapse, wished 
one or both of her daughters to call on the old lady. As 
Hannah was finishing some fine work for Rosina, she offered 
either to accompany her or work for her in her absence ; the 
latter of which, on account of her approaching visit to 
Mrs. Shivers, Rosina preferred. It was a pleasant walk 
to Lady Worral's, and she arrived at the house without 
any adventure. Her ladyship was rather rheumatic, but 
by no means seriously indisposed, and very glad to have 
some one to listen to the detail of her complaints. When 
she had exhausted the subject of her growing infirmi- 
ties, her ladyship began to inquire for the news of the village ; 
and on finding that Lewis Pennington had lefl Summerfield, 
she rated Rosina so soundly for letting him, as she termed it, 
slip through her fingers, that Rosina was very glad to take 
leave. Instead of returning by the shadeless, newly-gravelled 
carriage road, she took a narrow path leading through a small . 
copse, which terminated in a gate in the park palings. Dis- 
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tressed by the bluntness of Lady Worral^f "tanguag-e, she 
gravely walked on, her eyes fixed on the ground, ^1 she j^ras 
startled by the quick slamming of the little gate. She looked 
up, expecting to see some one approaching, but the gate "wras 
before her, and nobody to be seen. It was evident, therefore, 
that some one had preceded her, who might possibly have 
been sitting on a wooden bench at no great distance frona the gate. 
As Rosina passed it, she saw what seemed a letter lying on 
the ground ; and taking it up, she looked for the direction, to 
discover to whom she might return it. To her no small sur- 
prise, it proved to be a drawing of Hannah's, folded up in a 
portable shape, the reverse side closely covered with writing- 
How a drawing of Hannah's could possibly come into such a 
situation, Rosina could not divine: it was one of her best 
attempts at copying from nature, and merely consisted of a 
coloured group of violets. Rosina turned the paper, and 
seeing some verses headed " The Violet," began to re^ them, 
supposing her sister had been struck with their appropriate- 
ness, and had copied them from some book. The writing 
was so cramped in order to get several stanzas into a little 
space, that it might be that of Hannah or any one else. How 
o-reat was her surprise when she read as follows ! , 

" Where shall I match my fair one's eyes ? 
Not in the azure of the skies — 
The bird's-eye is a shade too pale, 
So is the harebell of the vale : 
Only the violet's darker dye 
Can match the colour of her eye. 

" Where shall I match her breath's perfume ? 
Not where the gorse and heather bloom — 
Not in the hyacinth's sickly smell, 
Not in the cowslip's scented bell : 
Such heavenly fragrance may be met 
Only in the violet. 

" Where shall I match my fair one's mind ? 
No emblem of its charm I find 
In the heat and vulgar glare 
Of the gaudy bright parterre j 
Should I seek her ima^ yet, 
'Tis still, 'tis Btill the violet ! 

" In fragrance, modesty, and hue, 
Two sweet resemblers here I view. 
But oh, fell thought ! iipon the dead 
I've seen young violets scattered. 
Cease, similes! Must Hannah's bloom, 
Like theirs, be gathered for the tomb?" 
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Rbsina stood aghast. The colour suddenly rose to her 
temples, and as suddenly fiided away. - The rerses were 
Huntley's ! He loved Hannah ! 

Sitting down on the bench, she remained with her eyes 
fixed on the tell-tale paper, till tears came to her relief.* But 
they were quickly checked by indignation. Lewis had been 
right : Huntley had been playing a double part. How Rosi- 
na's heart swelled with anger, disdain, and shame, at the idea! 
He should find that he could deceive her no longer : she 
would shew him that she completely saw through him, and 
that his insidious conduct excited no other emotion than the 
most entire^ CO ntemy. But, insidious? Had Mr. Huntley 
really deserved that epithet ? Could she bring any particu- 
lar-speech or action of his to substantiatie the charge? Many, 
many I was at first her answer to herself; but on rapidly 
running over the past, she knew not on what to ^x her accu- 
sation. His crimes were as untangible as motes in sunbeams. 
His language had been that of common gallantry: looks and 
tones had been felt as meaning much, but had they been in- 
tended to mean as much as had been understood by them ? 
Huntley seemed unable to address a woman except with em- 
pressement; Rosina had often been angry with him for throw- 
ing away sentiment on Phoebe Holland ; and allowing for 
her own greater claims to youth and prettiness, perhaps his 
attentions to her had meant no more than to PhcBbe. Mortify- 
ing, intolerable thought ! Rosina sighed bitterly, and attempt- 
ed to arrange her ideas, but they were in pitiable chaos. She 
read the verses over again. How came they there? Mr. 
Huntley must have been disturbed by her approaching foot- 
steps, and have accidentally dropped them in his retreat. 
Could he have caught a glimpse of her white dress through 
the copsewood, and have mistaken her for Hannah? It was 
not unlikely, and in that case he might have intentionally 
left the verses in her way. The drawing must have been 
stolen : Hannah could never have given it. Rosina' s eyes 
remained fixed on the paper. Lewis's warning again and 
a^n recurred to her memory. " Ah, Lewis !" thought she, 
"love made you jealous, but it also made you clear-sighted ! 
Why would not I believe you ? " Then as the thought re- 
turned that she was not loved by Huntley, tears swelled into 
her eyes ; and she envied Hannah the possession of affections 
which she Was sure she did not appreciate. ** Happy girl !" 
thought she, "and yet what happiness can^be too great for 
her? I can hardly think she has been blind to all that has 
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been going on; yet if she really is unaivuehovrmiidi I hsnre 
been attached to Mr. Huntley, her feehags riudl nerer be 
embittered by my confessions and complaints. I hope I IiaTe 
too much generosity, too moch pride for that !" 

She remained sitting in a kind of dream, muconscicRis of 
the lapse of time, till the striking of the Tillage clock made 
her start. Then, heroically resolving to resign Hnntley ^rith- 
out a sigh, she hastily wiped her eyea, put the verses in her 
pocket, and pursued her walk home. It was the first great 
trial of Rosina's life. 

By the time she had reached the garden-gate, she had ac- 

Suired a feverish sort of command over her spirits, which she 
oped would enable her to behold the most evident proofe of 
Huntley's fickle affection without betraying any emotion. 
Hannah was in the parlour when she entered it, turning over 
the leaves of some books with apparent interest 

" Oh, Rosina," said she, *' here are the Italian books which 
Mr. Huntley offered to lend you. He sent to town for them 
the same evening, and has just brought them himself. Was 
it not kind ?" 

•* Very kind," said Rosina abruptly, without even looking 
at them, *' but it does not much signi^. My ^cy ibr learn- 
ing Italian has gone ofT" 

*• How very changeable of you, when the poor man has 
taken so much trouble to please you !" 

"His take trouble to please me?" repeated Rosina, whose 
indignation was rapidly obtaining the mastery of her prudence; 
'* I am not the only person who is" — changeable, she was 
going to add, but checking herself in time, she ran up-stairs 
that she 'might not lose her self-command. 

On her return she found the parlour empty, and with a 
sigh she examined the books. There were a dictionary, a 
grammar, and an * Italian Reader,' something the worse for 
wear, interspersed, not with schoolboy scribblings, but with 
sensible notes in Mr. Huntley's handwriting, forming very 
good stepping-stones for any one, who, like himself, attempted 
to struggle through the dimculties of the language without a 
master. There were also two small volumes of Metastasio, 
elegantly bound, on the fly leaves of which was inscribed the 
name ot * Emmeline Huntley,' in a delicate Italian hand. 
Rosina stood with her eyes fixed on the name, till tears fell 
on the page. She hastily wiped them away ; then drawing 
the verses from her pocket, she smoothed them and placed 
them in the port-folio of their rightful owner, leaving them to 
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take their chattce of meeting the eyes of her to whom they 
were addressed. She had scarcely done this when her 
mother entered, and inquired how she had found Lady Wor- 
raL Rosina briefly ii^ormed her, and then sitting down to 
her needle-work, pursued it in unbroken silence. 

In the course of the afternoon, Hannah happened to open 
her port-folio. " Dear me !" exclaimed she, as she turned over 
its* contents, "here are the violets I thought I had lost!'' 
Rosina made no reply ; and presently looking up from her 
work, saw Hannah silently reading the verses. A slight 
colour rose on her cheek, but she made no comment on thenf ^ 
and withdrawing then^ from the port-folio, quitted the room. 
Rosina pursued her work with a sigh. 

It was fortunate for her that Mr. Huntley did not call this 
evening. She conducted herself so as to excite no other re- 
mark than the silent one, that she spoke less than usual, and 
seemed rather out of spirits. At night, her pillow was steeped 
in tears; while Hannah, little imagining that any thing dis- 
turbed her, slept peacefully at her side. " Oh, that Mr. j&unt- 
ley had never come to Summerfield!" was now Rosina's wish. 
Alas i there appeared little chance of his soon quitting the 
n^gbbourhood. Hannah's portrait was still in its first 
colours. On the following day she sat for her picture. Ro- 
sina pursued her needlework by her side, jealously listening 
to every syllable of Huntley's which might confirm her sus- 
picions. Although his conversation was unusually common- 
place, it seemed to Rosina, to betray his affection for Hannah 
at e^ery syllable ; and at any rate, the greater portion of it 
was addressed to her. Rosina did not consider that this 
might partly arise from her own monosyllabic answers, 
which rendered it impossible for any one to maintain a con- 
nected dialogue of any spirit or length with her. In spite of 
her intended indifference of manner, her unwonted silence and 
flagging spirits could not &il to be noticed. Huntley feared 
he had unwittingly offended her, and endeavoured to restore 
her to her usual cheerfulness ; but bis efforts were vain : 
Rosina was not to be drawn out, even by anecdotes of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and disquisitions on Mozart. He gave 
up the trial, hoping the young lady would find her good hu- 
mour in her own good time ; while Rosina, unconscious how 
much peevishness she had displayed, was deceiving herself in 
the belief that she had exercised great self-command. 

It was fortunate that Rosina's approaching visit to Mrs. 
Shivers occasioned so much employment for her thoughts and 
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hands. The discoyery of Mr. Huntley's supposed inconstancy 
had woefully depressed her, hut with the Pleasance in pros- 
pect, it was impossihle to he quite miserahle. She sighed as 
she ahsently pinned and placed the sleeve of a frock which 
she was modernizing. The sleeve was stitched into the 
wrong armhole and made up inside outwards, so all her 
work had to be done over again ; and while she was fretting 
over her stupidity she forgot to think of Mr. Huntley. Then, 
when all was once more in a fair train, her thoughts were no 
sooner off duty than they flew hack to the violets, to the 
Sortes Yirgilianse, to the sittings under the walnut-tree ; and 
just as she was beginning to feel that she should never he 
happy again, — it occurred to her to wonder whether Miss 
Pakenham always wore silk stockings. Let no one laugh at 
Rosina ; for amidst the deepest grief, the mind has a natural 
propensity to relieve itself by momentary distractions of a 
similar tendency. 

Friday came ; and Matthew was to drive his sister to the 
Pleasance between the hours of three and four. But -at half- 
past two, Miss Pakenham made her appearance in her aunt's 
pony phaeton. • She had had no idea that it had not been pro- 
mised and expected. Only imagine, if, after all the doubts 
and difficulties that had occurred, two equipages at Rosina's 
disposal had driven down the lane^t once ! Matthew would 
have found that Mrs. ShiversSi carriage literally ** stopped the 
way." 

Maria had heard that the Wellfords lived in a cottage ; a 
very comprehensive word, which sometimes designates a 
ground-floor palace. Certainly she was rather surprised to 
find the White Cottage so very unpretending in appearance ; 
but she praised and admired every thing there was to praise 
and admire, and drove off" with Rosina, leaving Mrs. Well- 
ford and Hannah convinced that she was one of the pleasant- 
est ^oung women in the world. .This was very kind and 
judicious of Maria, for it is easier to put a family out of con- 
ceit with their house than to give them another ; and a lady 
cannot help seeing at a glance what it would take a gende- 
man a twelvemonth to discover. A few flower-pots, a few 
books, and one or two pretty faces convince a gentleman that 
a mere hovel is a cottage omee ; a lady sees that the carpet 
has been darned, that the chintz furniture has washed out, and 
that the apparently rose-wood table is an imitation. Mrs, - 
Wellford's table was mahogany. Howeveri*^ 

Once out of Summerfield, so many subjects offered for con-^ 
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versation, that it would have been dMcult for the most love- 
lorn damsel to have nursed her secret griefs. Rosina was at 
once transplanted out of her little world ; and, at the end of 
five miles' drive, found herself among people who thought 
seldom of Mr. Russell, seldomer of Lewis Pennington, and 
had never heard of Mr. Huntley. 

Mr. Pakenham had gone to Scotland to shoot moorfowl ; 
the domestic society, therefore, at the Pleasance, was as con- 
fined as that which Rosina had left behind her ; but besides 
the exertion of mind always excited by strangers, and stran- , 
gers in a higher sphere than ourselves, there was a great deal 
of quiet gaiety in Mrs. Shivers' s mode of life. Morning visi- 
tors were not unfrequent, and scarcely an afternoon passed 
without a call being made at some park, lodge, or villa in the 
neighbourhood. • This gave Rosina an opportunity of seeing 
a greater variety of society than had ever before been afforded 
her ; and her situation as a visitor to Mrs. Shivers caused her 
to meet with unfailing attention and politeness. 

One of their earliest calls was on the Hinckleys of Hun- 
dleford. They found the feimily at home, and yet not at 
home — that is to afay, they were practising archery on a lawn 
in front of the drawing-room windows. Mr. Hope and one 
or two other loungers were looking on, and a good deal was 
said about hearts and darts, and Diana, and Cupid. Rosina 
was disappointed in her brother's favourites : the eldest Miss 
Hinckley was plain, and the younger sisters were affected. 
There was a kind of showiness about them, however, which 
might impose on a very young man. They dressed, talked, 
and carried themselves like beauties, though beauties they 
were not. At present archery was the grand important busi- 
ness of life at Hundleford, and nothing could be talked of but 
the lovely white hats and green feathers of the archer uni- 
form. Miss Joliffe's graceful attitudes, and Mrs. Peterson's 
bad shooting. 

Much discourse was passing between tbe self-important Mr. 
Hope and one of the young Mr. Hinckley's about a Lady 
Jane Somebody, with whom they seemed on very familiar 
terms. Rosina, whose imagination was dazzled by grand 
names, listened attentively to snatches of their conversation, 
and thought Lady Jane, whoever she was, must be a very odd 
person. Mr. Hope talked in raptures of the " old girl." Her 
ladyship, it appeared, was a huntress. She had lately hurt 
herself in clearing a -five barred gate. Her physicians were 
' mentioned, and Mr. Hope expressed with strong feeling his 
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emotions on being at first told that they could not save her. 
Tom Hinckley declared his opinion that she was spaiied. 
Mr. Hope contradicted him with eagerness, and assur^ him 
that in another season she would be as well as ever. He 
should turn her out to grass 1 — Liady Jane proved to be a fii- 
vourite mare. 

At Mr. Field's at Field House, they found the table covered 
with Methodistical books ; and Rosina heard doctrines dis- 
cussed and tenets expounded in a manner wholly new to her. 
There was a union of simplicity and energy in Mrs. and 
Miss Field's manner, which rendered it impossible to suspect 
them of hypocrisy ; and the new ideas they awakened fur- 
nished Rosina with materials for profitable consideration. At 
Barham Lodge again, the Miss Petersons made such a dis- 
play of accomplishments and blue-is'm, as to give her a sicken- 
ing of pretension ; and at Stepsford, only five miles from her 
native village, old Mrs. Jolifie and her nieces had so much 
tittle-tattle to relate of their neighbours, the Joneses, and the 
Whites, and the Simpsons, and the Atkinsons, and appeared 
to deem all the rest of the world so uninteresting in compari- 
son, that Rosina was led to question whether she herself 
were not somewhat too much disposed to think Summerfield 
afiairs of primary importance. Mrs. Shivers and Miss Pa- 
kenham amused themselves by commenting on the varieties of 
character which they met in these visits, without indulging in 
ill-nature ; and Rosina profited more by the casual morals 
thus drawn, than if they had fallen from the lips of persons 
of whose station and opinion she stood less in awe. She saw 
Miss Pakenham receive attention and admiration without dis- 
playing- any elation or self-conceit ; she heard folly repre- 
hendeof as freely in the wealthy and titled as in the insignifi. 
cant ; she heard pretension ridiculed, and conscientious limi- 
tation of expenses praised. She heard girls laughed at for 
dressing beyond their station and neglecting domestic duties, 
and their parents blamed with more severity, for bringing 
them up improperly. Miss Pakenham was lively and acute ; 
Mrs, Shivers's conversation, without any tinge of effort or 
pedantry, united enough of natural wit with acquired know- 
ledge, to require a little effort to keep up with her. She played 
extremely well on the harp, and Rosina had an opportunity 
of pleasantly improving herself by accompanying her on an 
excellent grand piano. Her fancy for learning Italian return* 
ed when she listened to Maria's tantalizing encomiums of Tas- 
so, and saw the beautiful engravings in Mrs. Shivers's Qierrisa- 
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lemme. An hour devoted every morning to this study agreea- 
bly exercised her mind ; and the profusion of fine prints and 
draiHngsia the port-folios around her, only made it a difficult 
task to decide which she should first attempt to copy. The 
library was a world of happiness in itself. Surrounded by so 
many sources of amusement, what wonder that Rosina's spi- 
rits should rapidly recoyer from their depression, and that she 
should learn to think of Mr. Huntley with a degree of indif- 
ference, which to herself she called resignation ? ** Absence," 
it has been observed like a puff of wind, makes a well kin- 
dled fiaine burn brighter, but blows a smaller one out." The 
visit was prolonged from a week to rather more than a fort- 
night, and its conclusion was gayer than its opening. Mr. 
Hope and the' Hinckley s dined at the Pleasance ; and per- 
haps Rosina's estimate of Mr. Huntley's mannejrs and edu- 
cation was rather altered by the glimpses thus afforded of 
young men in a rank of life superior to his own ; so that 
from thinking of him somewhat more highly than he de- 
served, she now began to rate him rather below his real 
worth. 

On the day after her quitting the Pleasance, Mrs. Shivers and 
Miss Pakenham were going to Hastings. She returned to 
Summerfield with abundant materials for long details to her 
mother and sister, and with a heart scarcely retaining the 
impress of its sometime love. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

FINE ARTS. 

And how sped Mr. Huntley's painting and wooing? 

With satisfection, almost with exultation, he had heard of 
Rosina's projected absence. Somehow, she had always seemed 
to stand across his path — his feelings and language had been 
misconstrued, nor did there seem any chance of his explain- 
ing them, till he had an opportunity of speaking in plainer 
terms than he had yet dared to use. 

Rosina was gone, and the path was clear! He could finish 
Hannah's portrait and besiege her heart at the same time. 

VOL. I. — Q. 
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But Huntley was very war}'- ; he was in thorough e&m'esf/ 
and his genius was as remarkable in Jove-making as in an^' 
other art, accomplishment, or science, which he had yet mas- 
tered. The more his acquaintance with Hannah improved, 
the more he became sensible of the difference between her 
retiring manners and the approachableness of her sister, and 
of the difficulty of awakening her dormant passions and 
kindling her imagination. But remembering that the. pla- 
cidly smiling wave, may anon be roused by the winds to 
chafe and foam on the rocks, and that thunder sleeps unsus- 
pected in the summer cloud, Huntley trusted that Hannah's 
heart, if once awakened, might glow with all the intensity 
of feeling he wished to excite. Leaving little to depend on 
her inexperience and vanity, and wisely judging of her cha- 
racter, he resolve-d to begin by making her like him, hoping 
that in time she would like him better than she loved every 
one else. He entered with interest into all her fevourite 
pursuits, encouraged her to talk to him of her books, her 
flowers, her brothers, and the villagers, discovered a won- 
derful similarity of feeling between them, declared his pas- 
sionate fondness for a country life immediately after giving 
tantalizing descriptions of London, expressed her own opinions 
for her better than she could have done herself, or replied to 
her remarks by a bright intelligent smile and a gratified "that 
is exactly what I think — that is . what I was going to ob- 
serve !" he praised her favourite authors, detected her fa- -• 
vourite passages, frequented her favourite walks, and sketch- 
ed her favourite flowers. " Dahlias have wanted interesting 
associations to me hitherto," said he, "but henceforward, 
thdy will always remind me of you." Then he appeared so 
sensibly to appreciate, the excellence of Mrs. Wellford's cha- 
racter, and spoke so well of Mr. Russell, and so often of 
Matthew and Rosina, that Hannah's good will was com- 
pletely secured. Good will, indeed, does not amount to 
love, but it affords excellent opportunities for making it. 
Hannah did not run in from the garden if she saw Mr. 
Huntley coming down the lane ; and whenever she went to 
the village or the scattered cottages around it, he seldom fail- 
ed to meet her, and to escort her back. Why should she 
shrink from his society? He never talked nonsense, as 
she had occasionally heard young men do, about bright 
eyes and incurable wounds : to Miss Phoebe Holland, for 
whom he cared not a straw, love was the burthen of his 
lay, while to her he always spoke as to a rational being. 
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IVhen, indeed, the point of their similarity of tastes and 
'sympathy of minds seemed established beyond dispute, his 
speech became more explicit, though still it was une voix 
voiiee. He spoke of 'love — not of his own ! — ^but of others ; 
and history, poetry, common life, were all in turn ransacked 
for illustrations, leading to disquisitions on constancy, de vot- 
ed ness, affection without hope, all treated as general sub- 
jects, though broken off with a pause and a sigh ; till Han- 
nali, like the heroine of Mrs. Tighe's exquisite allegory, 
dwelt in the atmosphere of love and felt the fanning of ms 
wings, unconscious of his presence. Her mother was more 
clear-sighted, but she liked Huntley, and believed be might 
make Hannah happy. It would not be a brilliant match 
for either ; both had exhaustless treasures of mind, — of for- 
tune, none. 

Italian became another vehicle of Huntley's passion. 
Hannah, attracted by the appearance of the books which he 
had sent for Rosina, and rather ashamed of her sister's in- 
constancy of purpose, said she should attempt to make use 
of them herself, and Huntley eagerly offered himself as her 
teacher. Rosina, meanwhile, was beginning her acquain- 
tance with the language under the direction of Miss Paken- 
ham, but the progress of the sisters was very different. Ro- 
sina toiled through the tedious routine oi grammars and 
exercise books. Huntley skipped over as much of the dry 
part of the business as possible, and endeavoured to lead 
Hannah by a new and quick road to the sense of her author. 
He made her read after him a stanza from his pocket Tasso, 
assisted her in construing it, and by frequent repetition, 
possessed her of the pronunciation. Then taking the book 
from her hand, he translated for her, page after page, of 
the fascinating story,— closed it with a smile, and to accus- 
tom her to the sound, repeated some favourite verse or sen- 
timent in his beautifully modulated tones, till she caught 
not only the accent, but the very tone and emphasis of 
her lover. Huntley, delighted with her and with himself, 
exacted frequent repetition of her lesson — ^for her own im- 
provement, as he would have it believed, but in reality, to 
luxuriate in hearing the voice of her he loved utter beauti- 
ful thoughts in the most musical of languages. Well might 
Milton say 

'' QrUesta e lingua di cui si vanta Amore." 
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Love breathes in its softness, its repetitions of sound, its 
* felicita, crudelt^ amore, ardore, speranza, costanza/ iTv^liicli 
chime in with each other so naturally, that an Italian lover 
can scarcely escape being an improvisatore. So many mi- 
nutes, hours, half mornings, and whole evenings did Hunt- 
ley contrive to spend with Hannah, that he was seldom out 
of her sight, and seldomer out of her thoughts. Like the 
coin, which, impressed on our hand, we seem still to hold 
after k is removed, he, being absent, appeared still present ; 
and Hannah, poring over her Italian lessons, waterings her 
flowers, or plying her needle, had still one image before her 
eyes, coming uncalled, like Abra, and changing disguises as 
rapidly as Matthews in his Monopoly logue. 



Chapter XXIII. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE ARTISt'« PRaGRESS, 

RosiNA had «o much to relate, and her listieriers^ were so 
much interested in the narrative of her visit, that bed-time 
had nearly arrived before she made the inquiry — " Well f 
and how has every-tlung been going on here ?'* 

" Much as usual, I believe," said Hannah. 

" That means — Mr. Russell has called three or four times 
each week; Mr. Huntley, ditto, ditto; Matthew has drunk 
tea with you twice, and Phoebe Holland called once ; Mr. 
Grood has heen seen in the village, and Lady Worral at 
church ; Mrs. Greenway has met you at the shop and told 
you that she^has had a charming letter from Anne and Eli- 
za; on Monday you were caught in the rain, and on Tues- 
day you carried an umbrella to Hexley and back without 
wanting it. Would not that be * much as usual f " 

*' But we have not been to Hexley." 

''* An evident proof that I was not at home. What ! a 
whole fortnight unenlivened by a walk to Hexley 1 No rib- 
bons, bobbins, tapes, oi needles wanted, nor any wants invent- 
ed? You must have been shockingly dismal — or excessive- 
ly happy. Which?" 

" Not particidarly dismal," said Hannah, in the smiling 
^consciousness of having been particulayly th^ reverse. 
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** Not dismal at all," said Mrs. Wellford, looking expres- 
sively at Hannah. 

. " Well, I wonder at that, considering / was away ; I am 
of less importance than I thought I was." 

At night, when Rosina went to her bed-room window, §he 
called' Hannah to see how beautifully the moon was shining. 
Hannah obeyed, and after a few moments' silence, gently re- 
peated, 

*' Guarda che bianca luna ! 
Guarda che notte azura ! 
Un' aura non susurra, 
Non tremola una Stella." 

"Why, Hannah!" cried Rosina, with surprise, "are you 
able to quote Italian ?" 

"I have been learning a little in your absence," replied 
she, smiling. 

" I have been learning Italian too, but you s^em to know 
much more about it than I do. Your fluency, in so short a 
time, is quite surprising I I should never have suspected 
you of a talent fot acquiring languages !" 
* The next morning, the two sisters were sitting at work, 
and Rosina was wondering to herself what advances Mr. 
Huntley had. made, during her absence, in Hannah's affec- 
tions. She was just going to ask whether the picture were 
ntarly finished, and suddenly looked up, when she perceiv- 
ed a crimson blush on the cheek of her sister, whose eyes 
were turned towards the garden. Rosina^ looked the same 
way, and saw Mr. Huntley passing tlyrough the gate. That 
blush told volumes! Rosina again glanced at Hannah, 
who was quietly resuming her work, while her colour was 
gradually returning to its usual delicacy of tint. 

Before Rosina had much time for speculation, Huntley 
entered. There was ease as well as pleasure in his manner 
of meeting her — he held out his hand. Rosina was sur- 
prised ; she gave her hand to him, however, with as much 
coolness as she could ; and looked towards her sister. Han- 
nah, though still slightly blushing,- received him with as 
much evenness of manner as usual ; it was only from Hunt- 
ley's look and tone that anything could be gathered; and 
they were less ceremonious, more open, more expressive of 
affection than Rosina had anticipated. She could hardly ui^- 
derstand his having gained so much ground in so short a 

ft* ' 
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time Heamwftred to fed himaelf on tbe fbotingafa recog^ 
nized lover. 

" Will you walk, this moniiiig?" said lie» after coiLVBTsiiig 
for a short time on in different topics. 

** Do yon not mean to paint ?" inqniied Rosina, with a lit- 
tle surprise. 

^ Oh, no, the colours are not dry. I should do more haon 
than good if I touched the pannel to-day. Ck>me let me per- 
suade you. The weather is enchanting. You had b^er 
walk." 

" I hardly know, — this morning, Rosina?" said Hannah, 
hesitatingly. 

"Why should this morning be more un&Yourable than 
yesterday, to-morrow, or any other morning?" said Huntley, 
rapidly. " There can be so little rational hope that such fine 
weather will last long, that you should avail yourselves of it 
as much as you can." 

"What do you think, Rosina?" again inquired Hannah, 
with unusual indecision. 

" If you and mamma have no objection," said Rosina smil- 
ing at her, " I can have none." 

" Mamma is engaged — she will not be able to accompany 
us. — Perhaps I had better go and ask her," said Hannah, 
and she left the room. 

^ You have had charming weather during your visit to 
Mrs. Shivers's," said Huntley, playing with Hannah's scissars. 
" I suppose you had a walk every day." 

" A drive every day." 

" A drive ! Ah, true. I forgot what grand ladies I was 
i^^ieaking of A carriage is a fine thing ; however," (laugh- 
ing) " I doubt not whether we pedestrians have not the most 
enjoyment, after all." 

* Have not* is better than * had not,' certainly, thought Rosi- 
na. She could not help feeling that he addressed her with 
more freedom and yet more indifference than hitherto. His 
e^7* open way of asking them to take a walk was something 
new : formerly, he had occasionally accompanied them, but 
only by accident or on sufierance. 

Hannah returned to say that her mother had no objection 
to their walking, but that she should be unable to accompany 
them* 

^ '* I suppose," said Rosina, as she and her sister dressed 
themselves, *' Mr. Huntley bus been here a good deal in my 
ab8ence*-hey, Hannah?" 
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" Yes,— that is — ^miick as usual. Why do you ask ?" 
'* Oh, £ do not know.— He seems more at homt here than 
he didr-" 



" Well — and in proportion' as our acquaintance improves, 
is that not natural T 

" Oh 1 very natural, I dare say !'' said Rosina, laughing, as 
she ran down-stairs. 

The walk was as pleasant as walks generally are, when a 
gentleman dividing two ladies pa3rs considerably more atten- 
tion to one than, the other. Rosina knew that this would of- 
ten be the case now, and was resigned. She could remark 
without bitterness of feeling, Hannah's softly smiling counte- 
nance and downcast eves. Rosina had often marvelled how 
Hannah would look if she should ever be in love, or whether 
she were capable of ever filing in love at all. The doubt 
was now answered, and it seemed to her that Hannah looked 
and spoke exactly as might have been foreseen by any one 
who had had bpportunities of judging of her character. 

On their return, they fell in with Mr. Russell.. He smil- 
ed, but with a certain degree of gravity as he spoke to them. 
Mr. Russell has not lost his austere looks yet, thought 
Rosina; am I still out of his good graces ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

FRATERNAL GONFIDSNCES. 



The next post brought her the following letter from Marian- 
ne Pennington. 

" Oh, Rosina ! I am mortified and angry with you I I need 
not say why, for though Lewis will not speak honestly to me, 
I can ffuess froQi his manner at much that has passexi at Sum- 
merfield. He came home three days ago, and seems as glad 
to see us as usual. The only suspicious circumstance was 
his extreme guardedness in neither saying too much or too 
little, and when you consider Lewis's character, you will 
grant that this was enough to set our minds at work. When 
we asked him if he had had a pleasant excursion, he said 
' very,' and began to praise the roads and scenery. Papa 
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told him that would not do ; — ^that a man who had lived a 
month in a country villa gpe must have characters as well as 
roads to talk about. He then began to speak of Mr. Russell^ 
of your mother, oT your brother, your sister,— every one, in 
short, except yourself;^ and when I asked him — pray do not 
blush, — whether you were a pretty girl, he replied * yes— so 
they are boil.' He gave a half sigh, but no more could So- 
phy and I sift out of him, except yes, yes, yes, when we ask- 
ed if you could do this, that, or the other ; and when he be- 
gan to play with the children, and talk absurd French to 
Mademoiselle Mackau, we knew the case was hopeless for 
that night. Next morning, to our surprise and vexation, he 
began to talk of his travels, and told my father that instead of 
waiting till next spring, he had been thinking he might as 
well spend the approaching winter in Gem^any. You know 
Lewis has always had a fancy for rambling, and used to 
frighten mamma when he was a boy, by declaring that as 
soon as he was of age he should set off to discover the source 
of the Niger. Since he has grown older, the Niger scheme 
has passed off, and mamma is well content to hear him talk 
of Germany and Italy as a distant prospect ; but this sudden 
idea alarmed us all, with the exception of my father. To-day 
they have been seriously talking on the subject, and I really 
believe it will end in his going to Heidelberg. Oh, Rosina I 
this is all owing to you ! I am convinced of it. Lewis was 
growing out of his boyish whims, and if it had not been for 
a disappointment, would have cared as little for Heidelberg as 
for the Troglodytes ; and now, what a brother we shall lose ! 
Sophy and I are at the last gasp of despair ; but I am the 
most to be pitied, for I have always been his chosen compa- 
nion and confidante. Three years ago, when he fancied him- 
self in love with a Miss Edgar (who, by the by, is nearly twice 
his age,)- 1 was made the partaker of all his little triumphs 
and vexations ; therefore now, when I suspect there is some 
real feeling excited, it is doubly mortifying that he should be 
so close. That mv suspicions are not quite without founda- 
tion, I am certain, from what passed this morning; for as he was 
loun^ng upon a sofa, reading or pretending to read, I^came 
on him by surprise, and said, * Come, dear Lewis, now that 
we are quite by ourselves, tell me all about it.' ' About wjbat, 
Miss Marianne?' said he, starting and colouring. *0h!' said 
I, * I am sure you would not' be in this ihighty hurry to set 
off for Germany, jf there were not some disappointment in the 
case.' • Disappointment ! nonsense !' cried Lewis, forcing a 
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laugh, ' you girls always &ncy that love must he the prime-mover 
of all our actions. Fll tell you what, Marianne — I don't think 
either yon or 1 shall ever marry ; so some of these days we'll 
set up housekeeping together, and have our hooks, and our 
horses, and our garden, and he the happiest old hachelor and 
old maid that ever lived.' With these words he walked off, and 
set out on a long ride from which he has not yet returned, 
leaving me convinced that he or you might clear up a good 
deal of mystery if you chose. Have you quarrelled, Rosina ? 
Do tell me, if that is the case — Lewis has the sweetest dispo- 
sition in the world, but he is a, little warm sometimes, and he 
may have offended you, or you may have unintentionally offend- 
ed nim. We quarrelled once, hut we soon made it up again 
and were better friends than ever afterwards ; and so may 
you still be, if yon choose. 

" I suppose you know that your aunt Diana is lying dan- 
gerously ill at Dover. Mr. Curtis was summoned by express 
yesterday to attend her. I wish her money would go to you 
instead of to Mrs. Parkinson, who does not want it. What a 
difierence it would make to us if you lived at Park-Place ! 
The house is shut up now, and we shall not be much gayer 
when your aunt and uncle return. We are poorly off for 
neighbours, it ihust be confessed : however, thank goodness, 
we are completely independent of them ; and papa and I pur- 
sue our study of natural history with unabating aidoUT, IZZ' 
foella is still with the Ponsonbys at Hastings, but she will 
return to iis in a fortnight. Mamma desires to be affection- 
ately remembered to Mrs. Wellford ; and Sophy unites in love 
and good wishes to you with your always affectionate 

** Marianne Pennington." 

Rosina's feelings, on reading this letter, bordered on regret. 
" Certainly it would have been better," thought she, with a 
sigh, "if neither Lewis nor I had been quite so precipitate. 
He had a thousand good qualities, it must be confessed, and 1 
begin to doubt whether there are many people either so 
amiable or so entertaining. He had good principles too — I 
sometimes doubt whether Mr. Huntley's principles are very 
firm — and if Lewis could not sing, it is not quite certain that 
Mr. Huntley can dance. Grenius is a very fine thing ; but so 
is good temper, and it is to be doubted whether, if Mr. Hunt* 
jey'? temper were tried, it would prove quite equal to Lewis's, 
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If Hannah, for instance, were to teaze him as I tfeed to teate 
Lewis ! And even as to genius, — Lewis certainly had ufit. I 
can recollect two or three rather clever things of his saying. 
One day, I remember hearing him say to Matthew, * Many 
people fancy themselves capable of forgiving their enemie^ 
who find iti^mighty hard to forgive their friends.' And another 
time, he said that Mr. Huntley would have to answer for the 
sin of making him love the inconstant Orpah better than the 
constant Ruth, and that though Ruth was crossing the desert, 
there could be no desert where there was Orpah." 

Rosina sighed again, and folded up her letter. She shrank 
from the task of answering it, and resolved to postpone the 
duty for the present. As it was impossible to shew the letter 
to her mother and sister, she had some doubt whether it would 
not be as well to say nothing of having received it: here, 
however, the matter did not rest in her own hands, for Mrs. 
Wellford happened to have seen the postman at the gate. Ro- 
sina said as carelessly as she could, that she was not quite at 
liberty to tell what Marianne had written about, and no more 
questions were asked, though she teazed herself by wondering 
how much was suspected. She mentioned her aunt Diana's 
illness, and it was well she did, for the next post brought Mrs. 
Wellford a letter from Mr. Parkinson, announcing Mrs. Dia- 
na's death. The letter was brief and rather stiff; in the course 
-often days, however, it was followed by a second, much 
more coraially worded, stating that the bulk of Mrs. Diana's 
property had, as was expected, been left to her eldest niece, but 
that Mrs. Wellford- had a legacy of eight hundred pounds. 
Never was legacy more opportune: Harry was now old 
enough to leave school, and it was high time for Matthew 
to visit the London hospitals. Here were fund^ sufficient to 
supply their approaching expenses, and such a world of anx- 
iety was removed from Mrs. Wellford's mind, that she did 
not breathe a single impatient sigh at the difference between 
her sister's circiunstances and her own. 

Huntley found himself excluded from the- cottage during 
the interval between Mrs. Diana's death and her burial. He 
was surprised at the vacuum thus occasioned in his mind, and 
endeavoured to cheat, the consciousness of it by longer extend- 
ed rambles than he had been of late in the habit of taking, and 
by occasionally bestowing his idleness on Mr. Russell, of 
whom he had lately seen little. Mr., Russell did not receive him 
with coldness, but there was more penetration exerted, lesm 
inclination to take Huntley's opinions on trust than formerly, 
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Huntley foqtid himself engaged in rather deep ethical diseus* 
sions, where, conscious of his own want of power, he endea- 
voured to dazzle by 'allusion and metaphor rather than by 
boldly encountering his antagonist, or more frequently, let Mr. 
Russell have his own way after a little faint opposition, 
secretly wearied with the subject and wishing to lure him 
back to belles-lettres. To his joy, he was soon re-admitted 
at the White Cottage^ and the sight of Hannah in her mourn- 
ing, recompensed him for all the ennui of his banishment. 
But he had, for the present, lost the first place in Hannah^s 
thoughts. Mr. Good had advised Matthew's going to town 
without loss of time ; Matthew himself wished it ; and prepa- 
rations for his journey and grief at the prospect of the separa- 
tion engrossed the minds of his mother and sisters. Rosina, 
sanjg^uine as was her own disposition, and dazzled by the 
prospect of whatever was lively or new, had the inconsistency to 
wonder and be a little hurt at her brother's delight at leaving 
Summerfield, and to think him rather unfeeling. On the eve- 
ning before his journey, however, Matthew came to drink tea 
with his family J and while his mother and Hannah were 
packing up his linen, he asked Rosina to put on her bonnet 
and take a turn with him in the lane. She found her arm 
pressed rather tightly to his side, though he began by whistling 
a bar or two of Cherry Ripe. 

" Well," said he, with a smothered sigh, " I shall not be 
here to-morrow evening, Rosy ; nor the next, nor the next. 
It will be a good while before we shall meet again, and how 
many things may happen in the mean time I Shall I find you 
all such as I left you ? That is more than you can tell, or I 
either. I wotfder if this Huntley is to be my brother-in-law, 
after all, or not." 
" Do you wish he should be, Matthew ? " 
" Upon my honour, Rosy, I can hardly tell you. At one 
time I fancied that it was you and he that were in love with 
each other, and then I could not bear him. But now, some- 
how '^ 

" Well ? " 

" Now, somehow, that he is evidently attached to Hannah 
and that she is pleased with him,. I seem, to see his character 
in a different light. There appears to be more sincerity, more 
depth of feeling about him than I thought there was at first 
And yet, Rosy, in spite of his wit and genius, and — all that, — 
I cannot feel quite cordial towards him. I cannot fkncy that 
he is worthy of Hannah." 
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" Who can be, I wonder, if Mr. Huntley is not? " 

" Ah, Rosina, you may say so, but it is not wit and gnQnius 
alone that will make a woman happy. You laugh, but I am 
not speaking at randouL Hannah is happy now, and I could 
not bear ever to see her otherwise. Wit ana genius alone, will 
not make Hannah happy. There must be temper and prin- 
ciple besides, and on these points I have my doutis of HuIltle3^ 
He may or may not possess them, but we know very little of 
him. Well ! things must take their course. Who knows 
what may happen to me in the next twelvemonth ? Do you 
recollect the queer map that Mr. Russell once shewed us, — 
drawn by Martin Belem, — which Columbus took with him on 
his first voyage? Islands, and straits, and shoals, and bays, 
all set down by guess — the imaginary kingdom of St. Bran- 
dan on one hand, on the other, the island of Cathay : in one 
place was written, " no ships can sail among these islands on 
account of the loadstones with which they abound ; " in 
another, " syrens sing along these coasts " 

" Yes, I recollect it. What of it?" 

" Why, I am going to make a fine simile. • Is not that just 
like the ocean of life ? We expect to meet dangers and plea- 
sures, but we cannot, with all our calculations beforehand, tell 
when we shall come upon them. Those we expected to meet 
with, prove &llacious and we find others in their stead. So 
all the guesses we make at what will and what will not be, 
are about as useful to us as Martin Belem's chart to Colum- 
bus, and all we can do is, like Columbus, to set a bold &ce 
on the matter and take storms and sunshine as they are given 
us." 

" Well, Matthew, you have made something grand of Mar- 
tin Belem at last. Be sure you write to us o&n." 

** As often as I can ; but you know, what with attending 
lectures, and dissecting, and walking through hospitals, and 
now and then perhaps going to the play, I shall not have much 
time to spare: therefore don't fancy because I do not write to 
you regularly, that I must have punctured my finger, or 
caught the typhus fever. I will write to you when I have 
leisure, and when I have anything to say — 

" Oh, you will always hg^ve plenty to say, — in London !" 

** And mind that you write frequently to me too. I shall 
be very industrious, and very economical ; my mother has 
been so p^enerous that it would [be a shame if I were to 
be otherwise. And I shall come back to see you at Christmas ; 
and some of these days perhaps, Mr. Good may take me into 
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{Aitnersliia or Parker of Hexlev may sell his business. 
Harry will be in Mr. Smith's office, and my mother and 
Hannah will perhaps in time keep house for one of us, — for 
Hannah must not marry Huntley, Rosy !— «nd — " 

*• And why am I left out ?" 

" Oh ! you and Sam Good—" 

'* Nonsense, Matthew!" 

** Well then, you and Lewis Pennington—" 

" Nonsense I" 

" You won't hear me out. Well then ; my mother and 
Hannah shall keep house for Harry, and you shall live with 
me." , 

** Do you mean then to be a bachelor?" 

" Why not ?" After a pause he added carelessly, ** By the 
by, perhaps you do not know that the Hinckleys are gomg to 
live on the continent." 

" Are they ? Well, toe shall not miss them' much, that it 
one comfort." 

Matthew began to whistle again ; but this time, it was — 

** Oh no, we never mention her, 
Her name is never heard." 

'' How beautifully Mr. Huntley sings that song !'' said 
Rosina. 

" Does he ?— ^e, there is Hannah beckoning to us at the 
gate. ' Cktme 1 let us have a run down the lane." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

CRITICISMS. 

Mr. Russell, with all his goodness of heart and strength of 
judgment, was but a man. He had his prejudices - and one 
day he was angry with Huntley*for calling Lord Byron the 
greatest of modem poets. 

"A great poet," replied he, " is one who purifies your mind 
instead of enervating or poisoning it — ^wno either peoples 
this actual earth with a &ir and exquisite creation of his own, 
or quits it altogether and soars with you into the world of 

VOL. I.— B. 
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intellect, leading no misanthropic disgust, no metaphysical 
&lsities clinging to you when he is laid aside, but making you 
wiser and better than you were before. Milton does this ; and 
even in these present times, there are poets who have aimed 
at and achiered better things than L4ord Byron, and whom I 
consequently esteem better poets. They are the best who 
raise you highest." 

This was irritating to Huntley, whose admiration of his 
favourite writer approached idolatry. He defended him with 
warmth, quoting passage after passage from Childe Harold, 
and exclaiming, *' You cannot deny the splendour of that 
thought" — ** you will acknowledge the beauty of this," while 
Mr. Russell, whose opinion of their moral, or rathei*, immoral 
tendency, somewhat obscured his perception of their beauty, 
remained obstinately fixed in his original way of thinking. 
The discussion was dropped, but they were not quite so wdl 
pleased with each other as before ; Huntley silently accusing 
Mr. Russell of illiberality, and Mr. Russell thinking Hunt- 
ley's opinions too free. 

Mr. Russell had not been often at the White Cottage lately. 
One morning, soon after Matthew's quitting Summerfield, he 
called, and found Hannah sitting to Huntley for her picture, 
Mrs. Wellford reading Mr. Good's daily paper, and Rosina 
copying one of-Flaxman's illustrations of the Greek drama- 
tists, which had been lent her by Mrs. Shivers. Mr. Russell 
admired the accuracy of her drawing, and began to speak of 
the fable which it illustrated, and of the absurdities of the 
heathen mythology. 

" Absurd as it was," observed Huntley, " we artists may be 
thankfiil to it for the finest sculptures in the world." 

" And can you really be thankful that myriads of human 
beings should wallow for ages in the grossest idolatry, mere- 
ly because the sculptor hence had fanciful subjects offered to 
his chisel?" 

" Of course I spoke only in jest. Though Apollo and 
Venus had never been, the genius of Phidias would not have 
slept. No — of all absurdities it appears to me the greatest^ 
that man should worship the work of his own hands." 

** Idolatry," said Mr. Russell, ." is as natural to barbarous, 
as infidelity is to half-civilized minds. A vivid ill-regulated 
imagination leads to one, and a cold sluggish imagination to 
the other. The man whose feelings and fancy are equally 
inert, sees God nowhere : the man whose lively mind is un- 
controlled by knowledge and reason, sees every where, not 
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one, but mdny gods. He is brought into close contact with 
the mighty works of creation, and is unable to fathom their 
laws. To him, the sun, because beyond his control, appears^, 
uncontrolled ; the seasons, returning regularly, seem to do so 
of their own accord. And what he admires or fears, he 
worships : thus arise a host of imaginary deities, — * Moloch, 
horrid king, besmeared with blood,' — * Astarte, queen of 
heaven, with crescent horns.' Did it ever occur to you, Mr. 
Huntley, as an argument against the authenticity oi Ossian, 
that there is no mention of idolatrous worship in his poems? 
His gloomy chiefs erect no altars, pour no libations." 

" It is enough for me," said Huntley, laughing, . ** that a 
regular epic in six books, should have been translated from 
manuscripts which are nowhere to be seen, and that his 
Celtic damsels are ladies of the utmost delicacy and refine- 
ment, white-handed and white-footed, in spite of exposure to 
the sun and air, with no more debasing employments than 
playing on the harp and braiding their golden hair." 

" And why should not they play on the harp, and braid 
their hair ?" said Rosina, who loved Ossian, not wisely but 
too well. 

" K I might differ from a lady, I should say that the wives 
of Fingal and Ossian were more likely to have occupied 
themselves in sewing together their garments of skin, and 
dressing the game which their husbands brought from the 
hills." 

"Ah, Mr. Huntley! and ha^ you no admiration of 
CathuUin, mourning that he is unworthy to. bear the shield 
of his fathers, or Gaul, or Fillan of the dark brown hair? 
And what do you say, Mr. Russell, to the address to the 
sun?" 

" An imitation, gross, palpable, of the scriptural passage 
which describes him, coming from his chamber as a bride- 
groom, and rejoicing as a mighty man to run a race." 

" Oh ! very, very different, Mr. Russell ! Think of the 
old, blind, melancholy man, regretful of the past, and hope- 
less of the future ; unable to behold the sun that warms his 
chilly limbs, and sorrowfully saying * thou, perhaps, art like 
me, for a season, thy years will liave an end : thou shalt sleep 
in the clouds, careless of the voice of the morning.* Oh, Mr. 
RuBsell ! Mr. Huntley ! is there no poetry in this ?" 

Their looks told her that there wqp. 

" Yes," said Mr. Russell, " whether the merit lies with you 
Bosioa, or Macpberson, or Ossian, the picture is striking. 
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Wheu we think of an old man thus bereft of his most pgrecious 
Acuities, and his dearest kindred, nothing left to enjoy on 
earth, and no hope bejond the grave, — ^we are almost reaay to 
"exclaim with Lord Bacon, *I would rather believe the iTirildest 
fables of Mohammedanism, Hindooism, or the Talmud, than 
be an atheist/ " 

" I cannot go quite so far with you as that," said Huntley. 
** The atheist is mistaken and unhappy, but there is something 
childish, degrading:, in superstition. 

"We are usually more indulgent, Huntley, to the vices 
of the day than to those which have gone out of fashion." 

" The vice of the day?" saidKosina, looking rather alarm- 
ed, " do you think atheism is common now ?" 

" An atheist, Rosina, is one .who does not believe in the 
existence of a God. Now, the seeds of truth .are so deeply 
planted in our hearts, and a certain degree of religious know* 
ledge is so common to all, that I believe there are very few 
who would seriously, calmly, and decidedly avow themselves 
atheists; but when does infidelity take firmest root %^1 should 
say, when the mass of population is congregated in large ci- 
ties, when factitious wants to an endless extent are created, 
j^nd much time employed in satisfying those wants ; when all 
make pretensions to freedom from prejudice, and all are acute- 
ly sensible of ridicule ; when each pretends to a knowledge 
of manArtn^, but examines his own conscience' little, and the 
works of nature less. Am I right, do you think ? Then, 
the selfishness engendere^by dwelling in a large community 
where it is impossible to sympathize with all, and each must 
look to his own interest, — and the suspicious temper created 
by frequently detecting imposition, — above all, the constant 
whirl of busmess and amusement, particularly indisposes the 
mind to feel any interest in religion. Again the dread of 
singularity makes many pious persons try to appear like those 
around them, carefully avoid speaking on serious subjects, 
and effect to be as much engrossed by the pla3rthing of the 
minute as their neighbours, when they have scarcely risen 
from their knees. These grow lukewarm in faith, while 
others, gathering strength from their weakness, openly make 
a jest of all that is sacred. I^us as cities multiply and lux- 
ury increases, infidelity increases too." 

"Very true," said Huntley, throwing aside his palette, 
" hut now come and tell me; what you think of my morning's 
work. How do you like my fair Moabitess ?" 

" Extremely ; there is a moral beauty aboRt her h^i wlkkh 
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does credit both to your hand and the mind which directed it. 
But, Huntley, do you usually paint at the rate you have done 
the last two montns?" 

"Why?" 

" Because, if you do, you must be a very exorbitant fellow 
in your demands, to make your profession pay tolerably.'' 

Huntley laughed. " I certainly have taken this picture 
very leisurely. But my time has not been wasted, for I have 
made many sketches which will ber very useful to me 
hereafter. I have painted the head of my landlady too, Mrs. 
Stokes, in burnt umber, by candle-light, and I have an unfin- 
ished study of Miss Rosina, which some of these days I 
mean shall rival Sir Joshua Reynolds." 

" I am rather affronted by tne consideration that as you 
have taken the likenesses of almost every one in the neigh- 
bourhood, you have never once offered to paint me." 

" I will sketch you out instanter, if you like. But I fear 
we shall never agree about your attitude and costume. You 
would dislike a fancy character ; now I scorn the idea of 
mere portrait painting, and cannot consent to paint any thing 
that is not either picturesque or historical." 

" Is there not something graceful in the folds of a surplice ?" 
said Mrs. Wellford.* 

" Or is a plain suit of black so very hard to paint ?" sug- 
gested Hannah. 

'• It will never do, ladies. No, no, if Mr. Russell will be 
a pope or a monk, or even a begging friar, we will soon 
strike a bargain. But if he refuses to be un-Protestanted evea 
on canvass, I will have nothing more to say to him. A cowl, 
or a mitre, or he loses his head !" 

" Who is that coming in ?" said Mrs. Wellford, looking up, 
as something very gay passed the window and momentarily 
darkened the room. 

•* Miss Holland, I should guess, from the impression of the 
foot," said Huntley, glancing out at the moist gravel; ''Ex 
pede HerculetnV 

Mr. Russell smiled. " Hush," said Rosina, " it is Mrs. 
Green way." 

Mrs. Greenway entered. She had never possessed great 
beauty, but what little she had, had been very well preserved^, 
so that no one would have guessed her to have been conside- 
rably Mrs. Wellford's senior. She had not much to say for 
herself^ although fond of talking, but she had a very good 
memory for the sayings of others ; so that, wUh her pleasant 



smile and quiet voice, if she happened to have be^ lately in 
^e compaay of a clever person, she could be very affrceable. 
The only complaint that could be made was, that as her mind 
was retentive rather than discriminating^ she remembered as 
much of Miss Holland's opinion on the comparative merits of 
LevantineM and GroS'de$'Indetf as of Mr. Good's notions of 
the Catholic question. 

One of the first inquiries made of Mrs. Greenway was a 
laughing question, whether she brought any news of Matthew. 
It was odd enough, that the first 'intelligence received of him 
after his arrival m town came through the Miss Greenways. 
He had taken charge of a parcel for them which he delivered 
in person at the house of their uncle, a physician of tolerable 
repute, under whose bands the youngest Miss Greenway was 
at present placed for the benefit of her health. Matthew slily 
thought an introduction to Dr. Greenway might be no bad 
thing for him, and conducted himself so well as to secure a 
dinner invitation. The Miss Greenways wrote to tell their 
mother that their uncle thought Mr. Wellford a proimsing 
young man, and Matthew's first letter was in praise of the 
nospitalities of Bloomsbury Square; that Bloomsbury, the 
gentility of which he had been so heretical as to call in ques- 
tion. 

'* No, he hasn't been at my brother's lately," said Mrs. 
Greenway. *' Oh, indeed, you have no right to complain of 
him if he writes to you once a week. My girls only write 
twice, and you know women are always better correspondents 
than men.'' 

" But, Mrs. Greenway, he finds time to write to Sam Good 
oftener than to us. Now is that not abominable 1 Sam Good 
is always finding opportunities to walk over here, and drop 
bints of what Matthew tells him ; just as if we were exclad- 
ed from his confidence ! Is not that too bad ?" 

Mrs. Greenway laughed, looked arch, and said perhaps 
£bun GkK)d might have a better reason for walking over. Ro- 
sina's look of scorn highly amused Mr. Russell. Huntley, 
without pa}nng Mrs. Greenway a higher compliment than a 
few minutes' cessation from his occupation, took up his brush, 
and after absently touching and re-touching the foreground, 
soon resumed his palette in earnest. This attracted the ob- 
aevvation of Mrs. Greenway, who came behind him to won- 
der and admira 

*' That face looks ^ so very natural," said she^ looking at 
Hannah's portrait. ''^ As Mr. Greenway said the other day, 
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you' Y9 snatched a grace beyond the reach of art. I should 
like one of my girls to be able to paint in oils, amazingly; but 
unluckily, Anna has no notion of drawing, and Elua does 
not dar^ to touch a pencil, now her uncle has sentenced her 
to a reclining board. Dr. Greenway is a sad enemy to stu- 
dy and accomplishments ! * Young girls,' he says, * do too 
much now-a-days — they are expected to be proficients in eve- 
ry thing ; and for all that, I don't find that they make better 
wives and mistresses of families than they did fifty years ago, 
when a woman was thought to be well brought up who could 
read her Bible and make a pudding." 

Mr. Russell and Mr. Huntley instantly stood up in defence 
of female cultivation. Mrs. Greenway bstened to them with 
perfect complacence, and then replied, 

" Oh, I agree with you entirely. I am quite of my hus- 
band's opinion — certam things are done in the world, and 
certain things must be done in the world, or else people are 
singular. It won't do to say every boy need not learn Latin. 
— Every boy must, because every boy does, and it is the same 
with girls and their drawing and music. Nothing but poor 
Eliza's health should have made us give up her drawing, in 
spite of what Lady- Worral has always said about our throw- 
ing away so much money on our girls' education. It was 
but the other day she attacked Mr. Greenway and me about 
it. * Fiddle-sticks' -ends 1' said she ; ' what haye^choolnuuters* 
daughtera, who have no pupils to teach, — what have schools 
masters^ daughters, I say, to do with learning the harp and 

?iano V Ha, ha, ha 1 There's Mrs. Field, again, of Field 
loose ] she's one of the anti-educationists, but for a difierent 
reason. It is not waste of money she regrets, you know, but 
waste of time. * I'd have all music-books, drawing-books, and 
story books burned in one great heap/ says she, * and even 
then, girls would have temptations enough to neglect their 
religious and moral duties.' Dear me I people have such odd 
ideas and so different, havn't they 1 There's Phoebe Holland 
*-«Ae's not over saving of money or time either, and I've 
heard her say * La ! what do accomplishments signify ? pretty 
women are sure to be admired." 

Mr. Russell and Mrs. Greenway took leave together ; and 
as soon as they had quitted the garden, Rosina began to 
lament that " poor dear Mn. Greenway should be so utterly 
at a loss for an original idea." 

*' Nay, she is as original and much more honest than 
many," said Huntley as he drew on his gloves. '* If every 
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one were to 01011 how many of their clever speeches ivcre 
borrowed from others and how many they had already made 
use of in different companies, our estimate of their origi- 
nality would wofuUy decline. There are as many that lire 
on other people's wit as on other people's fortunes. I have 
even heard a bon-mot unblushingly produced by a thief in 
the presence of the manufacturer. This good lady gives us 
references and authorities — it would be well if a few authors 
I wot of would do the same." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



DISSATISFACTION. 

" Abused mortals ! did you know 

Where joy, heart's-ease, and comforls ffrow, 

You'd scorn proud towers, 

And seek them in these bowers, 
Where winds sometimes perhaps our woods may shake, 
Bat blustering care can never tempest make, 

Nor murmurs e'er come nigh us, 

Save of fountains that glide by us.'* 

These old lines of Sir Henry Wotton did Huntley repeat 
to himself one aflernoon as he sauntered towards the seat 
near the church-yard, and he had soon an opportunity of 
quoting them to Mr. Russell, who was occupying the afore- 
said bench, taking what Huntley surmised to be a siesta. 
On hearing footsteps, however, ne opened his eyes, not at 
all with the bewildered, dazzled look of a man who has been 
caught napping, and a little book fell from his knee which 
he picked up and put in his pocket. 

" You seem, like myself, to be enjoying the dolce far 
nienie,^^ said Huntley, sitting down beside him on the bench ; 
and then, without more preface he began to repeat the old 
song of Sir Henry Wotton's, as if it had just come into his 
head. Mr. Russell did not know the lines, and asked whose 
they were, after which a little disquisition ensued on the sha- 
racter of the poet and the merits of his biographer. As Mr. 
Russell bad never seen Isaac Walton's memoir, the subject 
soon fell to the ground ; and Huntley, feeling unusually at a 
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loss for small talk, inquired what book had engaged tlie 
vicar before he had disturbed him. 

^ Don't let me think I interrupt you," said he — ** Oo on 
reading by all means ; read to me, if you will, for t am juat 
in the humour." 

"To fall asleep?" . . 

" Why, that depends upon circumstances. If, indeed, the 
sermon should be uncommonly dull, — (for I take it ibr 
granted you have brought out nothing more enlivening than 
Sherlock or Tillotson,— ") 

" You mistake — ^it is Sherlock's and Tillotson's text-book." 

••The Bible 9" said Huntley, slightly curling his lip. 
" Well, — and that is better than a sermon book, any day ; fall 
of pathos and poetry. The only pity is, that we are made 
to read it before our tastes are formed, which impairs our relish 
for it as we grow older." , 

•• The beauty of its imagery may, by that means, lose the 
force of novelty," said Mr. Russell, ••but when you consider 
how necessary it is that our minds should be imbued, from 
the very first, with sacred truths which in after life we may 
want opportunity or inclination to acquire in an equal degree, 
you will agree with me that this greatly counterbalances the 
advantage of reading the Bible for the first time at a later 
period of life. In&ed, so much are we the creatures of 
nabit, that religious tastes, if not formed in childhood, sel- 
,dom attain their full growth." 

•* Perhaps that is the reason why I am not so serious aM 
some people," observed Huntley carelessly, •• for my mother, 
who is one of your very good- people, was prevented by ill 
health, from educating me during my childhood, and I was 
brought up in a house where devotion was by no means d Uf 
mode. Yet I appreciate and cherish it in a way of my own« 
too. On a sunset evening or a starry night, in the depths of 
a forest or on the shores of the sea, 

' Un non so che di flfbile e 8oave ' 

has made me confess the nothingness of man and the gran- 
deur of his Maker." 
*• That may be. poetical, but is it religious ?" 
" Your interrogative is a polite way of hinting that it ia 
not" said Huntley, laughing. ** I have not forgotten that I 
am sitting neirt to an Artium Magister. Surely you ara 
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liberal enough to grant that the Almighty may best be uror- 
shipped through his works ?" 

" Through l^s works — I believe I understand you. No, 
I am not so liberal, as you terra it. That is good, but there 
is something better. He may best be worshipped by obe- 
dience to his laws. I maintain that no poetical feeling-, can 
compensate for the absence of self-subjection." 

" You maintain !" repeated Huntley, rather sarcastically, 
as if imagining a reproof to be implied. 

" Nay, here is my authority," said Mr. Russell, looking 
down on his Bible. 

" Oh, spare me chapter and verse. The obedience you 
talk of is impossible, — ^because — " 

" Why ?" 

*' Nay, you shall not provoke me to argue predestination 
and free-will with^you. — You are armed at all points. But 
entire obedience is impossible ; first, because there are a 
thousand different opinions on the meaning of the laws 
themselves, and secondly, because there is a warring spirit 
within us, which leads us to disobey them." 

" All the divine precepts are contained in a very small por- 
tion of the little volume which I grasp in my hand : the 
laws of our country, Mr. Huntley, fill some hundreds of vo- 
lumes, and employ some thousands of brains in comprehend, 
ing them. Yet are good * citizens nowhere found? — and 
does the warring spirit of hunger which makes a man steal 
a leg of mutton excuse him in the eyes of his countrymen ? 
What becomes of your argument ?" 

It was impossible to chain Huntley down to any thing 
like a serious discussion. The easy brilliant way in which 
he handled amusing trifles made many give him credit for 
depth of mind ; but as soon as any thing unconnected with 
pleasure or interest required serious thought, he flew ofl* 
from the point. 

Taking the Bible from ^Mr. Russell and turning over its 
leaves, something caught his eye which he read with great 
interest ; and while the vicar was expecting some specious 
difliculty to be started, " What poem, ancient or modern, can 
surpass the hook of Ruth?" exclaimed he. ''I am glad 
the idea struck me of illustrating it ! How exquisite is the 
feminine devotedness of this speech ! — * Entreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from following after thee, for whither 
thou goest, I will go; where thou diest, I will die, and J 
(here will I be buried.' Exquisite Ruth !— If my Ruth, nowr, 
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"^^ould say as much to me ! — I have a great mind« Russell/' 
»aid he, laughing, *' to make you my confidant." 

'* Stop !" cried Mr. Russell with a sudden emphasis which 
made Huntley start, ** I wish for no confidence. My suspi- 
cions are my own ; they may be founded or unfounded ; but 
you must act for yourself" 

** Certainly I had no idea of offending you by the ofier of 
my confidence," said Huntley, looking surprised and hurt. 

'* You have not offended me ; but confidence implies cer- 
tain duties on the part of the confidant, which I am not alto- 
gether inclined to fulfil." 

" What duties ?" 

" Secrecy, — sympathy, — assistance.'' 

** Assistance I do not want," said Huntley proudly ; ** se- 
crecy is not altogether indispensable, nor very hard to nfeiin- 
tain if it were; and sympathy, Mr. Russell, though our 
acquaintance cannot boast very ancient date, I own I did not 
expect you to refuse. Well — I am sorry for this ; it seemed 
to me that we understood each other, what, am I to think, 
then ? That we are rivals ?" 

Mr. Russel was silent. 

" Enemies, perhaps ?" 

*' No, Huntley, far, far from it. I have derived much more 
pleasure firom your society than mine could possibly bestow 
m return. Why should we say any more on the subject ? 
Let us each be satisfied to pursue our own paths, and con- 
tinue to enjoy friendly companionship, without bestowing or 
seeking confidences which might probably lead to disappror 
bation and disappointment." 

" As you will," said Huntley, looking proudly resigned ; 
and, afler a short pause, "Six o'clock!" exclaimed he as the 
church clock struck, " I must not loiter here any longer. Mrs, 
Wellford made me promise to drink tea with her. A plea- 
sant evening to you." And humming an opera song, he 
walked down the hill. 

Mr. Russell remained on the seat under the lime tree, 
watching the young painter till he vaulted over a stile and 
disappeared behind a hedge. Then he gave a deep sigh. 
" How many attaching qualities does that young man possess 1" 
said he mentally ; " and yet how little steadiness and religious 
principle form the basis of his character ! He is governed 
solely by feeling, and as long as that is good, so long and no 
k)nger his virtue exists. And shall such a character rule the 
destiny of Hannah ? Will she, temperate and right-judging 
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as she is, be dazzled by the shmiDg qualities of one with prin' 
ciples 80 tottering ? Or rather, can Huntley &il of success 
with any woman capable of feeling the omnipotence of geaius? 
And / never foresaw the danger ! And I might have pre- 
vented it l" 

With a second sigh, deeper and more impatient than the 
first, Mr. Russell started up and returned to the vicarage. 



CHAPTER XXVri. 
A bachelor's reveries. 

•* Have you been sketching, this afternoon?" inquired Rosina 
of Huntley, as he joined them at the tea table. 

** No " said he with a smile, " I have been better emplojred." 

'* Indeed I how so?" 

** What do you think of my sitting under an old tree, read- 
ing the Bible with Mr. Russell ?" 

" Are you in earnest ?" 

" Gtuite so, I assure you. Now do not laugh at me !" 

" Laugh !" repeated Hannah with unusual energy. 

"No, I need fear no ridicule here, I am well assured; 
though among certain town acquaintance, I should have not 
escaped so easily." 

** What a cowardly weapon satire is I" exclaimed Hannah. 

" Yes : the old laws' of chivalry forbad a warrior to strike 
at the arms or legs of his opponent : it would be as well if 
there was some moral rule answering to this in the code of 
the satirist, permitting him to lash crimes and follies unspa- 
ringly, but forcing him to respect what is good and usefbl." 

Hannab looked pleased, and this short dialogue did more 
for Huntley than many of his most brilliant flashes of wit. 
From this time, Mr. Russell often met the lovers, as they must 
now be called, strolling through the pleasant lanes ana mea> 
dows of Sammerfield ; and the smiling happiness of Hannah's 
downcast look, made his heart ache more than the triumphant 
glance <rf Huntley's black eyes. • These were now the only 
occasiona on which they met j for Mr. Russell was no longer 
a firequent visitor at the White Cottage ; and it was remarked 
that ne seemed grave and unhappy. Mrs. W^lford mar« 
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^Veiled what had estranged him from her family; and Rosina, 
noTV left pretty much to herself, became rather impatient at the 
absence of the only person who had lately seemed to think her 
worth particular attention. If, however, Mr. Russell vexed 
the mother and daughter by his unsociability, he punished 
himself much more. Attached to intelligent female society, 
and disposed to look to women for sympathy and amusement, 
yet unblessed by the companionship of wife, mother, or sister, 
it was in vain that this obstinate man sought for counterba- 
lancing interest and employment among his books. If a clever 
remark occurred to him, he had no one who could benefit by 
it, and admire his ingenuity at the same time ; nay, the pen 
oflen fell from his hand while his wandering thoughts pur- 
sued a channel as ill-adapted as could well be imagined, to 
edify the parishioners for whom he was inditing a sermon. 
Molly White remarked that " master had never been so hard 
to please, or she might say, so impossible to please at all ; for 
if she sent up his veal cutlet ever so nice, he did not say it was 
well dressed, nor even seem to relish it." One day, after 
reading a passage of Hartley six times without understanding 
it, he threw the book aside and sallied forth with the air of a 
man who had formed a courageous resolution, muttering to 
himself, *• I am weak as well as wrong in remaining passive ; 
both duty and inclination call on me. to speak." Acting on 
this conviction, Mr. Russell walked down the lane till he came 
within sight of Mrs. Wellford's gate, when his ardour began 
to cool, aivi he asked himself, " What are the motives at this 
moment influencing me ? Am I not practising self-deception, 
and choosing to believe that I am undertaking a netessary 
duty, when in fact my interference is owing to jealousy and 
selfishness?" Alas! Mr. Russell could not answer the ques- 
tion to his mind; and seeing no inviting faces at the windows, 
he passed the gate with a sigh, and pursued the windings 
of the lane. On reaching the foot of the chalk hills, his bitter 
meditations on the past and the future were given up for 
thoughts of the present, when he saw Hannah and Huntley 
coming down a steep and narrow path ; he standing a little 
below her, and holding her hand to enable to enable her to 
make use of the precarious footing with safety, while she, with 
cheeks glowing with timidity, health, and exercise, was smil- 
ing assent to something he was saying. Before them in 
chase of a little dog, ran Rosina, fearless of danger, her straw 
bonnet blown back, and her brown ringlets scattered over her 
ftee and throat 

VOL. L- 
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" What a coward you are, Hannah 1" exclaimed she, Ipok- 
ing back and laughing ; and at the same moment, her foot 
slipped on the wet chalk, and Mr. Russell was just in time to 
save her from a sprained ancle. " Thank you," said' she, 
recovering herself with celerity. " It was lucky for me, Mr. 
Russell, tbat you were at hand 1 Come here, Daish t I>o look 
at my little dog — ^this is a new acquisition bf mine ; Phoebe 
Holland gave him to me. Did you ever see such a "curly lit- 
tle thing in your life ? I love him beyond any thing, but he 
has a terrible trick of running away." 

" He won*t do that I dare say, Rosina, when ha.knows you 
as well as I do," said Mr. Russell, trying to smile, as they 
were joined by Hannah and Huntley. 

'* Thank you for the compliment, Mr. Russell, I don't re- 
collect your ever paying me so fine a one before ; but you re- 
ally cannot think what a troublesome little animal this is. 
Now I will just give you a specimen of the way in which he 
has worried me already. On Monday, — ^no, on Tuesday, — 
we took him out with us, and he ran away from us just by 
Mrs. Stokes's cottage. Well, all Mr. Huntley's whistling 
would not bring him back, and I was determined not to lose 
him. 1 ran after him, all across Mr. Holland's fields, till he 
actually took refuge in the stable ! The very same afternoon, 
we were oiit again, and all at once Mr. Huntley missed him 
without our having any idea where he could b«L I had not 
the smallest notion which way to turn, so Mr. Huntley pro- 
posed that he should go one way and I the other^ which we 
accordingly did ; and afler half an hour's useless hunting, 
tired enough I was when I reached the place we had settled 
on for a rendezvous ! Mr. Huntley had been much ferther 
than I had, but he had got back soonest, and was resting him- 
self quite exhausted on the seat where Hannah had been wait- 
ing for. us ; and all this was for nothing, for where do you 
think Dash was, after all ? — Safe at home in the parlour ! 
and I can't think who had shut him up, fot mamma was at 
Mrs. Grreenway's and Betty declared pobody had becD in the 
house since we had left it. And yet Mr. Huntley is as fond 
of this tiresome little pet as I am, and will not come out with- 
out him on any account." 

Rosina's stories of her dog lasted till they reached a small 
cottage, where Mr. Russell wished his companions good 
morning. " How excessively grave and austere Mr. Russell 
has become, lately 1" exclaimed Rosina as soon as he had en- 
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tered the cottage ; " he quite puts one in mind of melancholy 
Jaques I I cannot think what is the matter with him." 

•• Nor I," said Huntley. ** My opinion of him has changed. 
I still believe him sensible and well-principled, but I no lon- 
ger think him good-humoured" 

Hannah gently defended Mr. Russell from the charge of 
ill-humour. Something vexatious might have happened, she 
pleaded, to cloud his spirits, but she had had opportunities for 
many years, of judging of his temper, which had always 
stooa the test It was hard to accuse him of ill-humour be- 
cause he could not appear to relish pleasantry which perhaps 
he might fed to be ul-timed. 

Lady Worral called in the course of the afternoon. Afler 
inquiring whether Matthew and " her boy,", as she always 
called Harry, had lately been heard of, she put poor Hannah 
to the blush, by saying in a significant manner, " Well, Han- 
nah, when is it to be ?" 

And when Hannah, in a voice that seemed to dread an an- 
swer, &ultered, " What does your ladyship mean 1" she repli- 
ed with a noisy laugh, ** Why, your wedding to be sure t 
Every body says it is a settled thing." 

** Rosina s colour mounted for her sister, and Hannah look- 
ed to her mother for assistance. 

'* Every body seems much better informed on the subject 
than we are," said Mrs. Wellford calmly, " but pray who 
does * every bod/ in the present case happen to be ?" 

*' Oh, I can ^ive you my authorities 1 Mrs. Good, and Mrs. 
Greenwav." 

** And will your ladyship be kind enough to tell us what 
day they have fixed on for Hannah's wedding ?" 

" That's the very question Mrs. Good asked me this m6rn- 

** Oh ! then it appears that * every body does not satf it is 
a settled thing, but 'wishes to know when it it will be a settled 
thing ( You need not make yourself uneasy, Hannah. Per- 
haps, when Harry comes from school, we may hear as inge- 
nious reports set afloat concerning him and Fanny Grood." 

Lady Worral laughed, and asked them to drink tea with 
her. Mrs. Wellford accepted the invitation, and her ladyship 
terminated the visit, saying she should expect to see Mr. 
Huntley with them. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



PDRSE NETTINO. 

Mr. Russell and ihe Goods helped to form ihe nsual 
at Lady Worral's. The ahorieiiing evenings now pr< 
thosf who were not fond of cards from having recoui 
ramble in tije park ; and as soon as the whist lab 
opened, Mr. Russell aslted Huntley if he played chesi 

"Yes," said he. " Miss Wellford has just asked i 
same question, and I have challenged her to a game."' 

" It seems then," said Mr. Russell to Rosina with 
of resignation, "■thai you and 1 must he contented 1& 
only idle ones of the party." 

" I am not going to be idle, I assure you," replied sh 
I have brought my netting. 

" Have you ? Then I am reduced to seek for enterta 
in the Morning Post. Perhaps you would like b 
'who's in. who's out; who loses and who wins.'" 
drawing one of the candles nearer to him. Mr. Rasa 
out occasional articles of miscellaneous intelligence w 
thought likely to amuse Rosina, till an epistle- signed 
cus caught nia attention, and left his companion ] 
to her own resources. for entertainment. At length, M 
sell laid down the paper, and gave rather a deep sigh. 

" That is a pretty purse you are making, Rosina," 
quickly, as she looked up from her netting, " do you 1 
forme?" 

" No,, indeed 1 do not ! It is bespoken and promises 
dy." 

•' For some more favoured swain than myself, I su 
rejoined he, in a lone so different from gaiety that 
raised her eyes in surprise. He was looking at lh< 
players, but aa there was nothing extraordinary in ll 
gravity which overspread his countenance was unaccot 

"Don't be uneasy," said Eosina, laughing, "the p 
for mamma, and if you are really in want of one, tl 
which I net shall be for you," 

" Thank you. thank you," said he, moving hia chai 
no longer to face Huntley, and stooping to eJiamine R 
netting with an air of interest ; " but surely, this mia 
colours will be loo gay for one of my years and profs 

" What will you hsve, then? Blue, the colour of In 
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'* I pray tfaee, gentle lady, mock me not What can a for- 
lorn fellow like myself have to do with hope?" 

" Weil then, green or yellow ?" 

*• No, no, that would r^ndnd me of the melancholy which 
devoured Viola's poor sister. Besides, those colours sthnd for 
jealousy, do they not? I would not wear the symbols of so 
odious a passion.'' 

" Perhaps black would -suit you?" 

" Nay, I have enough of black already j I need not put 
my purse into mourning." 

** Violet, then ?" 

" Violet, — ^yes, I like that colour, I am fond of violets ; y tt 
violet colour is mourning, too, you know in France,— court 
mourning. What think you of brown ?" 

" Oh, dismal to a degree !" 

" To a degree I That is quite ». young lad3^s expression. 
— Well cannot we find any colour to please both of us ? 
What say you to crimson ?" 

" Yes, crimson will look very well." 

** Then crimson let it be, since I see you are resolved on 
making me very gay." 

** I wish I could," said Rosina with a smile. 

" Hey ? — ^what do you mean ? " 

'* Oh ! — ^nothing," replied she, pursuing her work. 

*' Fie, Rosina, I am sure you are too sensible to talk at 
random." 

" Indeed, Mr. Russell, I meant nothing very deep^ I said 
I wished I could make you gay, because I am fond of gaiety 
myself and like other people to be gay, and you have seemed 
rather the reverse lately — that is all, I assure you." 

" Have you observed it ? " said he in a lower voice. " It 
is true enough, but I did not suppose any one had noticed it — 
you are very quick-sighted." And with a sigh, Mr. Russell 
had agaiii recourse to the Morning Post. ** Ha ! " exclaimed 
he," my cousin Frank has returned from Switzerland ! An 
idle young acquaintance has applied to him for bail. I sup- 
pose I shall hear from him soon." 

" Has Frank returned ? " said Huntley, looking up from 
the chess-board. '* I shall have some curiosity to see his 
port-folio. He sketches beautifully, though he leaves his 
drawings unfinished. Perhaps I may run over to Switzer- 
land next year myself, though Florence and Rome have more 
attractions for me. — Should tfou like to see Switzerland? "- 
laid he in a softer tone, to Hannah. 

8* 
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*' Here's 'a medical gentleman near London destrious of 
receiving an insane inmate to be treated as one of the fkunai' 
]y,' " said Mr* Russell, " A carious taste, he must have, Ro- 
siual * Clotilda, queen of the Franks, a tragedy.' — It is a sin- 
gular fact that women should have changed the religion of 
the greater part of Europe. — This Clotilda introduced Cliris 
tianity into France ; the sister of the emperor Henry the Se- 
cond did the saqie for Hungary, the duchess of Poland for the 
Poles, and queen Olga for the Russians. You may be proud 
of the spiritual achievements of your sex. — Pray, have you 
heard from your friend Marianne Pennington lately 1 " 

" About ten days ago — you know Lewis is gone to Grer- 
many 1 " 

" Yes, he wrote me word of his intentions soon after he re- 
turned to Stoke Barton." 

" Marianne's letter was little more than a lecture on what 
is just now her fiivourite pursuit, — ^natural history." 

" Ah ! she is a pupil of the doctor's. He must be very glad 
to have some one to sympathise with him in his darling study 
Many a time have I seen him, on returning from a walk, un- 
fold his handkerchief, and display a collection of beetles; 
caterpillars, mosses, stones, and hedge-plants, with something 
interesting to tell of each. What I particularly admire is the 
humanity with which he treats his live curiosities. But Ro- 
sina, allow me to hold that skein of silk for you. You are 
entangling it terribly." • 

This was unusual gallantry on the part of Mr. Russell, and 
Rosina found much subject for mirth in the awkward manner 
in which he performed his office. She mischievously attri- 
buted every knot to his faulty manner of holding the silk, 
which he maintained no one could do bettfer ; and the whist 
players looked round to see what occasioned so much laugh- 
ter. Somehow Mr. Russell forgot his melancholy, and was 
remarkably lively and animated all the rest of the evening. 

At eleven o'clock the vicar and the painter escorted Mrs. 
Wellford and her daughters through the Park ; Mrs. Good 
followed, attached to her husband's arm by one hand, while 
the other held her dress cap, nicely pinned up in a handker- 
chief. Mr. Good was always rather sore on the point of Lady 
Worral's no-sunper system; and on entering his own house, 
he ordered up the tray, and helped himself to a biscuit and a 
glass of wine. While thus engaged, he summoned his wife's 
attention to the following warning. 
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'* My dear, you must take care you do not catch the 
influenza that is going about." 

'* Influenza, Mr. Good ?," repeated she. " I did not know 
there was one in Summerfield. Why did not you mention it 
before ? " 

** I did not think, my dear, it would spread in the degree it 
is doing." 

'* I am extremely sorry to hear such a disorder is prevail- 
ing I Why did you not set Lady Worral on her guard ? " 

'' I consider her ladyship rather too old to stand a chance 
of being attacked." 

** I hope the children will not catch it. Do you think I 
had better keep them in the house? " 

*' No— I should rather trust to their youth — when their 
turn comes, neither you nor I shall be able to prevent it." 
" Really you alarm me. Who has it ? " 
" I think Hannah.Wellford is sickening, to a certainty." 
•* Dear, t am very sorry for it ! What symptoms did you 
perceive ? " » 

" Certain symptoms about the eyes. There was Mr. Hunt- 
ley, too — " 
" Indeed ? — I hope we have not caught it, my dear." 
" I hope not. It is sometimes very violent in its attacks, 
though some persons take it vdry quietly, and I think Han- 
nah Wellford will very likely be among the number. I don't 
believe in its ever proving fatal, myself; though much has 
been written to prove the contrary. That nice young man, — 
what was his name ? — ^who was staying at the vicarage — " 
*' Lewis Pennington ? " 

*' Aye, the same — He carried the influenza away with him, 
it is my opinion ; though nothing was more likely to cure him 
than change of — ^air." 

" To be sure, I recollect now that he complained of fever- 
ishness and headache, the last time we saw nim, at Mr. Hol- 
land's, and you know he was obliged to quit the party — Did 
that make you suspect he had the influenza?" 
»* Yes, Mrs. Good, it did. And now, here is Mr. Russell — ^" 
" Upon toy word, Sam, I do not know what to make of you 
'—Mr. Russell was perfectly well this evening." 

" My dear, don't interrupt me. What should you know 
of symptoms? I do not say he is positively attacked by the 
disease at this moment, but I think it is lurkine about him. 
Did not you perceive a kind of languor, lassitude, dejection, 
tnd'nervous twitching-—? *' 
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" Why, now you mention it, I think I did." 

" A kind of neaviness, as if from oppression somewhere 
about the chest, — a wandering of the eye—" 

" Yes,— true.". 

" That was at the beginning of the evening. Afterwards, 
his spirits, without any apparent cause, became feverishly 
hig^h, his cheek flushed, his eye brilliant — " 

" Really, Sam, I wish I knew whether you are laughing 
at me or not ?" 

** Laughing, my dear ! 'Tis no laughing matter to poor 
Mr. Russell, £ assure you! He's a marked man." 

" I wish, Mr. Good, you would tell me in earnest, what are 
the symptoms. Are they inflammatory?" 

" I should rather say — amatory." 

Here Mrs. Good fell into such a fit of laughing that her 
husband began to doubt whether she would ever recover. As 
soon, however, as she succeeded in regaining her composure, 
she said', ** Do you actually mean to say that you think Mr, 
Russell is in love ?" 

** My dear, I cannot pretend to see farther into a mill-stone 
than any one else ; but the simple state of afl!airs in the village 
at present, reminds me of Cruickshank's laughable illustra- 
tion of the Golden Goose, where the man runs after the maid, 
tke parson after the man, the clerk after the parson, and so on 
to the end of the chapter. It seems to me that Pennington is 
in love with Rosina, Rosina with Huntley, Huntley with 
Hannah, and Mr. Russell, "with-r-which of the two sisters I 
am not quite sure." 

' " As if there could be a doubt ! — That is, if he be in love at 
all, which, really, I can hardly imagine." 

" And whjr not ? He is still a young man." 

" His habits seemed so fixed — And what hindered his 
stepping forward before, when he had the field to himself?*' 

" Ah, Fanny, that we must account for on the principle of 
opposition. That we may have, we won't have, and that we 
can't have, we will hava Till Huntley came, Mr. Russell 
thought he might have Hannah any day he chose to ask her, 
and so he never asked her till it was too late." 

" / think he would not be too late now," cried Mrs. Good. 
" I will lay you any wager — " 

" My dear, I never lay wagers." 

i Well !— we shall see." 

"Yes," said Mr. Good, as he deliberately collected the 
fragments of the last biscuit ; "'time will show ! We Ml 
see i — ^we shall see I" 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

NEW LIGHTS. 

* 

Whatever doubt might be felt as to the nature of Mr. Rus- 
selPs interest in Hannah Wellford, the depth of it admitted 
none. He was also very uneasy at having been the cause of 
Huntley's intimacy with the Wellford family, while so little 
was known of his character. Every one seemed to take him 
on trust ; and Mr. Russell was almost provoked with Mrs. 
Wellford for relying with such easiness on his having been 
the introducer, as a gage for Huntley's honour. He had, in- 
deed, early satisfied tome compunctious visitings on this score 
by writing a letter of inquiry to his cousin Frank ; but after 
vainly expecting an answer for several weeks, he learnt that 
Frank had set off some time before on a tour through Swit- 
zerland ere his letter could have reached him; and Huntley's 
increasing intimacy with the Well fords, in the meanwhile, 
had rendered it more difficult and invidious to put them on 
their guard ; while greater opportunities of judging of his 
habits and opinions, made the anxious vicar still more suspi* 
cious that much which was taken for granted, existed only oa 
the surface. These were the doubts and difficulties which 
had lately withheld him from the White Cottage, where he had 
not quite temper enough to behold Huntley &miliarly esta- 
blished. 

On the morning after Lady Worral's tea party, Mr. Rust 
sell was not a little pleased by the receipt of a thick packet 
from his cousm Frank. " All suspicions will at length be 
banished or confirmed," thought he, as he tore off the enve- 
lope. The young artist's letter was as follows : 

" Greek-street, September SSth. 
"DEAR RUSSELL, 

"Only two days returned from a most enchanting 
three months' ramble which has enriched my port-folio with 
sketches innumerable, and my memory with subjects for 
many a dream 

** On luiimier eve by haunted stream." 

** Had you accompanied me, knapsack on shoulder, you 
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would certainly have laughed, when scenes more beaiitiiiil 
than my imagination had ever conceived, made me dance and 
almost shout with ecstasy ; and as I can't bear to be ridiculed 
when the fit is on me, it is lucky that you were not within 
sight and earshot. So here is a letter from you that has been 
lying on my writing table ever since June 12th ! With re- 
gard to this young Huntley you have written to me about, I 
suppose by this time you can say 

. ** He has come, he is gone ; we have met, * 
And may meet, perhaps, never agsiin ; " 

or at any rate you have had abundant time to make out his 
character for yourself, so that any attempt to delineate it noWf 
will be useless, A fascinating young fellow he certainly is, 
as of course you have discovered ; and though rather lax in 
some of his notions, by no means so bad as to run away with 
any of the lambkins of your little flock — provided papa and 
mamma kpep a prudent look-out. In short, the only" 

« September 28tfa. 

" I was interrupted here by a fijend, who carried me off 
to see a capital Guido just imported.' A thousand things have 
oei'.upied me since, and among others, I have called on Mrs. 
Huntley. Perhaps you know Huntley has a mother and 
sister — the latter, a charming creature, fair, gentle, and ele* 
gant. From them, I learnt that Huntley is still at Summer- 
field ; and what keeps him so long in such an obscure place, 
Aey can only guess, as he never favours them with very com- 
municative letters. Emmeline, however, (that is his sister,) 
suspects there is some attachment in the case ; as he has sent 
to her for music, Italian books, and I know not what besides, 
all evidently for female accommodation. She says she hopes 
it may be so, as she thinks Arthur would be a better ana a 
happier man if he were united to a wife whom he thoroughly 
esteemed as well as loved. And as there thus appears some 
probability that he actually does meditate stealing one of your 
lambkins, I may as well tell you all I know of him from first 
to last, of which information you can then make what use 
seemeth good. To tell the truth, I began this sheet intending 
to dismiss the matter in a brace of sentences, and to devote 
the remaining space to a rapturous description of the Yaudois. 
But having broken the chain of my ideas, and beginning to 
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take some interest in the subject in hand, you shall have the 
whole story without further preamble. 

'* Huntley is by birth a gentleman : and his talents as you 
mui^t have discovered, are of the first order. He unites in- 
dustry to genius, and it is therefore probable that he will rise 
to considerable eminence in his profession. His &ther 
married a very beautiful and amiable young woman, whose 
rank in life was not equal to his own ; — the daughter of some 
music- master or tutor, I believe, — I am not sure which. This 
mesalliance offended his family, who would never take the 
smallest notice of him, nor of his widow and children after 
his death. Will you believe it ? Huntley is very sore on 
this point, and cannot forgive his mother for beijig, as he con- 
siders her, the cause of his being confined to a rank beneath 
that in which he is entitled to shine ! Captain Huntley left 
his widow two or three hundred a year, on which she managed 
to live respectably in a cheap part of the country. Unluckily 
she had, previous to this time, and in the Kope of conciliating 
her husband's relations, given up the charge of her son to an 
old aunt of Captain Huntley's, the only member of the&mily 
who had not utterly cast him off; ana thus, the opportunity 
was lost of ri vetting the boy's affections on his mother and 
attaching him to home. The old lady brought him up very 
injudiciously, spoilt him by indulgence, exerted no control 
over his temper,- and taught him to hate and despise his 
mother's femily. The worst of it was that being literally 
one of the children of this world, i^e endowed him with no 
religious principle. Luckily for Huntley, this old beldame 
died when he was about twelve years old; but she did all the 
harm she could by leaving what little property she had, to be- 
come his on attaining majority, while the kiterest meantime 
was to defray the expenses of his education and supply him 
with pocket money. Huntley was now sent to school for a 
few years, and his holydays instead of being spent at a luxuri- 
ous home, were passed beneath the humble roof of his mother. 
His predilection for painting had early shewn itself, and as 
no one united the wish with the power to alter his determina- 
tion in*the choice of a profession, he became a pupil of one of 
our best artists. As he boarded with his teacher, Mrs. Huntley 
had little opportunity of watching the bent of his mind, or endea« 
vouring to control it ;, but at &e expiration of his studies, 
she quitted her Welsh cottage for the purpose of keeping 
house for him in towrL It soon became evident how ill they 
would agree together. Mrs. Huntley blamed her son for th» 
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expensive elegancies with which she found him surrounded, 
ana wMch, though by no means out of the way to Il«oiidon 
eyes, ikre quite the reverse to one who had long been con- 
fined within a narrow income ; but as Huntley had just at- 
tained possession of his legacy, he laughed at her remon- 
strances. Moreover, Mrs. Huntley, who mav be rather orer- 
strict in her religious notions, was shocked at the laxity of 
her son's principles and practice. Much reproof on her part 
and ridicide on his, was the consequence; and he soug-ht re- 
fuge from her attempts at his conversion, in gayer society. 
So attractive are Huntley's manners that he was welcomed and 
sought out, not only by brother artists of similar tastes and 
habits, but by many men of superior rank, at whose convi- 
vial meetings he was a favoured guest. Thus courted and 
flattered, no wonder that he learnt to believe it was at home 
alone he was undervalued. Female smiles also had some 
influence over him ; aristocratic beauty, if studio gossip 
speaks true, bewildered his heart as well as his eyes, and 
there is some story of a painter's beautiful daughter having 
died of disappointment, because the person to whom she 
was engaged, — changed his mind ! As this has not come 
to my own knowledge, however, I pass it over. But certain 
it is, tljat to keep pace with his gay friends, Huntley plunged 
into every kind of dissipation, and that his aflairs became 
much involved. His mother assisted him with her slender 
purse ; but this generosity, though it touched him with mo- 
mentary gratitude, could not enhance his relish for the at- 
mosphere of home. He never could help feeling or fimcy- 
ing tliat there was a taint of vulgarity about his mother, and 
was repelled by what he termed inelegance and gaucherie in 
his sister, though the faults of both existed only in his fasti- 
dious imagination, knd Miss Huntley, especially, is one of 
the most naturally graceful and elegant creatures that ever 
breathed. The moment the brush was laid down, he sought 
for stimulus abroad, among his friends, at the opera, or the 
theatre. Thus aflairs went on till some misunderstanding 
more serious than usual, .occasioned a total rupture between 
the mother and son, and it was mutually determined that 
they should part. Mrs. Huntley took a small house near 
Dulwich, and her son engaged lodgings in a fashionable I 
street where he has remained ever since. A reconciliation I 
was with infinite difiiculty, patched up by Emmeline, but no 
peifte between such opposite characters can be entire or last- 
mg. Such is the history of my gay and gifted friend, who. 
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it seems, Is making such havoc among you atSum||erfieId. 
Upon my honoar, he must be deeply enamoured^k have 
lowered his crest to a level with the best of yoo^nllage 
maidens ; he, who swooped at the highest game I If you 
had any sisters of your own, I should venture a word or 
two of caution ; but as that is not the case, why should I 
puzzle or concern myself for some one who may after all 
only turn eut to be a lady of the mist, a beauteous exhala- 
tion of a whimsical fimcy? or why should I pursue the in- 
vidious task of cMating on the errors of a young man in 
whose company I have passed many gay, if not many wise 
hour^? I cavrt think what ails my spirits to-day. This 
vilhuiious thick London air ! who can breathe in it, after 
knowing what it is to respire a mountain breeze? Art 
seems stagnant-^half the academicians are foraging for new 
subjects, in and out of the country, and the rest are dozing 
while the oil dries on their palettes. No parliament sitting 
for the good of the nation, nor beauties for the good of our 
purses — no new books, no new faces, no new conspiracies or 
murders. The newspaper-mongers must be living on the 
gain of a dead loss 1 — After all, Huntley has discovered a 
secret worth knowing to epicures of excitement ; the best 
amusement in such times as these is falling in love! Vive 
r amour, h champagne, et la beaute! 

" Thy loving kinsman, 

"Frank Russell." 

Mr. Russell's first thought on finishing this letter, was 
to shew it to Mrs. Wellford. He would then disencum- 
ber his conscience of a heavy weight; she would be the 
responsible agent ; and if she* chose to persist in encouraging 
Huntley as the suitor of her daughter, it would be with open 
eyes. 

Accordingly, at about the time when be thought Mrs. 
Wellford most likely to be at leisure, he left his house ; and 
close to the church-yard gate fell in with Hannah and Rosi- 
na. The unexpected sight of the person he was thinking of 
and the certainty that he should find Mrs. Wellford at home 
without chance of interruption, made him speak to the girls 
with a degree of hurry which much amused Rosina, who 
pondered for ten minutes on the cause of Mr. Russell's per- 
turbation. On their return, she was surprised to see ner 
mother with red eyes. 

Mrs. Wellford nad had a discussion and almost a dispute 
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with Mi^Russell. On his proceeding, after certain circuni' 
locutor^Brefaces, to tell her in plain English, that soon after 
his heclRing acquainted with Mr. Huntley, he had written 
to his cousin Frank to inquire into the respectability of the 
young man, and that he had brought her the tardy red^jap 
case she felt any curiosity as to its contents, Mrs. We]|B9 
thanked him very heartily for the offer, adding some^Rig 
which she left unfinished as she hastily opened file proffer- 
ed letter, about its becoming now important to i^|;n as 
much of Mr. Huntley'^ habits and comhfjpiQiis as 
Mr. Russell watched her countenance, and saw it clot 
deeply as she read the second and third pa^es of Frarits 
foolscap sheet ; and when she had*, finished it, she Wnt 
her head upon her hand, and the tears trickled through lier 
fingers. But, wiping these hastily away, she took up the 
letter again, observing to Mr. Russell that she was vexing 
herself very foolishly, for that on consideration, the greater 
part of what Mr. Frank Russell had stated amounted to 
little. And then, going over it from the beginning, she 
made her own remarks as she went along; observing in 
the first place, that Mr. Huntley's education having been 
committed to a very injudicious preceptress was his misfor* 
tune rather than his fault, and that if, in after life, he had 
done as much as possible to rectify his youthful errors, it 
was as much as could be expected, and more than many 
young men would effect. Secondly, that his choice of a 
profession, which was so much less likely to attract ambition 
and vanity than the army or the law, and his industrious 

fmrsuit of it, spoke much in his favour. Thirdly, that the 
uxuries of which Mrs. Huntley complained, were such as, 
the writer acknowledged, were common to London eyes. 
Fourthly, that ill-judged attempts at conversion, and trite 
moralizmg, were likely enough to disgust a young man with 
his home, which it should have been his mother's business 
to make pleasant to him. Fifthly, that it was probable that 
Mrs. and Miss Huntley's manners were vulgar, and their 
minds narrow and common-place, notwithstanding Mr. Frank 
Russell's opinion to the contrary. And sixthly — now, Mrs. 
Wellford owned^ they were coming to the real difficulties of 
the case, — it was natural that a young man of genius just 
one and twenty, should be rathes thoughtless in his use of a 
legacy. It appeared that his mother had paid his debts, 
which could not have been very great, since her own in- 
come was only two hundred pounds. 
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Mr. Russell corrected her — ^three hundred. ^ 

Well, three hundred. " Two or three hundre^fc year." 
However, Mr. Huntley's embarrassments must b^Biquired 
into, as well as this story of the painter's daughter, whenever! 
he should propose /or Hannah. As he had not yet done 
this, "to the best of Mrs. Wellford's belief, as Hannah was 
not ^ girl to give away her affections unasked, any such in- 
quiry at j^esent would be rather premature, thougn she was 
much obUged to Mr. Russell for the interest he seemed to 
take in her daughter's welfara As to the story of the pain- 
ter's daughter, she owned she should hke to have that clear- 
ed up at once, for the gratification of her own curiosity, and 
it would most likely turn out to be an error. Mr. Russell 
might take notice, his cousin did not vouch for it. Perhaps 
Mr. Russell would have the kindness to write once more to 
his cousin on the subject, and to ask him to sifl it to the bot- 
tom, without leikding him to infer that any one but himself 
was interested in the inquiry. Ten to one, it would prove 
an ill-natured story. It was not unlikely that Mr. Frank 
Russell saw far less into Mr. Huntley's real character than 
she did. Idle chit-chat in studios, auction-rooms, theatres, and 
and dinner, parties, just at the time when men were busy or 
seeking relief from business, could afford much less opportu- 
nity of judging of the mind and heart than the daily routine 
of quiet country life, where there was no excitement, no 
false glare, no temptation to be striving to appear more 
worldly than in reality. 

Mr. Russell was quite taken by surprise by the flow of Mrs. 
Wellford's eloquence. He had had no idea of finding her 
heart so completely in Huntley's cause. That she should 
weigh every thing well before admitting its truth and impor- 
tance was perfectly natural, but there was an accent of dis- 
pleasure at his interference, a tone of coolness fdr which he 
had been wholly unprepared. That " thanking him for the 
interest he seemed to take in her daughter," cut him to the 
heart. Mr. Russell made use of the first opportunity of 
speaking which the lady allowed him, with more warmth 
than on any occasion recorded ; he spoke of Hannah's sim- 
plicity, of Hannah's inexperience, of Hannah's happiness at 
stake, with so much energy as to dissolve Mrs. Wellford in 
tears. But she could not give up Huntley. No : she was 
so certain that he really was well principled, that his heart 
was good, thatjiis heart was devoted to Hannah ! Hannah, so 
good, so attractive, so charming ! Hannah to lose her first, her 
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only lo^[,— one who seemed ai least, to deserve her, tlirou^H 
the'mi^ft>reseQtations of one who had written in idleness 
or in flRce ! Mrs. Wellford wondered to herself, ^w ith a 
little hittemess, how it was that Mr. Russell had kept this 
marvellous interest in Hannah's welfare so quietly asleep 
till Hannah had nearly reached the age of twenty^three ! 

In short, the interview was unsatisfactory. One would 
not, and one could not, be convinced ; and yet, tl#ugh Mrs 
Wellford declared she laid not the smallest stress on Mr. 
Frank Russell's communications, they had had the efiect of 
making her very unhappy ; and she renewed her request that 
Mr. Russell would write again to his cousin. He promised 
thati he would, and quitted the White Cottage more surprised 
and disappointed at Mrs. Wellford's eonduct than, an hour be- 
fore, he could have believed possible. " She is wilfully, child- 
ishly blind 1 " thought he, " blind to her daughter's best inte 
rests. And all for the sake of seeing a daughter married ! 
The only thing mothers care for, from first to last ! " If ever 
Mr. Russell was in an ill-'humour, it was on this blessed dav. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CROSS PURPOSES. 

Mrs. Wellford brooded over all that had passed, and alter- 
nately trembled for Hannah's happiness, found excuses for 
Huntley, and fretted at Mr. Russell's doubts and prophecies, 
till at length, an idea darted into her head, which atoned for 
all the vicar's hrasquerie^ accounted for his warmth, and elu- 
cidated much which had hitherto been mysterious. He must 
certainly be himself attached to Hannah ; and downright jea- 
lousy had occasioned all this Qurious investigation of Hunt- 
ley's early history Though this by no means cleared Hunt- 
ley of the errors laid to his charge, and left Mrs. Wellford 
as anxious and doubtful as ever, whether he were worthy of 
Hannah, she could not help feeling a glow of pride at the idea 
of her daughter's conquest of such a man as the vicar. In 
the afternoon, when Rosina observed " how very oddly Mr. 
Sussell had behaved in the morning, and indeed, how strange 
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and unaccountable he had been for some time," Mrs. Well- 
ford smiled with great significance, and remarke<Mhat his 
conduct really w^is unaccountable, unless he were%i love. 
And on Rosina's exclaiming, '* Surely, that would be too ri- 
diculous ! " her mother repGed with the oracular observation 
that " Stranger things had happened." Rosina coloured, and 
kept her surprise to herself. Somehow it never occurred to 
her that Hannah could have two admirers. 

Within a day or two, Mr. Russell happened to have business 
at Hexley, and on returning through the town, he* saw the 
Miss Wellfords in the principal shop, parcel haberdasher's, 
parcel chemist's, parcel librarian's. He went in, 'and found 
Hannah buying' gloves, and Huntley and Rosina amusing 
themselves with examining the contents of the bookshelves, 
which contained three sets of travels, and twenty novels. 
Huntley was diverting himself with culling the choice pas- 
sages scored in pencil or with thumb-nails, by milliners' 
apprentices, and marked by such encomiums as "Excellent! 
— how affecting! — how true to nature," &c. Rosina was 
deep in one of the Scotch novels, which she declared she must 
take home '* to amuse mainma ; " and, to gratify her filial 
piety, Mr. Russell dropped two volumes into one pocket and 
a third into the other. Thus ballasted, he drew her arm 
within his, observing that it was now her duty to beguile the 
weariness of his journey homeward. Huntley told her that 
she had selected the least worthy of Sir Walter's works, but 
added that his worst was better than most men's best, and that 
for his own*part, he loved even his &ults. Mr. Russell observed 
that this was letting partiality have too much influence over 
judgment. 

*' And would you always have partiality kept within the 
bounds of iudgment?" 

" Yes, always. I would love what was good and blame 
what was bad in any book, any thing, or any person." 

" Then, if the good preponderates over the bad in either the 
thing or the person, I think you are cruelly strict ; because 
no one is perfect." 

" But that is no reason why &ults are not to be corrected." 
, '* It is a reason why some faults should be tolerated. Give 
me a friend that would love me wholly, undividedly, feults 
and all." 

" Such a person would not be a friend, because a real firiend 
would tell you of your faults." 
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" * A friendly eye would never see such &ults. 
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AjfeattereVs would not, though they were as high as 
huge Campus/ but as far as regards a plain-spoken, right- 
minded fiiend, — I think he would try to conceal them from 
other eyes, but endeavour to make them as clear as daylight 
to youn?elf " 

" An office, Mr. Russell, which plenty of friends are always 
mighty willing to undertake, — ^friends, in whom it would some- 
times be difficult to find any other mark of friendship. Oh ! 
I hate, I abjure your * friendly freedoms! ' Depend upon it. 
they cause half the misunderstandings and coolnesses that 
arise among relations and neighbours. A man who repri- 
mands another, stands for the moment on higher ground ; he 
has the power of saying * I am better than thou,' to some one 
who in every point but one, is very likely his superior. I 
have heard that it is, or was, the practice in the Lancasterian 
schools, when a little boy came up with his class without hav- 
ing performed his morning ablutions, to pick out a clean little 
girl who was instructed to approach the dirty little boy and 
give him a slap on the face. £t always appeared to me a 
likely plan to make the clean little girl malicious and con> 
ceited." 

Huntley had the laugh on his side ; and the narrowness of 
the path obliging the walkers to separate into couples, he led 
the way with Hannah, remarkmg to her, sotto voce, 

*' Mr. Russell reminds me of CornwalPs reproof of Kent 

in King Lear— 

« 

* This is a man 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A surly roughness ; and constrains the garb 
Cluite from his nature: he cannot flatter, he! 
An' they will take it, soj if not, — ^he's plain.' 

But perhaps I am wrong in demanding undivided friendship 
from man; it is only woman who can love through clouds and 
sunshine, and see no imperfections in those to whom she is 
attached." 

Mr. Russell was meanwhile observing to Rosina, " Would 
any one think, now, to hear Mr, Huntley claiming indis9(ri- 
minate partiality, that he could ever laugh at a distant friend, 
or turn a relation into ridicule ?" 

"He certainly indulges in satire, sometimes," said Rosina. 
yes, we often find that those who most dislike paia 
?s, have least objection to inflict it on others." 
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Here Mr. Russell fell into a reyerie ; and as he walked , 
very slowly, Rosina asked him if he were tired of carrying 
the books. 

" Not in the least," replied he, rousing up, " I had entirely 
forgotten them. What is a weight in the pockets to a weight 
on the mind ? — If the novel is no heavier to read than it is to 
carry, you may think yourself very vvell off." 

*' I hope you do not think me very foolish for liking no- 
vels." 

*' Foolish ! I think a good novel is a very rational recrea- 
tion. Oh, no, it is some time since I have thought you foolish." 
"You own that you did, once, Mr. Russell." 
"Why, once, — I did, indeed, have some misgivings how 
you might turn out ; but time has convinced ipe that a lardy 
may be indulged in a little frivolity at sixteen, without being 
utterly hopeless at sixty. No, Rosina, no one could love and 
live with your mother and sister, and yet be foolish." 

" I am glad to hear you say so ; for sometimes, when I 
think how completely different I am from -Hannah, I almost 
despair of being any thing better than a grown up child if I 
lived to the age of Methusaleh.'' 

" And how often are you troubled with these serious re- 
flections ?" 

"Ob, oftener than you would suppose. Mr. Good vexed 
me amazingly one day, when mamma had been telling him 
that one of her daughters had said so and so, by replying 'Oh, 
you need not tell me which of your daughters, no one could 
mistake a speech of Rosina's for Hannah's, or vice versa.' 
Now, as the .remark in question was rather p. flippant one, 
you cannot think how ashamed I felt! It \tas horrible to 
consider that no one ever gave me credit for speaking com- 
mon sense ! Ever since, I have been trying, at spare time, 
to construct my ideas and expressions as much on Hannah's 
model as possible." 

" No, no, Rosina, that will never answer. As well might 
UAllegro dress up in the cypress weeds of II Penseroso. 
Do not spoil your originality by endeavouring to acquire what 
will only sit awkwardly on you, after all." 

" You frighten me, Mr. Russell! Originality? Am Ian 
original?" 

" Indeed you are," replied he, laughing. 
" Oh, now I see that yau and Mr. Good are in a conspiracy 
against me. But seriously, how am I to set about improving^, 
if I am not to copy Hannah?" 
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" A serious question demands a serious answer. It is my 
humble opinion that, without copying Hannah, 3^00 might 
adopt some of those means which have made her what she is. 
Read more, think more— I must not say consult the looking- 
glass rather less.". 

" You may say so/' said Rosina, colouring, " because I re- 
ally do desire to improve." 

" And I really belieye you!" replied Mr. Russell, with un- 
common animation, "and have even confidence'enoughinyour 
eood sense to say, that there would be less danger in your 
looking-glass if it reflected a less pretty &ce. There is a 
speech now, which would turn many a young lady's brain ! 
And yet I am hardy enough to make it to a little coquette." 

" You do not think me a coquette, I hope." 

" I used a diminutive — a Utile coquette ; and the less, 1 
must confess, the better." 

Again Mr. Russell seemed oppressed, by the weight on hia 
mind or in his pockets. 

*\ Did your mother say any thing to you, Rosina," asked he 
abruptly, " about what passed between us yesterday ?" 

" Not a word ! I was not aware she had even seen you !" 

"Indeed!" 

" Oh, now you remind me of it, I remember she did men- 
tion in a casual way, that you had called upon her. I thought 
something appearea to have made her low-spirited ; but after 
her telling me that she was quite well, I did not think I had 
a right to make any further inquiry." 

'* True, very true. I rather repented, afterwards, that I 
had seen her. Low-spirited was she?" 

" Oh, not enough so to make you uneasy. She was very 
cheerful in the afternoon." 

"Cheerful!" 

After a moment's silence, Mr. Russell repeated, " Yes I am 
sorry for what passed between us. It would have been bet- 
ter if I had not i^poken at all on the subject, or else, if I had 
spoken to Hannah or to you — ^but there are times when strong 
feelings make us act unwisely." • 

" I>5ar," cried Rosina, heedlessly, " does strong feeling 
ever make you act unwisely ?" 

** Why not ?" said Mr. Russell, stopping short, and colour- 
ing to his temples. 

It instantly occurred to Rosina, that there could no longer 
be a question as to Mr Russell's being in love. Not knowing 
what might come next, nor what might have been the nature 
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of his interview with her mother, she began to feel excessively 
uncomfortable, and to wish they could come up with Hannah 
and Huntley. All Mr. Russell's addresses, his attention to 
her at Lady Worral's, her mother's red eyes, and significant 
hints, came to remembrance, and seemed to her, to " have but ' 
one interpretation. Her mother had been proud of the compli- 
ment implied by Mr. Russell's proposals, and yet unwilling 
to sacrifice her to a man twice her age, and tot whom she 
had no warmer sentiment than respect. It must be so, it could 
not be otherwise I Poor Rosina, flattered, yet woefully dis- 
concerted, stole her hand from her companion's arm, and 
began to open her parasol ; while he, little guessing what was 
passing in her thoughts, though not without his own embar- 
rassments, said — 

" Does it really" appear so very ridiculous to you that I 
should be susceptible of strong feeling?" 

" Ridiculous— dear me I no, — I did not know I had used 
such a word. By the by, where is Dash 1 He was in Sight 
jiist now — I think he riiust have run into that turnip-field." 

*• Pray, Rosina, what is your real opinion of Mr. Huntley?" 

" In what respect ?" said she, much surprised at the ques- 
tion. " His genius, or his manners, or what?" ^ 

•• No, no — his temper for instance?" 

•• I have never seen it tried." 

" That is likely enough — and even if you had, genius and 
manner, with ladies, cover a multitude of sins." 

" Of foibles, I allow, but surely not sins." 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Russell, "with a little asperity, "there 
are few sins which we cannot soften into foibles." And chang- 
ing the subject with a gentler voice, he beg^n to speak of 
—-Swedish turnips I 

• END OP VOL. L 
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